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UP STRATTON MOUNTAIN, 
BY ELLA CHEEVER THAYER. 
I, 


We are now prepared to cover our- 
See how we will conquer this 


‘“‘ A LL ready, boys! 
selves with glory! 
rugged old mountain!” 

‘‘There'll not be much glory for me if I have to get up 
at five o'clock every morning!” grumbled Ben Downes, 
yawning. 

‘Ah! Isay! haven’t you growled long enough about 
that 2?” spoke up practical Tom Macy. ‘‘ As for the glory,” 
he added, glancing at Arthur Winfield, the first speaker, 
‘* we'll all come in for our share; but you can’t expect to 
find but one regular hero in a crowd, Art.” 

‘‘Then we will be likely to find out what his name is 
before we get back,” responded Art. ‘‘Now for the 
start.” 

The boys filed off from the shanty of Brownson, the 
guide, where they had lunched, he leading the way with 
on axe slung over hisshoulder. Arthur Winfield having 
been unanimously chosen captain of the expedition, fol- 
lowed after; next went Tom Macy; then Nat Swasy, 
a lad of a poetical turn of mind, who was apt to sprinkle 
his conversation with quotations; after him was Ben 
Downes, still scowling over his lost sleep; last of all, pale 
little Teddy Henly plodded along, bending under the 
weight of his pack. 

Their way led through swamps and thick undergrowth, 
and soon progress was made difficult by great rocks, and 
fallen, decayed trees, which lay across the path. — 

Art followed the guide with the valiant air becoming 
a captain, and jumping lightly from rock to tree, suc- 
ceeded in making his way along with an ease none of the 
other boys could equal. Poor Teddy especially had a 
hard time, and brought up the rear, stumbling and pant- 
ing. At the outset ‘misfortune marked him for its own,” 
as Nat Swasy said. Nota rock did Teddy climb without 
falling and rolling over and over to the ground, nor a 
tree without slipping on the bark. 

‘You fellows may call this fun, but J think it’s hard 
work,” fumed Ben Downes. 

‘“ Why didn’t you stay at home, then ?” queried Tom, im- 
patiently. 

Before Ben could reply, a loud crashing noise was heard 
behind them. It was instantly followed by some thick 
object which flew through the air, and, hitting against Ben, 
brought him to the ground. 

Wrathfully gathering himself up, Ben discerned the 
force which had laid him low, in the form of Teddy, who 
was looking at him with an apologetic smile. 

‘Look here, young fellow!” exploded Ben, angrily, 
‘‘vou’ve done nothing but tumble about lke a tumble- 
bug ever since we started; but you needn’t think I’m go- 
ing to be a cushion for you to fall upon. Vd thank you 
to keep a safe distance hereafter.” 

‘‘T don't blame you for being vexed,” replied Teddy, 
good-naturedly. ‘‘l?’m awful sorry I hit you.” 

Then scrambling to his feet and adjusting his pack, he 
added, ‘‘ As far as l’m concerned, I’ve fallen so often that 
I am quite used to it now.” 

‘* Yes, and your back is so covered with moss and green 
that if we meet a bear he will take you for a vegetable,” 
chaffed Tom. 

‘‘T don't care,” replied Teddy, bravely. 
go up that mountain, and up I’m going !” 

‘That is right; don’t be discouraged,” said Art, approv- 
ingly, as he drew on his jacket. 

‘* Just over there we caught a bear and three cubs not 
long ago,” said Brownson, pointing out the spot, having 
waited for the boys to come up. ‘A litthe ways beyond 
was where an old bear once gnawed off his foot, and left 
it in the trap rather than be caught.” 


‘*T started to 
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‘Hurrah for the bear!” shouted Teddy, enthusiastical- 
ly. “I tell you what, boys, I’d be proud to be a bear of 
that kind.” 

‘‘T admire the old fellow’s grit myself,” remarked Art, 
approvingly. 

‘** Nor you, ye proud—’” began Nat, but was checked 
by a warning look from Tom. 

Soon they came to West Branch, a large brook, which 
they easily crossed by the aid of old roots and rocks lying 
in its bed. Teddy, of course, went over into the water, 
but as it was not deep, he had no trouble in getting out. 

‘‘Don’t ever be frightened about me, boys,” he said, 
cheerfully, as he dragged his dripping, muddy self up the 
bank. ‘‘ Iam growing so used to this sort of thing that it 
comes quite natural.” 

‘“You beat any one I ever saw,” exclaimed Ben, scowl- 
ing at him. ‘‘Itis bad enough to get along here, without 
a fellow being scared out of his wits every other minute 
by another fellow’s accidents.” 

‘' If he doesn’t make a fuss about it, I don’t know why 
you should,” said Tom, sharply. He was by this time as 
tired of Ben’s complaints as he was of climbing. 

They all pushed on as rapidly as possible from this 
point, for it was getting toward dusk, and there was no 
place to camp until the pond should be reached. After 
two hours more of hard climbing, during which Ben sev- 
eral times gave up in despair, and Teddy persevered pa- 
tiently under his usual difficulties, they came in sight of 
the water. 

Art was in advance with Brownson, and gave a cry of 
triumph, which was echoed by the weary boys beliind; 
then, one by one, they straggled to the spot. 

‘‘Here we are!” exclaimed Nat, joyfully. ‘‘I feel as 
did the heart-sick followers of Columbus when the shores 
of the New World rose from the fog.” 

‘‘ feel hungry,” said unsentimental Tom, sinking down 
upon the grass. 

When they had recovered somewhat from their fatigue 
they turned to and helped Brownson make the hut, and 
before long were eating their supper in front of a glowing 
camp fire. Laughter and jests prevailed, weariness be 
ing forgotten, and even Ben found nothing at which to 
cavil. Art was king of the feast, while Teddy fairly 
beamed with joy. 

It was very late when they at last lay down to sleep in 
the hemlock hut, 

II. 

Early in the morning Brownson shouldered his hatch- 
et, and left them to their own devices, as they would need 
no other guide back than Winhall River, which flowed 
from the north end of the pond and down through the 
forest for fifteen miles. 

The day unfortunately was cold and drizzly; but the 
boys bade defiance to the elements, Ben only finding fault, 
and spent the time gayly, rowing on rafts over the pond, 
firing pistols, and fishing, or rather gomg through the 
motions, for they made so much noise that not a fish re- 
warded their efforts. 

‘‘Never mind,” said Art, “‘we’ve had the fun any- 
way.” 

Teddy, to his own surprise, had gone through the day 
without having anything particular happen to him; but 
now, just as they were ready to return to camp, he was 
missed. Art, the first to notice his absenceycalled to him, 
but received no response, and none of the boys could tell 
where he had gone. 

‘Qh, don’t let’s bother!” said Ben, impatiently. ‘He 
is in some of his scrapes, of course, and will turn up all 
right. Comeon. Im tired and hungry.” 

‘“No!” exclaimed Art, in ringing tones. ‘‘ Whien you 
are in a scrape, Ben Downes, we’ll leave you to get out of 
it as best you can if you wish, but we will not be so mean 
as to desert patient, persevering little Teddy.” 
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At this both Tom and Nat shouted, “* Right, Art!” 

Then Nat remembered that some time since he had seen 
Teddy going along a bear path to the left. 

‘Perhaps an old bear has taken him off for supper,” 
Ben suggested, with ill-timed fun. 

Tom and Nat looked at each other in considerable 
alarm, and Art said, quickly, 

‘*You had better go on to the camp, Ben, and see if he 
has found his way there, while the rest of us follow the 
path here.” 

With some grumbling Ben consented to this division, 
and Art led his two followers through a tangled trail, all 
raising the echoes with their shouts. 

But no Teddy responded to the calls. 

‘‘T am afraid we are on the wrong track,” said Art, at 
last. 

As he spoke there was a crashing among the bushes, 
sounding at some little distance beyond. 

‘*That may be Teddy!” cried Tom, hopefully. 

‘*Or,” added Art, in a low, excited tone, ‘‘a bear.” 

The crashing sound continued, seeming to recede as 
they advanced; but they saw nothing, until suddenly Art 
stopped and, raising his pistol, fired. At the same mo- 
ment Nat and Tom perceived a large black object, which 
instantly disappeared in the bushes along the edge of a 
cliff ahead. 

“It was a bear, but I didn’t hit him,” cried Art. 

“You came just in time, though.” These words, in a 
voice which, though tremulous, certainly was familiar, 
seemed to proceed from the ground, and gave the boys a 
start, for they could nowhere see its owner, although they 
stared about everywhere. 

‘‘Here I am,” again said the invisible voice. 
this way.” 

Art, in response, took a few steps forward, then stop- 
ping, uttered a loud exclamation. 

Under the cliff was set a large bear trap, and caught fast 
in the trap was the unfortunate Teddy. Nat and Tom 
understood the situation at the same moment, and with 
many exclamations rushed to help Art get their comrade 
out of his unpleasant position. 

Poor Teddy’s lips were white, as with some recent ter- 
ror, but a merry twinkle came into his eyes when he 
found himself free again. 

“T tell you, boys, I know how to appreciate the feelings 
of a bear now!” he exclaimed. 

“But how did it happen ?” queried Art. 

“I don’t know, except that I was strolling along, watch- 
ing a squirrel, when suddenly, snap! and here I was fast. 
I thought it a good joke at first, and a fit ending to my 
other exploits. I knew I hadn't come far, and supposed 
I should have no trouble in making some of you fellows 
hear. But when the lawful incumbent of the trap came, 
and looked down on me from the cliff, I didn’t feel much 
like laughing!” , 

“You mean the bear ?” asked the listeners, in a breath. 

‘His lordship himself. I couldn't tell whether he took 
me for some new dainty in the way of bait, or whether 
he was chuckling at seeing me in the trap intended for 
him; anyway, I saw his teeth, and I preferred to think 
he was showing them in asmile. I heard you call, but 
didn’t dare move, or even speak, for fear of putting the 
bear out of humor, and if Art’s shot hadn’t sent him 
flying away in haste, I can't tell what the result might 
have been.” 

“Think of being caught in a bear trap, while the bear 
looked calmly on! My! I should have fainted!” said Nat. 

“It would have been too much for me to bear,” added 
Tom, winking. 

“That pun is worse than all,” laughed Teddy. 

“Well, I tell you what, boys,” said Art, clapping 
Teddy on the shoulder, ‘‘this little fellow has too much 
pluck to give in to anything.” 


‘* Over 


‘Well, it was a fix, Art, and no mistake,” said Teddy, 
reflectively. ‘‘I suppose the old bear has gone and told all 
the other bears about it, and they are having a good laugh 
at my expense now.” 

HT. 

Of course Teddy's adventure formed the theme of con- 
versation in camp that night, and through all the laugh- 
ter and jests it was evident that his courage had won him 
respect even from Ben Downes. 

In the morning they started on their return, folowing 
the river, andenjoying themselves as they went by float- 
ing down on logs and trying to get one another into the 
water. It is hardly necessary to say that Teddy required 
no assistance to this end. Reaching the Forks—a junc- 
tion of Winhall River and West Branch—they concluded 
to camp for the night upon a small island near, which they 
reached by wading. Having built a hut, they went fish- 
ing, catching about fifty trout for supper. 

At daybreak the downward march recommenced, over 
logs, high banks, fallen trees, and along a rapid stream, 

Teddy distinguished himself in the usual way, only his 
tumbling exploits now added to his speed instead of re- 
tarding him as when ascending. Consequently he was 
quite a distance ahead, when suddenly he heard a strange 

‘atthing sound, followed by cries forhelp. Turning quick- 
ly, Teddy hurried back as fast as he could climb, and in a 
moment stopped appalled. 

A few feet beyond was coiled a large rattlesnake, whose 
raised head swayed to and fro, just ready to strike, while 
on the ground, before the formidable reptile, grovelled 
Ben Downes, so paralyzed by terror that he was unable 
to make an effort to escape or defend himself. 

‘“Oh! save me! save me!” he cried, as he perceived 
Teddy. 

Teddy looked around despairingly. Unfortunately not 
a stick nor a stone was lying about in sight. Must he see 
Ben killed before his eyes? 

The snake bent his head, and in another instant his 
fangs would have been fastened in his victim, but rushing 
up behind him, Teddy desperately grasped his neck, at 
the same time shouting, ‘‘Come quick and help me!” 

The cowardly Ben, however, on realizing that his ene- 
my’s attention had been distracted from himself, Jumped 
up and commenced climbing the nearest tree, leaving 
Teddy to his fate. 

The snake was powerful, and its captor weak. Teddy 
felt his grasp relaxing, and knew that, deserted by Ben, 
the unequal contest must soon end. Everything seemed 
to swim around him as his benumbed fingers loosened. 
One horrible moment longer, and then, just as all was 
slipping from his hold, Art and the other boys rushed 
upon the scene. 

As the snake gave way to their united assaults, Teddy 
fell backward, almost fainting, but safe. . 

He recovered immediately, however, and a few words 
put the excited boys in possession of the facts. 

‘TH tell you what,” exclaimed Tom, glancing up con- 
temptuously into the tree where Ben still remained, afraid 
even now to descend, ‘‘it is easy enough now to tell who 
is not the hero of this expedition.” 

‘Don’t be hard on him; he was frightened,” said Teddy. 

Art looked around smilingly. ‘‘Our trip is almost 
over, boys,” he said. ‘‘We are now in sight of Brown- 
son's. You know we agreed to name our hero when we 
came down. Need I say who he is? Is it not he who 
has met from the first with a series of misfortunes, but 
who has never once complained, and has shown us, even 
before this last brave deed, that pluck and perseverance 
and good-nature can conquer all difficulties ?” 

With one accord the boys looked at the blushing Ted- 
dy. Then in a clear, enthusiastic voice, Tom shouted: 
‘* Three cheers for our Captairsshero, plucky Teddy 
Henly !" 
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EARTHQUAKES AT ARICA, CASAMICCIOLA, AND KRAKATOA. 


A CHAT ABOUT EARTIQUAKES, 
BY HELEN S. CONANT. 


N Sunday afternoon, August 10, 1884, the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, from Virginia to Maine, 
was shaken by an earthquake. The shock was the most 
violent on the coast of New Jersey, in New York city, and 
on the shores of Long Island Sound. Probably every lit- 
tle reader of YOUNG PEOPLE in that section of the country 
felt the strange movement, and wondered about this great, 
minysterious earth upon which we live. 

When the earthquake occurred we were sitting quietly 
in a house on Brooklyn Heights, enjoying the beautiful 
Sabbath stillness. The sky was overcast, and all nature 
seemed hushed and tranquil. Suddenly we heard a strange 
sound, like the rumbling of heavy artillery, deep under the 
ground, Then the house began to tremble, and the floor 
seemed as if rocking under our feet. The glass pendants 
on a pair of antique candlesticks which stood on the mantel 
trembled and swung against each other with silvery tink- 
ling. Then the sound and the strange motion died away, 
and all nature was tranquil once more. The mysterious 
disturbance lasted about half a minute. 

We knew the instant the subterranean sound began 
that it was'an earthquake. and we sat very still watching 
intently the marvellous display of nature’s power. But 
when it was over we began to talk about it, and to pull 
down from the hbrary shelves all the books that contain- 
ed accounts of earthquakes in all countries. Here are 
some of the interesting things we read about. 

It is very difficult to explain the causes which produce 
earthquakes. It has been clearly shown by scientific 
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men that the globe we call the earth is not a solid mass. 
Its interior is supposed to be in a heated, fluid condition, 
and that the slow cooling process which is constantly go- 
ing on causes the outer crust of the earth to contract sud- 
denly at times, forming great fissures and under-ground 
caverns. It seems natural that such gigantic movements 
miles below the surface should produce subterranean noises 
and tremblings which can be felt by the inhabitants of 
the earth who live above the depths where these move- 
ments take place. And if the convulsion is accompanied 
by the explosion of vast volumes of gases, as is supposed 
sometimes to be the case, it is not strange that the surface 
of the earth gets violently shaken. 

Think how far away you can hear the noise and feel 
the jar of an explosion above-ground, or even of the firing 
of a large cannon, and then consider how insignificant 
are these small manifestations of human powe-2 as com- 
pared with the mighty workings of nature, and you will 
not wonder at the terrible convulsions which at times have 
shaken portions of the earth's surface, overthrowing cities 
and even mountains in a moment. | 

The most wonderful destruction of a mountain was that 
which took place on the 26th of August, 1883, when the 
island and volcano of Krakatoa, in the Strait of Sunda, 
vanished beneath the sea. In the afternoon of that day 
there came suddenly a tremendous burst of subterranean 
thunder, and immediately the volcano of Krakatoa threw 
forth an ink-black cloud which overspread the sky. Ina 
few moments a large fertile section of the island of Java 
was turned into a barren waste by a violent earthquake, 
and many persons were killed. Terrible explosions took 
place in the mountain Its great sloping sides were blown 
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out into the water, and the volcano, together with the isl- 
and upon which it had stood for unknown ages, crumbled 
away and disappeared. When the morning sun arose 
the ocean flowed over the spot where the mountain had 
stood, and the surface of the sea for three hundred miles 
around was covered with floating ashes and pumice-stone, 
while a choking smell of sulphur pervaded the air. 

There is no portion of the earth's surface where shocks 
of earthquakes are not occasionally felt, but, except in vol- 
canic countries, the ground trembles so slightly that no 
damage is done. 

The inhabitants of those lands where great earthquakes 
occur never know at what moment their homes may be- 
come a heap of ruins. The shock comes suddenly, and 
it often happens that after hearing the rumbling noise 
the people have no time to rush into the street before they 
are caught and crushed by falling walls. 

Some terrible earthquakes have taken place on the west- 
ern coast of South America. In 1746, Lima, a beautiful 
city in Peru, was entirely destroyed. In less than four 
minutes about three thousand houses and many large, 
magnificent churches became a heap of shapeless rubbish. 
At the same time a great tidal wave swept in from the 
Pacific Ocean and completely carried away the sea-port of 
Callao. In the morning there was only a barren sand- 
bank where the night before had stood a populous town. 

Lima and Callao were both rebuilt, and for more than 
a hundred years Peru was disturbed only by slight shocks. 
But in August, 1868, a terrific earthquake destroyed nearly 
every building in the large city of Arequipa, which stood 
at the foot of Misti, a voleanic mountain which for ages 
had been cold and silent. Immediately after the shock 
the summit of Misti burst out in smoke and cinders, and 
huge pieces of rock were hurled down its sides. 
~ It was at this time that a great tidal wave swept on to 
the Peruvian coast two hundred miles south of Arequipa, 
destroying the sea-port of Arica, and carrying inland sev- 
eral great vessels, among 
which was the United 
States war-steamer Wa- 
teree. So great was the 
force of this terrible rush 
of waters that the huge ves- 
sel of war, with its heavy 
guns and equipments, was 
thrown half a mile into the | Wy 
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graphic account of this SEE. — 
wonderful occurrence was 
given on page 164 of the 
present volume of YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

In March, 1812, the in- 
habitants of the city of Ca- 
racas, in Venezuela, were 
startled by a loud report 
like the sound of a thou- 
sand cannon, and imme- 
diately the ground arose 
ingreat waves. Buildings 
rocked and fell, and in a 
few moments nearly ten 
thousand people were kill- 
ed. Shortly afterward the 
volcano of the island of St. 
Vincent broke out in a 
great eruption. This vol- 
cano had been quiet for 
centuries. It is said that 
on the day the eruption 
took place a little negro 
boy was herding cattle on 
the mountain. Stones be- 
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gan to fall around him. He thought some mischievous 
companion was pelting him from the cliffs above his head. 
But he soon discovered that it was not bad boys, but the 
mountain itself which hurled the stones. Soon the mount- 
ain began to roar and tremble, and for three days poured 
out showers of ashes and lava. 

Many portions of Europe and Asia have also suffered 
from great earthquakes. The complete ruin of Lisbon by 
a terrific shock was one of the saddest events of the last 
century. Not alone the coast of Portugal, but a vast ex- 
tent of land and sea, was shaken by this earthquake. The 
creat rock of Gibraltar trembled like an aspen leaf, and 
steam rose in many places from the Atlantic Ocean. 

In central and southern Italy many notable earthquakes 
have taken place. One of the most severe of modern times 
occurred in March, 1881, when the pretty town of Casa- 
micciola, on the island of Ischia, was ruined in a moment. 
At one o’clock on a sunny afternoon its inhabitants were 
tranquil and happy. Five minutes later their homes were 
nothing but heaps of stone and rubbish. It is a singular 
fact that the tower of the church remained standing, bear- 
ing aloft the great clock, the hands of which had stopped 
at the instant the fatal shock occurred. 


WAKULLA. 


BY KIRK MUNROE. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SCHOONER ‘‘ NANCY BELL.” 


FEW minutes before nine o’clock the stage in which 
f\ the Elmer family had left Norton drew up beside 
the platform of the railway station at Skowhegan. There 
was only time to purchase tickets and check the baggage, 
and then Mark and Ruth stepped for the first time in their 
lives on board a train of cars, and were soon enjoying the 
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novel sensation of being whirled along at what seemed to 
them a tremendous rate of speed. 

To them the train boy, who came through the car with 
books, papers, apples, and oranges, and wore a cap with a 
eilt band around it, seemed so much superior to ordinary 
boys, that had they not been going on such a wonderful 
journey, they would have envied him his life of constant 
travel and excitement. 

At Waterville they admired the great mills, which they 
fancied must be among the largest in the world, and when, 
shortly after noon, they reached Bangor, and saw real 
ships, looking like the pictures in their geographies, only 
a thousand times more interesting, their cup of happiness 
was full. 

Mark and Ruth called all the vessels they saw ‘‘ships,” 
but their father, who had made several sea-voyages when 
a young man, said that most of them were schooners, and 
that he would explain the difference to them when they 
got to sea, and he had plenty of time. 

The children were bewildered by the noise of the rail- 
road station, and the cries of the drivers and hotel runners, 
all of whom made violent efforts to attract the attention 
of the Elmer party. At length they got themselves and 
their bags safely into one of the big yellow omnibuses, and 
were driven to a hotel, where they had dinner. Mark 
and Ruth did not enjoy this dinner much, on account of 
its many courses, and the constant attentions of the 
waiters. 

It had stopped snowing, and after dinner the party set 
forth in search of the Nancy Bell. By making a few in- 
quiries they soon found her, and were welcomed on board 
by her young, pleasant-faced captain, whose name was 
Eli Drew; but whom all his friends called ‘‘ Captain Li.” 

The Nancy Bell was a large tlree-masted schooner, al- 
most new, and as she was the first vessel ‘‘ Captain Li” 
had ever commanded, he was very proud of her. He took 
them at once into his own cabin, which was roomy and 
comfortable, and from which opened four state-rooms, two 
on each side. Of these the captain and his mate, John 
Somers, occupied those on the starboard, or right-hand 
side, and those on the other, or port side, had been fitted 
up, by the thoughtful kindness of Uncle Christopher, for 
the Elmers; one for Mrs. Elmer and Ruth; and the other 
for Mark and his father. 

‘‘Ain’t they perfectly lovely!” exclaimed Ruth. ‘‘Did 
you ever see such cunning little beds? They wouldn't be 
much too big for Edna May’s largest doll.” 

‘You mustn’t call them ‘ beds,’ Ruth; the right name is 
berths,” said Mark, with the air of a boy to whom sea 
terms were familiar. 

‘‘T don't care,” answered his sister; ‘‘ they are beds for 
all that, and have got pillows and sheets and counter- 
panes just like the beds at home.” 

Mr. Elmer found that his furniture and the various 
packages of tools intended for their Southern home were 
all safe on board the schooner, and stowed down in the 
hold, and he soon had the trunks from the station and 
the bags from the hotel brought down in a wagon. 

The captain said they would better spend the night on 
board, as he wanted to be off by daylight, and they might 
as well get to feeling at home before they started. They 
thought so too; and so, after a walk through the city, 
where among other curious sights they saw a post-office 
built on a bridge, they returned to the Nancy Bell for 
supper. 

Poor Mr. Elmer, exhausted by the unusual exertions of 
the day, lay awake and coughed most of the night; but 
the children slept like tops. When Mark did wake he 
forgot where he was, and in trying to sit up and look 
around, bumped his head against the low ceiling of his 
berth. 

Daylight was streaming in at the round glass dead-eye 
that served as a window, and to Mark’s great surprise he 
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felt that the schooner was moving. Slipping down from 
his berth, and quietly dressing himself, so as not to disturb 
his father, he hurried on deck, where he was greeted by 
‘‘Captain Li,” who told him he had come just in time to 
see something interesting. 

The Nancy Bell was in tow of a little puffing steam- 
tug, and was already some miles from Bangor down the 
Penobscot River. The clouds of steam rising into the 
cold air from the surface of the warmer water were tinged 
with gold by the newly risen sun. A heavy frost rested 
on the spruces and balsams that fringed the banks of the 
river, and as the sunlight struck one twig after another, 
it covered them with millions of points like diamonds. 
Many cakes of ice were floating in the river, showing that 
its navigation would soon be closed for the winter. 

To one of these cakes of ice, toward which a boat from 
the schooner was making its way, the captain directed 
Mark’s attention. On this cake, which was about as large 
as a dinner table, stood a man anxiously watching the ap- 
proach of the boat. 

‘‘ What I can’t understand,” said the captain, ‘‘ is where 
he ever found a cake of ice at this time of the year strong 
enough to bear him up.” 

‘Who is he? How did he get there, and what is he 
doing ?” asked Mark, greatly excited. 

‘Who he is and how he got there are more than I 
know,” answered Captain Li. ‘‘What he is doing is 
waiting to be taken off. The men on the tug sighted him 
just before you came on deck, and sung out to me to send 
a boat for him. It’s a mercy we didn’t come along an 
hour sooner, or we never would have seen him through 
the mist.” 

‘You mean we would have missed him,” said Mark, 
who, even upon so serious an occasion, could not resist 
the temptation to make a pun. 

By this time the boat had rescued the man from his 
unpleasant position, and was returning with him on board. 
Before it reached the schooner, Mark rushed down into 
the cabin, and called to his parents and Ruth to hurry on 
deck. 

As they were already up and nearly dressed, they did 
so, and reached it in time to see the stranger helped from 
the boat and up the side of the vessel. 

He was so exhausted that he was taken into the cab- 
in, rolled in warm blankets, and given restoratives and 
hot drinks before he was questioned in regard to his ad- 
venture. 

Meantime the schooner was again slipping rapidly 
down the broad river, and Mark, who remained on deck 
with his father, questioned him about the ‘‘ river's breath,” 
as he called the clouds of steam that arose from it. 

‘‘ That’s exactly what it is, the ‘river's breath,’”’ said Mr. 
Elmer. ‘* Warm air is lighter than cold, and consequent- 
ly always rises, and the warm damp air rising from tho 
surface of the river into the cold air above is condensed 
into vapor, just as your warm damp breath is at this very 
moment.” 

‘But I should think the water would be cold with all 
that ice floating in it,” said Mark. 

‘‘It would seem cold if we were surrounded by the air 
of a hot summer day,” answered his father; ‘ but being 
of a much higher temperature than the air above it, it 
would seem quite warm to you now if you should put 
your bare hand into it. Wecan only say that a thing is 
warm by comparing it with something that is colder, or 
cold by comparison with that which is warmer.” 

When Mark and his father went down to break fast they 
found the rescued man still wrapped in blankets, but talk- 
ing in a faint voice to the captain, and at the table the lat- 
ter told the Elmers what he had learned from him. 

His name was Jan Jansen, and he was a Swede, but had 
served for several years in the United States navy. Upon 
being discharged froni it. he (mady made his way to New 
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Sweden, in the northern part of Maine. But a week be- 
fore he had cometo Bangor, hoping to obtain employment 
for the winter in one of the saw-mills. In this he had 
been unsuccessful, and the previous night, while return- 
ing from the city to the house on its outskirts in which 
he was staying, he undertook to cross a small creek, in 
the mouth of which were a number of logs. These were 
so cemented together by recently formed ice that he fan- 
cied they would form a safe bridge, and tried to cross on 
it. When near the middle of the creek, to his horror the 
lce gave way with acrash, and in another moment he 
was floating away in the darkness on the cake from which 
he had been so recently rescued. That it had supported 
him was owing to the fact that it still held together two 
of the logs. Hehad not dared attempt to swim ashore in 
the dark, and so had drifted on during the night, keeping 
his feet from freezing by holding them most of the time 
in the water. 

After breakfast, Mr. Elmer and the captain held a con- 
sultation, the result of which was that the former offered 
Jan Jansen work in Florida, if he chose to go to St. 
Marks with them, and Captain Drew offered to let him 
work his passage to that place as one of the crew of the 
Nancy Bell. Without much hesitation the poor Swede 
accepted both these offers, and as soon as he had recovered 
from the effects of his experience on the ice raft, was pro- 
vided with a bunk in the forecastle. 

All day the Nancy Bell was towed down the broad riv- 
er, the glorious scenery along its banks arousing the con- 
stant enthusiasm of ourtravellers. Late in the afternoon 
they passed the gray walls of Fort Knox on the right, and 
the pretty little town of Bucksport on the left. They 
could just see the great hotel at Fort Point through the 
gathering dusk, and soon afterward were tossing on the 
wild wind-swept waters of Penobscot Bay. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 


—_—— 


FROM THE OLD GERMAN, 
BY E. M. TRAQUAIR. 


" OOD-MORROW, morrow, Sunshine gay, 
Vl] soon be up, and dressed, and out; 
So tell me what’s the news to-day, 
And what the birds are all about.” 


“The birds are all awake, my boy; 
Already, for the peaceful night, 

They sing their hymns of love and joy, 
For food and shelter, life and light. 

Would you, too, blithely live as they, 

Do as the birds do every day.” 


AN ELAND HUNT: 
A PAGE FROM A SPORTSMAN’S DIARY. 


UESDAY, September 11, 1883.—I wrote yesterday to 
Cousin Paul at Cape Town, and told him that my hol- 
iday had not brought me anything but fisherman’s luck 
so far. After sending the letter southward by the young 
Boer whom we met Sunday, I decided to come further up 
the long valley. Although neither of my bush boys were 
anxious to advance, they saw it was no use to be obstinate. 
When I hired them I warned them that I was captain of 
this expedition. 

We have seen no large gaine._ I begin to believe that 
Bassa’s story about seeing a herd of eland scampering 
toward the hills three days ago was nonsense. We are 
still too near settled regions, and the animals have long 
since been either killed or frightened off from the neigh- 
borhood of Kraal V So I don’t give up hope. It is 
a beautiful night, asI go to bed. Iam writing this by the 
help of an old blue lead-pencil and a spluttering tallow 
candle—the last candle I can seem to find. I must have 
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lost the rest, or that young Boer stole them. 
Boers eat candles too, like the Russians ? 

Three days later.—Well, it is over. I shall go back 
(when I do) to the kraal like a conquering hero. <A fine 
large eland, and a young calf as a present to little G 
It came about this way: 

We had not advanced very far this morning before a 
loud exclamation from Bassa made me start and look to- 
ward where he and his cousin were slowly moving on 
ahead of me. We were picking our path carefully through 
some swampy land. Clear off to the northwest I saw a 
group of four-legged creatures that a good look with my 
glass (which useful article is still a mystery to Bassa) re- 
solved into the promised dozen eland. They were feed- 
ing quietly enough—two bulls and several cows with their 
calves. They must have discovered us almost immediate- 
ly as we came out upon solid ground. They were off like 
the wind, and Tafter them. I was fairly sure of heading 
them off before we could pass the stream which flowed 
from the low hills in sight. 

The eland were fresh; so was my horse. At length I 
came so sharply upon the fugitives that I could see in 
what fine condition they were, bulls, cows, and calves. 
I selected a particular bull, and finally turned him from 
his family. My design was to keep him at a gallop—a 
gait far too violent for the eland to endure long. He 
plunged furiously forward. I flanked him in a fresh 
piece of soft ground, and gave him both barrels at a three- 
quarter sight from the rear. 

Ife leaped upward and staggered. To my surprise, he 
did not fall, nor seem mortally wounded, but dashed wild- 
ly about in his spongy situation, covering himself with 
mud. 

‘Upon my word, old man,” exclaimed I, ‘‘cither I am 
partially blind, or you are copper-lined inside.” But when 
I went to load again—shockingest of shocks!—I found that 
by some stupidity the bullets I carried belonged to my 
heavier gun—safe in one or the other of Bassa’s hands, 
miles back. In my haste to be off after sunrise I had 
carelessly accoutred myself all wrong. 

There was the unhappy bull eland still floundering and 
sinking and panting in the little morass, apparently not 
bleeding overmuch, and with an excellent chance of extri- 
cating himself any moment, and leaving me in the lurch. » 
I was in quite a state of frenzy. In vain with trembling 
hands did I shake up and turn over those miserable bul- 
lets. By no chance was there one of proper size included. 

I did not attempt to reduce one of my wretched pieces 
of ammunition with a set of not overstrong teeth, which 
many sportsmen undertake, but instead pulled from my 
pocket as a despairing venture a certain round brass button 
which had most happily become loosened from a legging 
just as I was going to bed. I had hastily stuffed it into 
temporary safe-keeping. 

It slipped into the bore of my piece capitally—a little 
loose; but with my teeth I supplied a wad from fragments 
of a Cape journal. The eland was fairly under way to- 
ward the edge of his extremely dangerous territory. An- 
other second and he would be out of range, considering 
my miserable weapon. I fired. My brass-button bullet 
tumbled him over into the slimeand dank grass. He strug- 
gled a little, and raised his head angrily as I came spring- . 
ing and splashing to his side. He was dead as a door-nail " 
(which would have been almost as good a missile as that 
with which I had finished him up) by the time that, breath- 
less and with soaked and muddied legs, I stood beside 
him. = 

In a couple of hours Bassa and his silent relative came 
up, and their exclamations of satisfaction were noisy and 
many. We had a feast that evening, and the next day 
by a lucky chance overtook what I presumed was the | 
same herd again, for it included-only one bull this time. 
T killed a cow, and captured her young ‘calf, as I have said. 


Query: Do 
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AN ELAND FAMILY. 


The little creature nearly starved before we reached the 
South Lake Stockade, but it revived apace, and is at present 
a genuine pet. . 

So ends my eland excursion. The next time I may have 
less or greater luck to report to you. If I stay until the 
month’s end, your uncle Harwood proposes that we go 
north after elephant. 


THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 
BY THE CAPTAIN. 


N an island in the St. Lawrence River stood a camp 
()* last month in which all the canoeists who read HaAr- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE would have been greatly interested. 
It was the great annual encampment of the American 
Canoe Association, and in it were gathered about three 
hundred canoeists, who came from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

This Association is now four years old, and has nearly 
one thousand members. Any canoeist living in America, 
whose behavior proves him to be a gentleman, may be- 


come a member by apply- 
ing to the Secretary of the 
Association, and paying the 
dues, which are but two dol- 
lars for the first year, and 
after that one dollar annu- 
ally. In August of each 
yeara gathering, or‘‘ Meet,” 
of the Association is held at 
some pleasant place previ- 
ously selected, and here the 
canoeists go into camp for 
two weeks. At this Meet 
the members have a splen- 
did opportunity of learning 
the practical details of camp 
life, and of studying all the 
latest improvements in ca- 
noes, their rigs, and outfits. 
Three days of the Meet are 
devoted to sailing and pad- 
dling races. 

Fifty canoe clubs were 
represented at this year's 
Meet, and besides these 
many canoeists were pres- 
ent who do not belong to 
any club outside of the 

_ Association... Most of the 
clubs had large tents, above 
which from tall poles waved 
their various brightly col- 
ored flags, and around 
them were clustered the 
pretty little canoe tents, in 
which many of the canoe 
ists preferred to sleep. Two 
of the most prominent clubs 
of the Association, the New 
York, and the Mohican 
from Albany, were camped 
close to each other. 

In front of the New York 
tent hung an immense 
watch that had once done 
duty as a jeweller’s sign. 
It was labelled ‘‘ New York 
Time.” Many of the vis- 
itors to the camp laughed 
heartily when they saw this 
huge watch, but when they 

came to the Mohican camp they saw something that struck 

them as being even more funny. In front of the big club 
tent was the smallest tent ever seen. It was about a foot 
high, a foot wide, and eighteen inches long, was perfect in 
every detail, and had painted on one side the word ‘‘ Sob.” 

It was the tent of Sob, the Mohican Club dog, who lives in 

tents and canoes, and accompanies the captain of the club 
on all his expeditions. 
Sob isa very small dog, of just the right size to travel in 

a canoe, and what he lacks in size he makes up in intelli- 

gence. He has learned a number of funny tricks, but 
none of them is funnier than one that was taught him in 
camp. This was to go cautiously over to the wood-pile 
of the New York camp, seize a stick of wood, and drag it 

over to the Mohican wood-pile. He often got hold of a 

stick larger than himself, and only succeeded by tremen- 

dous exertion in dragging it home. When he had accom- 

plished one of these feats he would run to his master, all 

out of breath, but barking and wagging his tail, and would 
whine at him and pull him until he had visited the wood- 

pile, examined the stick iat Sob had just brought, and 
said, ‘* Good doggie." ‘ 
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While the Mohicans boasted of their club dog, the Hart- 
‘ord canoeists were equally proud of their club kitten, a 
oretty little animal that enjoys cruising in a canoe more 
shan anything else. While in camp she and Sob became 
rreat friends, and because he is a ca-nine, she was named 
* Ca-ten.” 

One day during the Meet Caten went out for a sail with 
yne of her owners, and met with a sad accident. She was 
n such good spirits that instead of staying quietly inside 
jhe canoe, as she should have done, she frisked about the 
slippery deck, climbed up on the sail, and acted as though 
here was nothing whatever to fear. Suddenly there came 
» stronger puff of wind than usual, a quick lurch of the 
-anoe, and in a moment poor Caten was in the water, 
swimming with all her might. 

It must have seemed an age to the poor little kitten be- 
fore the canoe could be put about, and she saw help ap- 
yroaching. She had sunk from sight twice before she was 
rescued and lifted, limp, dripping, and apparently lifeless, 
nto the canoe from which she had fallen. She was 
aaken to camp as quickly as possible, rubbed, dried, and 
1ursed with the greatest care for a long time before she 
showed signs of life. Sob watched all the proceedings 
with evident anxiety, and in perfect silence, until he saw 
rer open her eyes and make a feeble movement, when he 
vegan to bark joyously, and ran away in high spirits. 

One day as the members of the Deseronto Club of Can- 
ida were sitting in front of their tents, they saw a tiny sail 
ut in the river that seemed to be coming directly toward 
hem. It kept straight on, and finally the boat to which 
t belonged went ashore on the beach in front of their 
camp. The canoeists picked it up and examined it with 
nterest, for it was a genuine curiosity, and finally they 
noisted it high up on a tree trunk above their tents, and 
cept it as their camp banner. It was a toy sloop, evident- 
y of home manufacture, and probably built and launched 
yy some Canadian boy; for it came from the direction of 
jhe Canadian town of Gananoque, five miles away. It 
‘ould not possibly upset, for it was flat-bottomed, like a 
cow, and was provided with an immense centre - board 
nade of a section of stove-pipe flattened out double. The 
slock at the mast-head through which the throat and peak 
1alyards were rove was a button, and the sail had been neat- 
y enlarged so as to give it a better shape and a greater 
spread of canvas. Once during the canoe Meet it was again 
placed in the water, and Sob and Caten were put aboard 
is crew; but they only made a short voyage, for they ex- 
yressed such a decided dislike for their craft that they 
vere quickly taken from it into the canoes that were act- 
ng as escorts. 

The two prettiest sights of the Meet were a daylight re- 
view of the entire fleet, under sail, by the Commodore of 
she Association, and a night review of the same fleet under 
paddle, but decked with myriads of Japanese lanterns. 
In addition to the lanterns each canoe burned beautiful 
-olored fires, and from each were discharged Roman can- 
lles and other fire-works, until the whole scene was lile 
1 wonderful picture from fairy-land. 

Every day wagon-loads of old stumps and dry wood 
vere hauled to the top of Association Hill, back of the 
camp, and every evening they were made into immense 
~amp fires, around which the canocists gathered and told 
stories, sung songs, or listened to the music of a band, of 
vhich several came over from the mainland to serenade 
hem. At one of these camp fires a ghost-like figure 
stalked into the circle of fire-light from out of the dark- 
1ess, and delivered, in a most comical manner, a parody 
yn Mare Antony’s address at the burial of Cesar. 

About half a mile from the canoe camp, on a wooded 
point, was another cluster of tents, in which were camped 
she families of many of the canoeists, for in this Associa- 
on are members of all ages, from boys of sixteen to gray- 
headed men. In this ‘‘ Ladies Camp,” as it was called, 
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were many boys and girls who enjoyed themselves fully 
as much as their elders, if not even more. 

At half past ten o’clock every night the clear, sweet 
notes of a bugle, blown in front of the Commodore’s tent, 
advised everybody to go to bed, and ordered all loud noise 
to cease. At eight o’clock each morning the bugle order- 
ed all flags to the mast-head, and at sunset its brazen notes 
sent them fluttering to the ground. | 

Besides seeing things to amuse him and make him 
laugh in this canoe camp, an observant boy would have 
picked up many bits of information that would be of use 
to him when it came time for him to go camping or cruis- 
ing in a canoe. He would have seen all sorts of tents 
and cots and sleeping - bags, and canoe stores and tool 
chests and mess kits, and a hundred other things made for 
comfort and utility, but taking up the smallest possible 
space. Of all these things, I think, he would have been 
most interested in the canoe mess chest of one of the young- 
est canoeists present, a boy of about sixteen years old. It 
was just the size of Sob’s tent—a foot wide, a foot high, 
and eighteen inches long, made of zinc, and had a wire 
handle on each end that folded down. Thus, when it was 
empty, it could be used for a pail to boil water in, to 
wash dishes, or in a dozen other ways. Its lid had a fold- 
ing wire handle, and could be used asa frying-pan. Inside 
of it were six square double tin cans ; that is, in each can 
was another, a trifle smaller, that exactly fitted it. Each 
of the outer cans had a folding wire handle on one corner, 
and a slight lip on the opposite one, so that it could be 
used as a coffee-pot, tea-pot, stew-pan, drinking cup, or 
for any kind of cooking in which it is necessary to boil 
water. The inner cans were for carrying provisions, and 
in them were coffee, tea, sugar, oatmeal, corn-meal, and 
butter. The tops of the inner cans were made deep, and 
could be used as cups. 

It is probable that next year’s encampment of the Amer- 
ican Canoe Association will be held on this same island 
in the St. Lawrence, and by that time I hope that many 
of the boy readers of YOUNG PEOPLE will have become 
canoeists, and be able to enjoy for themselves the things 
they now read about. | 


BITS OF ADVICE. 
BY AUNT MARJORIE PRECEPT. 


ABOUT SMALL FEET. 


SAW Louie Arnold the other day, sitting in her room, 

_and crying as if her heart would like to break, over, of 
all queer things in this queer world, a pair of new shoes. 

Louie's great trouble in life is the fact that she happens 
to have a long and slender foot, when she admires a short 
and plump foot. She has a fancy that, between them, 
her mamma and the shoemaker are to blame for her foot, 
which she wants to look like Mamie De Lancy’s. But 
mamma always insists that her little daughter's boots and 
slippers shall be a trifle longer than the foot (in Louie's 
opinion already too long), that the heels shall be low and 
broad, and that the shoe shall fit very nicely, but not 
cramp any part of the foot so tightly that the blood shall 
not have room to flow. 

The shoemaker takes great pains to carry out her in- 
structions, Louie’s idea is that a very short, very tight 
little shoe, with very high heels, would make her look 
stylish. She would not mind limping about for a few 
days, as some of her school-mates always do when ‘‘ break- 
ing in” their new shoes. 

“Just think of it!’ she once said to me, in a tone of 
complaint; ‘Ive never had to break in a shoe in my life. 
My shoes never hurt me, even the first day.” 

Happy httle Louie! There are thousands of grown-up 
people who wish that twenty years ago their mothers had 
been asjsensible,and as firm ‘as your mamma is now. 
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If you wear a shoe which is too narrow and too short, 

you will probably have both bunions and in-growing nails. 
The torture of these deformities is fearful, and after a while 
ean not be borne with patience; the surgeon has to be 
called upon to cure one of the troubles, and the sufferer 
from the other has to go about in shoes like canoes for 
Size. 
_ A boy or girl who would like to be healthy and strong 
needs to take a great deal of exercise out-of-doors. <As a 
person can not run, jump, climb, dance, or walk in tight, 
‘* choking” shoes, of course wholesome exert{h in them 
is out of the question. 

Aunt Marjorie’s bit of advice is, Wear an easy shoe, have 
such a foot as nature has planned for you, and run about 
as much as you possibly can. 


WAS HE A HERO? 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY MARY DENSEL. 


HEY were all at the sea-shore during this very last 
July; among the rest, my little friend, with his aunt, 
who had taken care of him—wondrously tender and wise 
care—ever since his mother died, which was when Arthur 
was a baby, fourteen years ago. 

The breezes at Prout’s Neck were fresh and cool, very 
different from the close air which had wilted them in the 
hot city. The ocean, dashing against the rocks or surging 
up on the beach, was cool also; more than that, it is al- 
ways cold on this headland off the coast of Maine. 

That is why visitors can not take salt baths unless the 
blood flows quickly through their veins, else first a shiver, 
then a chill, at last a deadly coldness comes over them. 

But a certain clergyman, who was stout and full-blood- 
ed, a hale and hearty physician, and our boy Arthur were 
ready for anything in the swimming line. They would 
probably have taken a dip in the open polar sea if they 
had chanced to summer there. At any rate, Prout’s Neck 
did not daunt them. The stout clergyman was diving 
and ducking, the energetic doctor was plunging about in 
the water, while the “‘‘summer boarders” stood on the 
shore to laugh at their antics. 

‘Any under-tow ?” 

‘‘Ten for every mother’s son who puts his feet under 
water.” 

‘* Be sure the Jamaica ginger is on hand.” 

‘* Hot-water bags furnished gratis to thaw out frozen 
limbs!” 

The water sparkled, tempting the reverend Doctor far 
from the shore, closely followed by the irreverent Doctor, 
who swam like a frog. But all at once the latter turned 
toward the land. The spectators noticed that he swam 
slowly; presently that each stroke came with an effort. 

But he gained his foot-hold. 

-““No more for me to-day, thank you. There’s cramp 
waiting for some one out yonder. Come, Doctor, come.” 

But the clergyman didn't answer. He was floating on 
his back. : 

‘* Resting for a fresh swim.” 

But the ‘‘ rest” seemed to last a long time. 
carried him farther from shore. Could anything be 
wrong? An anxious thrill ran through the watchers. 
They strained their eyes. It became more and more evi- 
dent that there was serious trouble. Some one ericd, 
** Bring a rope.” 

A panic seized the group on the beach. 

Farther and farther out floated the bather. He was try- 
ing to signal *‘distress.” Only his head could now be 
seen. The ladies wrung their helpless hands. There was 
not a man near who could swim, excepting the physician, 
and it would only be a double death should he brave that 
icy water again. 


A big wave 


The clergyman was losing strength. He could not keep 
above those rolling waves much longer. The distress be- 
came agony. To stand on that shore and see aman drown 
before one’s very eyes was too horrible. 

Suddenly the door of one of the bath-houses opened. 
There stood the slender figure of young Arthur Stearns, 
bare-armed, bare-legged, clad only in the close-fitting shirt 
and short trousers which left his limbs free play. He 
gave one intent look, and seemed instantly to understand 
the situation. Nevera word did he speak. There was a 
quick bound to the water, a rush into the surf, and he had 
struck out toward the drowning man. 

A cry of anguish went up from the beach. 
a child avail at such a time? 


What could 
The large man would seize 


him as one in his extremity clutches at a straw. They 
would be swallowed up by that pitiless water. IIow could 
they tell the awful tale to the childless father? How 


could the mother-aunt bear her misery when she saw 
her cherished child sink before her very eyes ? 

Steadily on swam the boy. ILis brain was working 
through all the excitement. This is what it told him: 

‘You remember, Arthur Stearns, how your auntie was 
once saved from drowning by some one’s pushing her to 
land by pressing his hand against her feet held out stiff 
and straight.” 

“*Tremember,”’ said Arthur. 

‘‘Keep clear of the Doctor’s hands,” added the steady 
brain. 

*“T will,” auswered Arthur, and swam quickly on. 

The on-lookers, breathless with suspense, saw him come 
closer, closer—now reach the clergyman. They shuddered 
with fear lest he should be seized and dragged down. 

He was pausing. One little hand was put under the 
Doctor's head. He was evidently speaking. No one 
could hear, but they could discern that probably his words 
were understood. 

**T can push you ashore, sir, if you will keep your arms 
close to your side, and your feet together stiff, just as you 
are doing now. If you touch me we shall both drown.” 

The Doctor’s sense had not wholly left him. He still 
knew enough to do as he was told. 

With his left hand pressing the soles of the clergy- 
man’s feet, Arthur was making vigorous strokes with his 
free night arm. 

Slowly, slowly, but surely, they were making progress. 
It was like a big man-of-war pushed by a tiny tug-boat. 
But the ‘‘tuge” did valiant service. Nearer and nearer 
they came, till strong hands could reach out to draw the 
half-drowned clergyman to shore, and Arthur stood up- 
right. His work was done. 

Then they praised him. How those ladies did chatter 
and talk! They lauded the little hero to the skies. They 
patted and caressed him. They could find no words strong 
enough to express their admiration. 

All that confused the boy. He had gone to the rescue 
of a perishing man. Of course he had. What else was 
there to do? He had known how to push him to land. 
Why, anybody ought to have known that. What was 
all this fuss about? It was very perplexing. He did not 
understand it—this simple-souled lad, who had been taught 
always, under all circumstances, to do the right. All day 
long their praises worried him. 

But night-time came, and his aunt went upstairs to see 
that he was safe in bed, the mother-aunt, who had re- 
joiced greatly that her boy had proved himself worthy of 
the task set him. It was she who could always put mat- 
ters in their true light. 

‘Arthur dear,” she said, ‘‘ what you did to-day was 
nothing wonderful, but it was very wonderful that it was 
given to you to do. That should make you very thank- 
ful.” 

That view of the case was easy-to understand, and a hap- 
py boy closed his eyes;that night and slept. 
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1OW TO MAKE A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFIT, 
BY A BOY FOURTEEN YEARS OLD. 
DON’T know how many boys there are 
who want a photographic outfit as badly 
sIdid. Idid want one very, very much, 
nd there seemed no way for me to get it 
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inless I made one. I did make 
ne; and though I took a great 
eal of trouble, I spent very lit- 
le money. 


FIG i3 
Now I propose to tell the ig 
eaders of YOUNG PEOPLE just ” 


iow I did it, so that if they like 
hey can provide themselves 
vith a capital outfit—one that - 


vill take pictures perfectly, and * career 
vith so little expense that even ‘g 


he narrowest purse will con- 
ain enough to purchase every 
equirement. 7 


THE BELLOWS. 


To make the bellows you will first 
eed a box ten inches long by five inches 
eep and wide, and open at the ends, 
oft white pine-wood a quarter of an 
ich thick is best for making the box, 
hich will therefore be composed of 
vo pieces ten by five inches, and two 
ieces ten by four and a half inches. 
See Figs. 1 and 2.) 

ITaving made the box, take some 
ff card-board, and cut out forty pieces 
ke Fig. 3. The slips should be five and a quarter inches long on 
1e longest side by three-quarters of an inch wide, with the ends 
onverging toward the shorter side at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
ow take four pieces of black silesia nine inches square, lay them on 
1 table, and paste with mucilage or glue ten pieces of the prepared 
urd-board on each piece of cloth (see Fig. 4) about an eighth of an inch 
part, beginning with a long side and ending with a long side. Next, 
ith a few tacks passed through the cloth and not through the card- 
oard, fasten the prepared cloth to the box, with the card-boards on the 
nder side. Sew the projecting ends of the card-boards with stout linen 
read. The cloth will lap one and seven-eighth inches over each side 
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of the box. Cut off each alternate lap, and glue the remaining laps 
over the sides of the box from which the cloth has been cut. Now take 
the tacks out, and paste a strip of silesia nine inches wide and twenty- 
two inches long around the box, and let it stand for twenty-four hours, 
in order that the glue may harden. Then take it off the box, and crease 
the spaces between th® card-board strivs, and you will have a good pair 
of bellows. 


THE WOOD-WORK. 


While the bellows aredrying, you may work on other parts of the 
camera. -The; wood-work -should be of soft wood ao quarter of an inch 
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thick. Cut out two pieces six and a quarter inclies by one inch, and 
two pieces five and three-quarter inches by one inch. Put these togeth- 
er with glue and finishing nails, file and sandpaper the corners, and 
you will have a neat box six and a quarter inches square by one inch 
deep, without top or bottom. (See Figs. 5, 6, and 7.) 

Now make another box just like this, excepting that it is one anda 
half inches deep. Mark it No. 2, and put it aside for use when needed. 
Now take a piece of wood six and a quarter inches square, and cut 
a hole in the centre of it of the shape shown in Fig. 8, and large 
enough for the tube of your lens to slide up and down in freely. Care 
must be taken to have this hole exactly in the middle of the board. 
I can not give an exact size for the hole, as no two persons may have 
the same size of lens. 

Next make a plan like Fig. 9, having the circle five inches in diame- 
ter. Measure in from each side one and a half inches, and cut out the 
middle piece, which will look like Fig. 10. Cut the straight edges of the 
outside pieces like Fig. 11, and both edges of the middle piece like 
Fig. 12. 

Lay the first box on its edge, and put the front (Fig. 8) on it, fasten- 
ing it there with finishing nails. Even the edges and corners. Take 
the three pieces of the circle and lay them on the front, with the middle 
piece exactly over the hole. Glue and nail with brads the outside 
pieces to the front in such a manner that the projecting edges will hold 
the sliding piece, but not prevent its free movement up and down. Cut 
a hole in the centre of the sliding piece in which to mount the lens, 
This is the “sliding front” which is used for taking such a view as a 
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church steeple, which rises abruptly, or a view from a tower, which de- 
scends rapidly. 

Now for the “swing back.” Take two pieces of wood cut in the shape 
of Fig. 13, half an inch wide at top, one and a quarter inches wide at 
bottom, and five and three-quarter inches high. The bottom piece is 
six and a quarter-inches long by one and a quarter inches wide; top 
piece six and a quarter inches long by half an inch wide. Fig. 13 shows 
the side elevation, Fig. 14 the swing back finished, and Fig. 15 shows 
the action of the sliding front. 


THE HOLDER. 


The ground-glass holder comes next. It is made of two pieces of 
wood each six and a quarter inches long by one inch wide, and two 
pieces each six and a quarter inches long by three-quarters of an inch 
wide. Cut half-way through each end of each piece (Fig. 16, @ and 6), 
and then join the pieces firmly so as to make a perfect square six and 
a quarter inches on each side on the inside edge of the piece three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide. Cut out a strip a quarter of an inch wide and 
about half-way through the wood, thus making a small ledge for the 
plate of ground glass to rest on, Cut a piece of ground glass of the 
size of the inside of the square, slip it on the ledge, and fasten it with 
brads and tacks (Figs. 16 and 17). 


This is enough for this time. Next week we will con- 
tinue the subject, showing how to complete the apparatus, 
and how to make a suitable and convenient box to hold it. 








A DAY AT CONEY ISLAND. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


*“*QY EEMS like nurse ain’t in a hurry; 
Guess she don’t care if we're late. 
Charley, Dick, and I are ready. 
Willie, come! the boat won’t wait. 


“And what fun to take the white sand, 
Build a fortress to the sky, 

So that people can not see us 
As they wander gayly by! 


““And how strange to find you're tired 
When the time has come to go, 

And the whistle blows so loudly, 
Making people hurry so!” 


““Now we're off for Coney Island, 
Richard, Charley, Will, and 1, 

With our pails, and Charley's Psyche— 
His new boat, with sails so high. 


“And my doll, Jemima Larker, 
Has been sick as sick could be; 

So her doctor, Richard Parker, 
Ordered change for her and me. 


“*Oh, what fun to watch the white-caps 
Tumbling in from the great sea, 

As they chase the shining porpoise, 
Leaping, diving, in their glee! 


“Oh, what fun to feel the water 
Climbing upward to your knee! 

Charley he can go out further, 
Further far, than Dick or me. 


‘And what fun to feel the fine sand 
Tickling up between your toes, 
And to hear the pretty ladies 
Say, ‘You’re rosy as a rose!’ 


“Oh, what fun to watch the Psyche 
Scudding gayly out to sea, 

With her sails all swelling outward, 
And the gulls for company! 


And somchow the boat’s so sleepy 
That four sunny heads droop low, 

Dreaming o’er the day’s adventures 
In the evening’s amber glow, 


While poor dolly, all neglected, 
Upside down bebolds the sun, 

And wee Willie, sleeping sweetly, 
Dreams that supper-time’ has come. 


“*Seems like nurse ain’t in a hurry, 
Though we ache to go to bed, 
For she stops to tell be house-maid 
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OUR POST-OFFICK BOX. 


ERE is something very interesting indeed to 
every child who read the letter from Eddie’s 
mamma in No. 247. The Postmistress had no 
doubt in her own mind that Eddie would receive 
aA great many bright little epistles. Now you may 
see how each letter was like the cup of cold wa- 
ter given to one of Tis little ones, which the Mas- 
ter acknowledges as given to Himself. 


Ferous Farris, Minnesota, 

DEAR CHILDREN.—You saw a letter from Ed- 
die’s mamma asking you to write to him, didn't 
you? Well.do youthink he gotany letters? Did 
you Write to him’? Some of you did, for in the 
week the letter came out he received over eighty 
letters, and still they come. We write this now 
that you may know we received them, and to say 
that after a while you will each receive a reply 
All to: yourselves. I want each one of you to 
think this letter of thanks is for you. No matter 
how short or poorly written your letter, dear, 
how siniple your gift, it helped to fill the measure 
of my darling’s joy. for he was happy. My dear 
children, if you could have seen the look of hap- 
py. surprised pleasure on his poor pale face as 
the letters came in, how the frail hands gathered 
them upand held them--oh, soc/ose/—tillmamma’'s 
leisure bour, you would feel more than repaid for 
the effort you have made. Yourkind expressions 
of tendersvmpathy were very welcome and sweet 
Lo us, and helped us to more cheerfully take up 
the burden of our weary way. Children, Eddie 
will never stand or walk till the angels lead him 
up the shining shore from the dark river; all the 
care, comfort, or pleasure he ean have in this 
world must come to him through the gentle, lov- 
ing hands and the tender, thoughtful hearts of 
others. He has an active, sensitive, intellectual 
mind; a patient, loving, grateful spirit. Nothing 
in this world gives him more pleasure than to 
know that in this busy world some one thinks of 
und cares for him and mamma. Eddie is young 
nough to appreciate the dearest little printed 
etter also old enough,and his mind is sufliciently 
natured to appreciate fully those from our older 
Triends, and in this he and mamma are just of an 
we. Will our unknown friend ** Ampersand” 
send address? We hope the letters will continue 
Oo come to Eppie SMttuH, 

15 LincuIn Avenue, Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 


Battimore, Maryann, 

I thought I would write you another letter, al- 
fhhough I have written to you before: but I want 
o tell about the little trip my sister and I took 
ast week. We went to a place on the Chesa- 
yeake Bay called Tolchester Beach, about twen- 
y-six miles from Baltimore. It is an excursion 
esort, and there are two excursions there every 
lay. A large steamer, named Louise, which car- 
ies 2000 people, goes down and comes back again. 
she makes two trips a day. There is a hotel 
‘here, and sister and I went down and boarded 
there. There are such beautiful sunsets there 
very evening after the boat goes away. and the 
crowd too, and everything is quiet. We went 
lown on the beach and gathered pretty stones 
ind pebbles. It seemed almost like the ocean. 
Ve had a delightful visit, and returned home 
yery much pleased. IT must not make my letter 
00 long, so I will close. CUARLIE D, 





Exrcrast Hot Springs. 

I am staying at the Hot Springs, which are 
. mile and a half from Emigrant Gulch. They 
elong to My papa and some others. There is a 
ittle lake up in the hill above the house, and a 
yath-house by the hot springs, and we go down 
oO bathe every day. My baby sister Nora enjoys 
t very much, especially standing under the wa- 
eras it comes in. It is all she can do to keep 
‘rom tumbling down in the rush of the water. I 
‘ideona little pony. and my mamma used to ride 
00, but her pony is gone away. Yesterday we 


Vere washing out some gravel ina pan. Papa 
found some gold and quite a few rubies. The 


valley I live in is surrounded by lofty mountains, 
the tallest of which is Emigrant Peak, more than 
11,000 feet high. My papa was up the valley a 
few days ago, and was standing on a drift of 
snow, snow-balling. I fell off the pony one day, 
but it did not hurt me much. I have three little 
sisters—Ruth. Kate, and Nora. I take three pa- 
ers, and each of my sisters takes one. I hada 
ittle chipmunk, but he ran away. We are livin 
about fifty miles from the Yellowstone Nationa 
Park, and the railroad to the Park passes three 
miles from our place. WINIFRED M. 


It is very refreshing to hear of snow-balling in 
such weather as we have where the Postmistress 
lives. This far-away little writer must send an- 
other letter some day. 


La Favetres, [Lurnors. 

I am a farmer boy ten years old. I live ona 
large farm of my grandpa’s. Our house is on a 
high hill, and Walnut Creek runs through the 
place. There are a few fish in it. My papa has 
fifteen little calves, and one of them goes around 
and robs the other calves. 

Mamma says I may write about a bird that I 
saw one day. It may be that some of the little 
children would like to know aboutit. It.catches 
bugs and sticks them ona hedge thorn before its 
young hatch, and then gets them to feed the 
young birds. Wecallthem mouse-hawks. They 
area light gray color, with large heads and short 
tails. I wonder if that is the right name. I 
wrote ounce before, but my letter was not printed. 

MELVILLE B. 


Etmina, New York. 
I have been reading the letters in Harper's 
Youna Peopuie. I have not taken it very long. 
Ihave a number of papers, with very nice stories 
in them, which I would like to send to some hos- 
pital to comfort the poor little ones who are sick. 
Would you please give me an address, to which I 


e 


may send them? G. E. M. 


Send them to Sister Catharine, St. Mary’s Free 
Nospital for Children, 407 and 409 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York city. 


Tenge Haute, INDIANA, 

T have been thinking of writing to you for some 
time to tell you about the city in which I live. 
It has about 30,000 inhabitants. This city is call- 
ed the Hub of the West. It has a large number 
of schools. The Polytechnic, which was built 
and richly endowed by Mr. Rose, is located here ; 
also the State Normal, which is annually attend- 
ed by about 300 teachers. Our city schools are 
among the best inthe State. We had the largest 
distilleryin the United States, but it burned down 
this summer, and I hope people will never find 
money enough to build it up again. This is quite 
a manufacturing place; there are two rolling- 
mills, one blast-furnace and nail-works, and six 
flouring mills, and many others. My birthday 
will come on the 23d of August. and I shall then 
be eleven years old.) Grandma’s birthday comes 
the same day, and she will be seventy-five years 
old. TI shall attend school in the six-year grade 
this fall. I would like to tell you about my doll- 
house and my little brother, but I think my letter 
is too long. I have taken the paper for over a 
year, and like it very much. M, A. G. 


FRrANZRaNSBAD, BoukMia, AUSTRIA, 


DEAN PostTMISTRESS.—AS I have never before 
seen a letter from Franzensbad, I thought you 
and HArrPer’s YouNG PeopLe would Hke to hear 
something about the place. It is a pretty little 
Village with 2000 inhabitants. It isa bath-place; 
mud and iron bathsare the most popular. There 
are ten springs here. We have been travelling 
in Europe for nearly five years. We have been 
in a great many cities and villages. I went to 
school in Dresden, and was at the head of my 
class, and was not the oldest. as lam eleven: the 
other girls were thirteen and fourteen. All my 
lessons were in German and French, and I do not 
speak a word of English in school There are 
about ninety scholars and twenty-four teachers 
inmy school. It begins at eight in the morning 
and ends at one o'clock. How would the little 
American girls and boys like to have schoo) till 
the 20th of July, and begin again on the 20th of 
August’ We had to get up at six o'clock so as 
to be ready for eight-o’clock school, The public 
schools begin at seven o'clock. Good-by, dear 
Postwiistress. Your constant reader, 

CaRRiE G,. M. 


P.S.—I send you a receipt for sandtarte. 


The Little Housekeepers are greatly obliged 
to you. 


SANDTARTE.—One pound of butter beaten to a 
foam, the yolks of twelve eggs, and the rind of 
one lemon, one pound of sueur, and, by degrees, 
add to it one pound of potato flour: this must be 
stirred one hour. Afterward add the twelve 
whites of the eggs, beaten to a foam. Then put 
itina flat pan. and let it bake ina moderate oven. 

It is delicious to eat with strawberries and 
cream. “ This.’ says Carrie’s mamma, ‘is hard- 
ly areceipt for young people to make, but [know 
itis most easily euten by them when made.” 


CLramxsvilte, Texas. 


Iam a girl nine years old. I study Fifth Read- 
er, Second Geography, First Grammar, First 
Arithmetic, and Spe ume Deck: I beyzan taking 
music lessons the first of May. My teacher says 
Iam doing splendidly. I have no pets, but I have 
a very nice large French doll, and a great many 
nice books, which I take interest in reading. I 
just received two as a birthday gift, called Young 
Folk’s Cyclopedia of Places and Persons and Young 
Folk's Cyclopedia of Common Things. 

BLANCHE T. 


Naw Yorx Cirtv. 


As I have not written to you before, I thought 
I would do so now. I am a little girl eleven 
years old. As all the other girls tell you about 
their pets. I thought I would tell you about mine 
and my sister's. <A girl that we know brought 
home from the country three kittens; she kept 
one for herself, and gave the other two kittens 
to my sister and myself. Every morning about 
seven o’clock they came up to our room. I bad 
my cat for about one year and six months, and 
then he died. We have a little bureau which has 
two drawers in it, one of which is filed with cat- 
nip. When my sister’s cat wants any he goes to 
the drawer and takes it out, and eats all he wants. 

Clara M, 


Neopagsua, Kaweas. 
I have taken great pleasure in reading the let- 
ters written by the boys and girls in the Pust- 
office Box of HaARPER’s YounG PEOPLE. I have 
taken it ever since its first publication, and like 
it very much. I like the story of ‘* Left Behind, 
or Ten Daysa Newsboy,” very much, also ‘** Nan," 
“Toby Tyler,” and ‘‘ Mr. Stubbs'’s Brother.” I 
have a brother ten years old; his name is Her- 
bert. I have also a little sister three years old. 
She has no name; we ecall her Midget. J am 
twelve years old, and my birthday is the 7th of 

September. HELEN McC. 





Eus Cortace, Carpweitt, New Jersey. 
I thought you would like to hear from me, as I 
have never written to HARPER’s YoUNG PEOPLE 
before. I read all the stories and letters, and 
enjoy them very much. I live in Caldwell, New 
Jersey, in the summer, and Roseville, New Jer- 
sey, in the winter. While staying in Cauldwell we 
live on a farm owned by my papa, and enjoy it 
very much. I have two sisters und two bro- 
thers, one sister older than myself and one sister 
and two brothers younger. Iam fourteen years 
old, and go to school and study very faithfully. 
My most difficultstudy is the history of the United 

States. EVANGELINE MARIAN B. 


Barwania, Nortu Caroutsva. 

TI have been taking your charming paper from 
almost the first number, and having seen no let- 
ter from exactly this portion of North Carolina, 
have decided to write and see if the Postmistress 
would iuclude me in her great circle of little 
friends. I live nearthe central part of the State, 
ina little quaint Moravian village, which contains 
the second oldest Moravian church founded fn 
America. One hundred and twenty-five years 
ago the whole surrounding country was the home 
of wild Indians, and the settlers, in riding from 
here to the oldest station, three miles distant, 
were often attacked by the red men. I go to 
school two terms a vear, and am very fond of all 
my studies, especially of history. Papa gave me 
choice between 7he Youth's Companion and War- 
PER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, but I can merer give up 
** Hopper’s,” as my little sister calls it. Ido not 
know what I shall be when I become a man, but 
at present I have a great inclination for the sea. 
If you were a boy, would you not like to be a 
sailor? Butas Iam only twelve years old, I will 
have a long while to study over that. I must 
close, or you will think this too long to publish. 
Your friend, EvuGeENE W. L. 


Study diligently, Eugene, and fit yourself to be 
a nseful and honorable man, whether you shall 
choose to pursue a calling on the sea or on the 
land. Iam glad you are one of the bors who 
like Warren's Youne Peorue thoroughly. 


Brooxiyy, New Yong. 
Tsee so many letters in the Post-office Box that 
T think I will write too. I may not be able to 
write a very interesting letter, but I will do the 
best IT can. Iam a little girl twelve vears old. 
I wrote to little Eddie Smith, the litle cripple 
Whose mamma wrote to the Post-oftice Box and 
asked for some children to write to him to cheer 
him up, but I have not yet received an answer. 
Luu F. 


You are pleased to see what Eddie's mamma 
says to you, are you not? 





New Yore Crtv. 

T live in New York in a very high flat—eicht 
stories high—and we have a splendid view of the 
North River. Onaclear day we can see the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. I have two sisters and no brothers. 
and T take a great interest in the puzzles, and 
have answered some, and sent some of my own. 
I like, vowead | tie stories in Yocune Peorce very 
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have thirty-five chickens, two cats, two birds,and 


much, particularly “ Left Behind.” A little boy 





on the same floor with us has a telephone con- 

nection witn me, and we have fun with it. We 

go on excursions quite often; I always enjoy 

them. We had a real good day at ear ee 
&e e 


recently. : 
f 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Iam alittle girl eight years old. 





Dolls’ Fair’ began; I like it very much. 
in the country. | 
cat: one kitten is only a week old. 


near the water. DessiE GREER S. 





East Setauket, Lone Istanp. 
J am staying at East Setauket. 


near Setauket Bay. , 7 
and row boat.in which I go sailing on the Sound. 


I bave a pet horse, one canary. and a bicycle. I 


have taken HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE one year, 
and had it bound; it is the best paper for its in- 
teresting stories. CHARLIE F.N. 


Apams, MassaCHUSETts. 
My home is in a beautiful village situated at 
the foot of Mount Greylock, the highest land in 
this State, it being 3500 feet above the sea. About 
four miles from us is the Hoosaec Tunnel, a rail- 


way tunnel four and three-quarter miles Jong— 


the longest in the world. Our whole county 
(Berkshire) is noted for its beautiful scenery. 
There are between seven and eight thousand in- 
habitants in our town. The principal business 
is manufacturing. There are mills for making 
ginghams, paper, table-cloths, napkins, pique. 
towels, woollen goods, warps, sheeting, and the 
mills of the American Zylonite Company, where 
celluloid is made, and aJso made into combs, 
brushes, collars, cuffs, and many other things. 
Our schools closed the 20th of June for a vaca- 
tion of ten weeks, so [am having only music les- 
sons now. Iam very fond of the study of elocu- 
tion, and friends say [ama very good elocution- 
ist. I havea great many toys, but I think I en- 
joy my propeller, roller skates, and jack-stones 
yest of all. Can you skate on rollers? IT have 
no favorite among my pets, but love them all 
equally well. I am nine years old, and a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church, and also of the Band 
of Bible-Searchers. I would be pleased if some 
little reader of YouNG Peor_e would write to me, 
and I will answer the Jetter. 
Lettie M. M., Box 5231. 





JaMAIcA PLAIN. 
I have a brother and sister younger than Iam, 
and a sister older. I have no pets; papa won't 
have a cat, mamma won't have a dog, and rab- 
bits are out of the minds of both. I want a pet 
awfully. I had a very pleasant surprise the oth- 
erday. Thad been asking papa for quite a while 
to subseribe for Harper's YounG Propie, and 
one day, when I had no thought of receiving it, 
all the numbers from January 1 to July 8 came 
at once. Ihave not half read them yet. I think 
James Otis and Mrs. Lillie write lovely stories ; 
J like ‘Left Behind, or Ten Days a Newsboy.” 
very much. Will you please tell about the Little 

Hiousekeepers. With love, HELEN L. W. 


Any one may join the Little Housekeepers if 
she is willing to devote part of her time to learn- 
ing how to make her home happy, neat, and beau- 
tiful. If she knows any particularly nice receipt 
for biscuit, cake, or candy, she may send it. 


PittsFieLp, MAgsaciIUSRTtS. 


I have tried some of the receipts in HARPER’s 
Young Peorrie, and they were all very nice in- 
deed. I am going to study Latin next year. 
Please print this. as I want my friends to see it. 
My cousin is visiting me. We have lovely times 
toyether. Your little friend, Kate C. 





New Oevegans, Louisiana, 
I am thirteen years old, and I have taken the 
paper from the first number, and like it very 
much. Next week I am going in the ‘piny 
woods” for a week’s squirrel, rabbit, and bird 
hunting, and after I come back from my excur- 
sion I will go across Lake Pontchartrain for two 
day's fishing and sailing. Hoping you will priut 

this, I remain, WILLIAM J. P. 





Ware ro, Iowa. 

Wapello is situated on the west bank of the 
Jowa River, and is a small town with about one 
thousand inhabitants. In earlier times Indians 
had their camp here. Jt was named after an In- 
dian chief. Six miles from here, at a place called 
Blackhawk, there are several Indian mounds ; 
some have been opened, and valuable Indian rel- 
ics have been found. I have taken HArrer’s 
Younoe PEorie seven months. J receive my pa- 
per every Thursday, and wait patiently for it to 
come. like‘ The Ice Queen” and“ Left Behind, 
or Ten Days a Newsboy” very much. Our school 
will begin in September, and FT shall be glad of it ; 
Z will go to the highest school in the fall. We 


I have taken 
TlaArnPeR’s YouNG PEoPLeE since the story of i Le 

ive 
I have three kittens and one 
I have a 
handsome French doll and a bride, and I have a 
hammock and a swing and a tent, and I live very 


My father had 
a splendid little cottage built, which is situated 
I have a nice little sailing 





I have a little ground-squirrel. 


go fishing, but I never catch any fish. 
tornudo here on the Fourth of July. 
un aquarium. 
twelve years old. This is my second letter. 
AMELIA G. 


Mippieaury, VERMONT. 


Louie A. W. asked some one to tell ber about 
When you first get the worms you 
should put them into a glass jar with something 


cocoons. 


over the top, but be sure and leave a tiny crac 
for air. A wooden box is better. 


over, leaving a place just big enoug 


fresh ones. 


box or jar, or rolled up in a leaf. 
made its cocoon you h 


netting on. 


out. 
careful not to touch the cocoon. 


My mamma, sister, and myself expect to drive 
to Burlington to-morrow in our phaeton, and we 
I will tell you 
about our kitty, which is about the only pet we 
It has two of the cunningest little kittens 
I ever saw; one is white, and the other is three- 


anticipate the ride very much. 


have. 


colored. I shall have tostop now, as my letter is 
getting very long. With lots of love to the Post- 
mistress. May T. (uged 13). 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
I have some friends in Edgewood who take 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEopLE, and are very anxious 
to see my name in print, so [ hope you will print 


this letter. My brother and sister gave me and 
my othersister this paper fora Christmas present, 
and I like it very much. I 
friend, who took Harpen’s YouNnG PEopLeE, and 
she liked it also. 
now, and I shall write and tell her that. I have 
written to the Post-office Box. I read ‘The Ice 
Queen” and ‘ Left Behind,” and like them both 
very much. Ipa K. 





Lena, New York. 
Tam alittle boy only seven years old, and have 
never been at school, so my cousin is writing this 
forme. I have one brother and one sister older 
than myself. I have two cats, named Fred and 
Dom Pedro, and a dog named Rover. We live on 
a farm of two hundred and twenty acres. We 
have twenty-seven cows, fifty-five sheep, six little 
lambs, and four horses. I have taken HARPER'S 
YounG PEorce since last November, and like it 
very much, especially the Post-office Box and the 
stories * Racket” and “Crust of a Christmas Pie.” 

Frank D. P. 





Mount Jackson, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tam a little girl nine years old. I live on a 
farm, and have lots of pets—too many to name 
over. Wearehavinga delightful time just now; 
the cherries are ripe, and I enjoy helping to pick 
them. We have begun hay-making, and I like to 
ride in on loads of hay. ‘There are so many things 
to amuse me on the farm that I do not often get 
lonely. I have three brothers younger than my- 
self, but no sisters. Although we do live in tho 
country. we are in sight of school and church. 
Our ecliool will not commence until after har- 
vest. Ilovetogo to school. Istudy geography 

arithmetic, grammar, writing, and spelling, an 
am reading in the Fourth Reader, I can sympa- 
thize with the little boy who has to practice an 
hour every morning; I too have to practice each 
day on the piano. I visited New York last fall 
with mamma, and saw a great many wonderful 
sights. We walked across the Brooklyn Bridge, 
but we were very willing to ride back, as it was 
a much longer walk than we had expected. We 
also visited High Bridge, Central Park, and many 
other places. The greatest trouble was, there 
were too many things to see. IIow so many 
people live and thrive in so smalla space is more 
than L can understand. How I do wish some of 
the poor little children I saw had some of our 
fresh air, fruit, and milk! I think the Fresh-air 
Fund a real charity, and think every little boy 
and girl who can ought to do something to aid 
it. My letter is getting too long: I have written 
it all mysclf, and know there are plenty _of mis- 

takes. NETTIE M. W. 


It is just the life a child enjoys, isn’t it? to 
spend such long, merry days on a farm, with pets 
to care for and helpful things to do. Iam glad 
you had the glimpse of our great, beautiful city, 
and the walk over the bridge. 





Jenagy City, New JRusey. 
T have taken your paper from the day it was 
published. T like the first. serial story, “The 
Brave Swiss Boy.” Iam nine years old. I at- 
tend a select school. We have two pets; they 
are squirrels, and their names are Dic and Bet- 


In the spring we 
go over in the woods and gather wild flowers. I 
We hada 
We have 
Iam very fond of reading. I am 


Fill it about 
one-third with dirt; then tack mos quite uote 

1 to slip the 
worm through. Then, whatever it feeds on, you 
must put some of the leaves in, and be very care- 
ful to change the leaves every day and put in 
After it has made its cocoon it will 
be either down in the dirt against the side of the 
When it has 
ave nothing more to do 
with it, only be sure and leave the mosquito- 
You may leave it all winter, and 
then either in May or June I think it will come 
1 forgot to tell you that you must be very 


have a very dear 


She is visiting Atlantic City 





sy. I have been to Europe with my mamma and 

papa, and visited Westminster Abbey and other 

Interesting places. Good-by, dear er 
Emma H. 





It was the great poet Wordsworth, children, 
who wrote this spirited poem about 


THE WIND. 


What way does the Wind come? What way 
does he go? 

He rides over the water and over the snow; 

Through wood and through vale, and o’er rocky 
height 

ante me goat can not climb, takes his sounding 

ight. 

He tosses about in every bare tree, 

As, if you Jook up, you plainly may see; 

But how he will come, and whither he goes, 

There’s never a scholar in England knows. 


Hark! over the roof he makes a pause, 
And growls as if he would fix his claws 
Right in the slates. and with a huge rattle, 
Drive them around like men in a battle. 


Come, now we'll to bed, and when we are there, 

He may work his own will, and what shall we 
care? 

We may knock at the door—we’ll not. let him in; 

May drive at the windows—we'll laugh at his din. 

Let him seek his own home, wherever it be; 

Here's a cozy warm house for Edward and me. 


He will suddenly stop in a cunning nook, 

And ring a sharp ’larum, but if you should look, 

There’s nothing to see but a cushion of snow. 

Ah! none could be smoother wherever you go, 

Round as a pillow and whiter than milk, 

And softer than if it were covered with silk. 

Sometimes he'll hide in the cave of a rock, 

Then whistle as shrill as the buzzard cock ; 

Yet seek him, and what shall you find in the 
place ? 

Nothing but silence and empty space, 

Save in a corner a heap of leaves 

That he’s lett for a bed for beggars or thieves. 





Archae 0. Logist: It is delightful to find young 
gentlemen who are growing a little too old to be 
included among Harprer’s Youne Preor.e, with 
special emphasis on the young, still loving the pa- 
per, and sending greetings to itsreaders. Thank 
you for telling me that through the Exchange 
columns you have made agreeable friendsbips 
and collected fine specimens for your cabinet.— 
G. H. R., Eva W.S., Elda T., Grace R., H. Hl. C., 
Jun., Wm. D. B., M.S. and K. W., Laura B., Eva Jd. 
P., Clara G., May and Antonia B. G., Fliza B., 
Melvena Y. K., and Alice and Mattie E. G. will ac- 
cept thanks. 


PUZZLES FROM YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 


No. 1. 
TWO EASY SQUARES. 

1.—1. A point of the compass. 2. Extravagant. 
3.To speak. 4. The part of a rail on which car- 
wheels bear. 5. Cattle. 

2—1. A color. 2. Not frequent. 3. A sunken 
space around the basement of a building, 4. A 
period of time. CLARA MOORE. 





No. 2. 
TWO DIAMONDS. 
1.—1.In bug. 2.A period. 8. A Scottish hero. 
4.A deed. 5. Inegg. 
2—1. A consonant. 2. By way of. 
in Ohio, also a river. 
vowel. 


3. A county 
4. A girl's hame. 5, A 
EUREKA. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No, 250. 


No. 1.—lerring. Salmon. Trout. Perch. Smelt. 
Shad. Cod. 


No. 2.—H O FE CAT OA K 
O1 L ATE ATE 
ELM TRA K EG 

No. 3.— ‘* Left Behind.” 

No. 4.— COST 

OBE Y 
SEER 
TY RO 
No. 5.— R 
POE 
ROSES 
EEL 
Ss 





Correct answers to puzzles have been received 
from Eureka. Edward W, Milliken, Jun., Cassius 
W., Dunean W. Blake, Charlie Davis. Eva M. Bro- 
phy, Albert Lessing, John C. Cox, Kittv Feeder, 
Carrie Thomson, Jessie Deans, J. C., Jun., May 
Tarbox, Milly Green, Jane Van Blarcom, Fanny 
and Florence, and Lugene D. 


[For EXCHANGES, see 2d and 3d pages of cover.) 
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PETS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 


——— 


r ; partly fill it with cold water; at the same time get ready some 
A WATER TRICK, hot water, which need not be boiling, and color it with a little 


red ink. Then, placing a card upon the surface of the cold w: 
fully observed, an ascending current may be seen in the mid- ter, pour the colored hot water very gently on the floating car 


dle of the vessel, due to the heated water rising to the surface, | If carefully done, it will be found that the hot water loats | 
and that hot water is lighter than cold may be easily proved by red layer on the top of the WSSTE which | 


F water which is being boiled in a glass vessel be care- 


- 


wes oc ead u 


the following experiment. Take a pretty wide glass vessel and | the bottom of thedighed by a 
=a 


e 
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MONI y: 2s Cb 
BY N.I.N. 
WISH—I wish—” Patty Breynard shut her book, 
and sprang out of her chair, her face all in a 
glow. SS SSS eee 
“Well?” said Mrs. Breynard, smiling. The family LO Sa SSS ee 
were accustomed to sudden demonstrations from Patty. AS SS == 
ce c 99 * ; ‘ a 1 ’ . 
Oh dear, exc aed. she, running her words to- Se piine aed OEE eT DEE 
gether in a breathless fashion, ‘‘I wish I had lived at 
the time of the Crusades! I ‘have just been reading : 
how people made up quarrels, and sold their lands, “and A cloud came over Patty’s face. To be a girl seemed 
went out in a body to drive the Turks from the Holy Land, | in Dick’s eyes the crowning misfortune of life, and he 
and Godfrey of Bouillon refused to be made the king. I} delighted in expressing his “sentiments to Patty, taking 
should like to have been as noble as that.” her down when she had a fit of the ‘‘high strikes,” as he 
‘*Dear me,” put in Dick from the sofa, ‘‘ what on earth | called it. 
could you have done? Women couldn't go anywhere. But in a momenta ae ah Gel hens 
You are nothing but a girl, you know.” . That's. just a etecinn et Nou RODibk Breynard,” 
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she said. ‘‘You had better read your history again. 
Women did go, some of them dressed as pages, and they 
wore the badge too—a red cross on their left shoulder— 
and—” 

‘*The Crusades liad many other features besides those 
you describe,” interrupted her mother. ‘* What good they 
accomplished was far apart from their original object, and 
there was the ruin of many a land and home. When 
you are older you will understand about it better. But, 
Patty, I have an errand for you to do this afternoon. 
Will a long walk tire you?” 

‘*No, indeed!” Patty looked down at her sturdy limbs 
as though the mere idea were an insult. 

‘‘ Papa said he should stay at the factory late to-night; 
there is some work he wishes to look after himself. Now 
a letter has come from Aunt Martha, saying that she will 
be at Hunter's Station this evening, and I am sure he will 
wish to meet her. Will you take the letter down to him 
before tea?” 

Patty started for her hat and sacque. 

‘* Before you go,” called out Dick, ‘‘just hand me that 
book you were reading, will you? and give my pillow a 
shake. Girls are—well, worth a little something about 
such things, you know,” looking at her mischievously. 

Patty obeyed, stopping to give his head several loving 
little strokes. Dick was a great tease, but just now he 
was suffering from asprained ankle. He could not go out 
into the sunshine, nor drink in the fresh summer breeze, 
nor have any fun. Patty did not see how he bore it at 
all. So she re-arranged his pillows, drew back the cur- 
tains, that he might see better, and then once more bound- 
ed off. 

In two minutes her bright face re-appeared m the door- 
way. ‘‘ Mamma,” she said, ‘* Harry and Bessie both want 
to go with me. May they ?” 

Mrs. Breynard glanced at the clock. ‘‘It is pretty late,” 
she said, ‘‘and rather a long walk for them.” Then, see- 
ing Patty’s look of disappointment, ‘‘But perhaps you 
might take them as far as the bridge, and let them play 
near the boat-house until you come back. Only, Patty,” 
she called out, going to the door, for at the first signal of 
consent the little girl had dashed from the room, ‘‘ be very 
careful. Tell them they must not go on the bridge.” 

But Patty was already half-way down the garden path. 
‘All right, mamma,” she cried, gayly, waving back her 
hand. 

Mrs. Breynard returned to her work. 
any danger,” she said, musingly. 
always so obedient.” 

Mr. Breynard’s house was situated half a mile from a 
small fresh-water lake, one of a series connected by a deep 
flowing stream. A lane back of the house led to this 
stream, Which was crossed by a narrow bridge at the point 
just above where it widened into the lake. At the head 
of the lake, on the opposite side, was a large paper manu- 
factory, which was under his superintendence, and was 
where Patty’s errand led her now, The children delight- 
ed in this place. Dick owned a boat, which he kept moor- 
ed close by, and when he was well entertained them many 
an afternoon by rowing them over its smooth glassy waters. 

They chatted joyfully on their way, running races and 
chasing butterflies. It did not take them long to reach the 
-boat-house. Then a sudden thought struck Harry. 

‘* Patty,” he said, ‘‘can’t you give us a little row ?” 

Patty looked doubtful. ‘‘I am not sure mamma would 
wishit. She might not like me to take you out all alone.” 

‘* She won't care,’’ said Bessie, coaxingly. ‘‘ You row 
as well as Dick, and it is so long since we had a sail. Do 
take us just a little ways—as far as the water-lilies out 
there!” | 

The cool, clear sheet of water looked very tempting aft- 
er the walk. 

‘*T haven't the key, and can't get the oars out of the 





‘‘There can’t be 
‘‘ Harry and Bessie are 
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boat-house,” Patty said, putting her hand instinctively 
into her pocket. Yes, there it was. She had forgotten 
to put it away in its place when she had used the boat the 
day before. ‘‘ Well,” she continued, ‘‘just long enough 
to gather a few water-lilies to put in Aunt Martha's roon, 
and then you must be satisfied to wait till I come back.” 

How lovely the water was, the air so fresh, the sky so 
blue, with an array of clouds sailing like stately ships 
over its quiet surface! It scarcely seemed to the children 
that they had been out ten minutes, when the sun, travel- 
ling fast behind the hills, admonished Patty that she had 
lost considerable time. 

‘‘T will not stop to lock up now,” she said, as she drew 
the boat under some trees. ‘‘ You, Harry and Bessie, stay 
here and watch it until I come back.” 

Once fairly off, she soon arrived at her father’s office, 
But here a fresh delay awaited her. Mr. Breynard was 
very busy talking with a gentleman, a member of the firm, 
and could not attend to Patty for some time. At last he 
heard her message, and read the letter. 

‘I can not possibly be home,” he said, ‘‘ before eight 
o'clock, but there will be time enough to meet Aunt Martha 
then. The train does not get in until after nine. Tell 
mamma, Patty, to have Dobbin harnessed, and do not 
delay the supper.” 

Patty's journey homeward was a little more deliberate. 
While waiting in her father’s office it had dawned upon 
her memory like a flash that her mother had forbidden 
her only the week before to take the children out alone 
in the boat. 

‘You must wait until Dick is well, Patty,” she had said, 
‘‘unless papa or I go with you. Harry and Bessie are too 
little yet to be trusted on the water without any one to 
look after them, and you can not possibly manage them 
and the boat too. So for the present you must do your 
sailing alone.” 

Patty’s conscience pricked her sorely as she walked slow- 
ly along, with the consciousness of having betrayed her 
mother’s confidence. She had been trusted against her 
mother’s better judgment too. She knew that, for she had 
seen the hesitation in Mrs. Breynard’s face when she gave 
her consent. To be sure, she had forgotten, but mamma 
would say that was no excuse. Was not a girl thirteen 
years of age old enough to think ? 

The consequences of a careless act are sometimes as 
dreadful as those where the offender is more guilty. Pat- 
ty remembered the terrible railroad accident that had oc- 
curred a few months before, because the engineer had not 
said that the brakes were out of order, and shuddered. 
“Well,” she thought, ‘‘I will remember next time. <Any- 
way, nothing has happened to them; I am thankful for 
that;” and then she gave a little start and quickened her 
pace. How could she be sosure? She had left the chil- 
dren at the water's edge with the boat. Suppose it should 
enter their minds to get into it, and they should float away 
by themselves! The little girls walk turned into a run 
as she neared the bridge. 

Yes, there they were, quietly sitting by the boat, and 
perfectly safe, Harry waving his hat as he saw her in the 
distance, Bessie crying out with pleasure as she sprang 
forward to meet her, dragging an oar in her hand. 

‘*Be careful, Bessie; don’t run!” shouted Patty from the 
opposite shore. ‘' Wait on the bank for me.” 

But the warning came too late; the child was already 
on the bridge, and even as Patty spoke, her foot entan- 
gled in the oar; she tripped, fell against the light railing. 
and, crash! 

Patty's heart gave one leap, and then stood perfectly still. 
as she waited to hear the splash in the waters below. 

Butitdid notcome; only acry of childish terror reso:nd- 
ed through the air, How she ever reached the bridge, 
how she ever had the strength to cross it, Patty never 
knew; butin.an instant sheqvasjomcthe spot, and then she 
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saw what so far had saved Bessie’s life. 


projecting from a board which sustained the bridge be- 
low. The child hung suspended in the air, supported 
only by a rusty nail, which even now was giving way 
under her weight. Patty. leaned forward, trying to grasp 
the child, but she was just beyond her reach. The thought 
went through her mind lke the lightning’s flash: ‘It 
would do no good anyway. She is too heavy. I could 
not lift her.” Then she called out calmly, though her 
heart beat so loudly she scarcely heard her own words: 

‘* Be perfectly quiet; oh, Bessie, do not struggle, or you 
will surely fall! Iwill get you in a moment, dear; only 
do just as I tell you.” 

The little girl did not speak, and instantly, quicker than 
she could think, Patty was in the boat. Would she ever 
reach her? It seemed to Patty that she could fairly hear 
the creaking of the nail against the decayed wood as it 
wrenched itself from its place; then, with all her strength, 
she added stroke to stroke, and the little boat shot down 
the current. 

On, on, with the consciousness that the knot in Bessie’s 
sash was loosening, that she was slipping nearer and 
nearer to the water. In a moment it would all be over. 
One prayer, one superhuman effort, a shout of triumph 
from Harry on the shore. Patty reached the bridge, 
steadied herself in the boat, and received the child into 
her arms just as the hook gave way and fell with a splash 
into the water. 

What a long walk it was home, and how terribly tired 
Patty felt with the reaction after all the strain and excite- 
ment! Scarcely a word was said. Bessie clung tightly 
to Patty's hand, while Harry kept close to lis little sister's 
side, thinking how dreadful it would have been if, instead 
of walking by them, they had had to carry her little form, 
rescued, cold and white, from those terrible waters. 


Three shrinking little figures, three white little faces, 
met Mrs. Breynard’s gaze as she stood on the door-step 
straining her eyes out into the evening gloom. 

‘*T disobeyed you, mamma,” sobbed Patty, ‘and almost 
killed Bessie.” Then everything about grew very black, 
and the stars just peeping out in the evening sky seemed 
to come down from their places and flash all about Patty 
in the darkness. When she came to herself again she 
was lying on the sitting-room sofa, Mrs. Breynard rub- 
bing her hands with cologne, and Dick on his crutches 
standing at the end, gazing wistfully into her face. 

It took a long time to tell the story. Papa had arrived, 
and if the train had not fortunately been late, Aunt Mar- 
tha would have found herself quite forgotten. Once her- 
self again, however, Patty told it simply and bravely, tak- 
ing all the blame, and quite unconscious that in the eyes of 
the family she was little less than a heroine. Mrs. Brey- 
nard held Bessie in her lap, but her hand grasped Patty’s 
very tight as she heard of her darling’s danger, and in 
Dick’s eyes there arose a very suspicious moisture. 

“Catch me talking about girls again,” he said. ‘‘ You 
did have presence of mind. Why, Patty, I should have 
been proud to have you for a page if I had been a Cru- 
sader. What did you think when you were rowing so 
fast 7” 

“That it was all my fault,” gasped Patty. ‘' Don’t 
praise me, Dick. If I had only remembered and minded 
mamma, the oars would have been safe in the boat-house, 
and the whole thing would never have happened.” 

‘*T don’t know about that,” said Dick, reflectively, go- 
ing over toward the window to look out, as if he might 
there gain some fresh information on the subject. 

There was no answer, presently a little heavier breath- 
ing, and when Dick turned again, Patty, worn out by the 
day’s exertions, had fallen fast asleep on the sofa. 

As soon as he could hobble comfortably about on his 


In the fall her | 
sash had caught, and partially wound itseif round a hook 
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crutches, Dick had a mysterious errand into town, and a 
few days later Patty was surprised by receiving from him 
a neat little package. Inside, reposing in a tiny velvet 
case, lay a bright silver pin, on which was engraved a 
boat crossed with a pair of oars, and underneath the words, 
Dux femina facti.* 

By what process of reasoning the classical Dick had as- 
sociated Bessie’s rescue with the feats of the immortal 
Dido, Patty did not stop to inquire, but the gift, ‘‘ her hon- 
or badge,” Dick called it, gave her a great deal of happi- 
ness. Not only did she value it for its beauty and what it 


recalled, but because she felt it sealed the promise made. 


tacitly on that night, which they would none of them ever 
forget, that never again, either in earnest or in play, would 
Dick taunt her with being ‘‘ Only a Girl.” 





THE LITTLE GRENADIER.+ 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 
N the field of Balaklava 
The British grenadiers 
Marched in the van of battle 
With clear and ringing cheers. 
And with them, kecping time and step, 
A lad not twelve years old— 
The pet of the Third Battalion, 
Wearing their red and gold. 


Amid the ceaseless rain of fire, 
Amid the clash of steel, 

His little heart throbbed high to know 
The joy that warriors fecl. 

From point to point, with small fleet feet 
And eager face alight, 

He passed, undaunted and unharmed, 
Through all that bloody fight. 


But when the darkness call a truce, 
And men a respite found, 

And fifteen hundred Englishmen 
Were lying on the ground, 

Then gentle Mercy stooped and gave 
The order to his heart; 

And then the little hero filled 
A more than hero’s part. 


Amongst the wounded grenadicrs 
With hopeful words he sped, 

Piling the stocks of broken guns 
He found among the dead; 

And while men watched him flit about 
In the cold, misty night, 

Wondering what purpose he could have, 
Up sprang the blazing light, 


Making one bright and cheerful spot 
Where all was dark and cold, 

And spreading saving warmth around 
The men in red and gold, 

While with a skillful haste he brewed 
The warm, refreshing tea; 

A common service, but to them 
An angel ministry. 


To some it was a draught of life; 
To some it only gave 

A moment’s rest, ere they could win 
The quiet of the grave. 

But, oh, what eyes were raised to his! 
What words were muttered low! 
What fervent blessings followed him 

As he passed to and fro! 


His Colonel loved him for the deed, 
And far and wide ’twas told 

How on that dark and bloody ficld 
The boy in red and gold 

» Had made the tea and served the men, 

With none to help or cheer; 

And noble hearts praised everywhere 
The little grenadier. 





* 1 was leader in the deed. ' : a 

+ min tele Pecaidicr is Thomas Keep of the Third Battalion of British 
Grenadier Guards. His valor both in the battles of Inkerman and Bala- 
klava was considered worthy of special praise, and Colonel Wood of the 
Third Battalion wrote an account of the incident, as did Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, who makes the child’s age ten years, 
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ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL MON 
BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


KEY, 


NE of the great British war ships in the Crimean war 

between England and Russia was the Bellerophon. 

On board of this ship there lived an ape named Sambo, 

who made a great deal of fun for both officers and men. 

He also got himself into numberless scrapes, and ‘smelt 
powder” oftener than monkeys like to do. 

Sambo was so fond of mischief that he was kept chained 
to a small house, or kennel; but this was not a heavy 
structure, and seizing the chain in one hand, so as to take 
the strain off his belt, he would drag it all about the main- 
deck, going pretty much where he pleased, after all. 

A favorite spot with him, because of its warmth, was 
the galley, or ship’s kitchen. One day, finding the galley 
quite clear, he tried his hand at cooking, and in about 
half a minute nearly succeeded in producing a dish of 
boiled monkey, by spilling a kettleful of hot water over 
himself. It was a long time before he recovered, and ever 
afterward, whenever he eot in the cooks’ way, they had 
only to show him a kettle, filled or empty, to make him 
secamper off, yelling with terror. 

Though he remembered the scalding so well, yet he tried 
another experiment in the galley, this time at baking. 
Seeing an oven door open one cold night, and thinking 
himself in great luck to hit upon so snug and warm a 
berth, he crept in, and went to sleep. By-and-by the cook 
came, Shut the oven door, and lighted the fire. It was 
not long before strange noises—scratching and faint 
squealing-—began to issue from the stove, so that the cook 
made up his mind it was possessed by goblins. Finally, 
however, he plucked up courage enough to open the oven 
door, when out leaped the well-warmed Sambo, grinning 
and chattering at a tremendous rate over his narrow escape. 

To some of the youngsters on board he took a dislike; 
perhaps they had plagued him. He was well able to 
return the compliment. When one of them would be 
folding up his hammock in the morning, Sambo would 
suddenly leap from his hiding-place into the hammock, 


which the boy would drop instantly, for the monkey 
could bite if he cared to. There Sambo would sit, growl- 
ing and making faces, until he got tired of the fun, and 
gave up his prize. Still he was on good terms with nearly 
everybody. In the evening he especially enjoyed nestling 
under the overcoat of some officer, and getting whiffs of his 
tobacco smoke. Once he broke his chain, stole into the 
clerk’s office, tore papers to pieces, upset the ink, and so 
daubed his fur with the black fluid that he looked like a 
young negro. Discovered at this, and knowing what he 
deserved, he fled to the loftiest rigging, and could not be 
persuaded to come down for a long time. 

Sambo’s anxiety all the time was to keep himself warm 
at night. At last he hit upon a novel way. Discover- 
ing that he could reach the poultry coops, which were 
hung to a beam, he watched until a hen put her head 
out between the bars. At once Sambo made a grab, and 
pulled the unfortunate fowl out by the neck. Holding 
her firmly, he dragged his kennel back to its place before 
the galley fire, where he lay down, and slept all night with 
the chicken in his arms likea baby. Next morning he 
partly led and partly drove her back to her coop. Every 
cold night after that he provided himself in this way with 
a warm bed-fellow, never hurting the fowls beyond their 
unpleasant experience in being dragged through the coop 
bars. 

By-and-by the great ship became engaged in the battle 
of Sebastopol. In the midst of the bombardment a shell 
caine through an opening in the deck, and exploded among 
the sheep pens and poultry coops, to which Sambo had been 
consigned when preparations for the battle were made. 
The shell knocked the coops to pieces, killed most of the 
hens and turkeys, and smashed things generally. Out 
of the smoke and sulphur and shower of splinters and 
feathers came Sambo, frightened almost to death, but oth- 
erwise unhurt, and leaped with one bound into the arms 
of an officer standing near by. He trembled with fear, 
and in tones of the strongest indignation began to tell in 
the most rapid way the story of the outrage he had suffered. 

Though shot and shell hurtled thickly through the rig- 
cing and about the hull all day long, Sambo remained 
untouched; and at night the officer of the deck reported 
him to the admiral as having behaved with great gal- 
lantry during the action. 


WAKULLA. 


BY KIRK MUNROE. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘* CAPTAIN LI’S” STORY. 
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4\S the Nancy Bell cleared the land, so as 
to leave Castine Light over the port 
quarter, the tug cast loose from her, 
and sail was made on the schooner. 
The last thing Mark Elmer saw as he 
left the deck, driven below by the bit- 
ter cold, was the gleam of the light on 
Owl’s Head, outside which Captain 
Drew said they should find the sea pretty rough. 

The rest) of, the family had) gone-below some time be 
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fore, and Mark found that his mother was already very 
seasick. He felt rather uncomfortable himself, and did 
not care much for the supper of which his father and Ruth 
ate so heartily. He said he thought he would go to bed 
before supper was half over, and did so, although it was 
only six o'clock. Poor Mark! it was a week before he 
again sat at table or went on deck. 

During this week the Nancy Bell sailed along the coasts 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina. She went inside of Martha’s Vineyard, through 
Vineyard Sound, in company with a great fleet of coast- 
ers; but when they passed Gay Head and turned to the 
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worst capes along our entire Atlantic coast, and is prob- 
ably the one most dreaded by sailors. When coming 
home from the West Indies they sing an old song which 
begins: 
“*Now if the Bermudas let you pass, 
Then look for Cape Hatteras.’ ” 


Slowly dressing, with the Captain’s aid, Mark, feeling 
very weak, but free from the horrible sickness from which 
he had suffered so long, managed to get out on deck. He 
was astonished at the change that one week’s sailing 
southward had made in the general appearance of things, 
When he was last on deck, it and the rigging were coy- 

















westward into Long Island Sound, the Nancy was headed 
toward the lonely light-house on Montauk Point, the ex- 
treme end of Long Island. From here her course was 
for the Cape May Light-ship, on the New Jersey coast, 
and for some time she was out of sight of land. 

So they sailed, day after day, ever southward, and to- 
ward the warmth which was to make Mr. Elmer well and 
strong again. 

Although Mark was very ill all this time, Ruth was as 
bright and well as though she were on land. This was 
very mortifying to her brother; but ‘Captain Li,” who 
went in to see him every day, comforted him by telling 
him of old sailors he had known who were always sea- 
sick for the first few days of every voyage they under- 
took. 

The schooner was off Cape Hatteras before Mark felt 
able to leave his berth. At last one evening, when the 
sea was very quiet, ‘‘ Captain Li” said: “Come, Mark, I 
want you to turn out and go on deck to see the last of 
Hatteras Light. You know Cape Hatteras is one of the 





““THE VERY PRETTIEST CRAFT I EVER SET EYES On.” 





ered with snow and ice. Now nota particle of either 
was to be seen, and the air was mild and pleasant. A 

new moon hung low in the western sky, and over the 
smooth sea the schooner was rippling along merrily un- 
der every stitch of canvas that she could spread. 

Mark received a warm welcome from his father, mo- 
ther, and Ruth, who were all on deck, but had not ex- 
pected to see him there that evening. 

“Quick, Mark! Look! Hatteras is ’most gone,” said 
Ruth, pointing, as she spoke, to a little twinkle of light so 
far astern that it seemed to rest on the very waters. ° 

Half an hour later the Captain said, ‘‘ Now let’s go below, 
where it is warmer; and if you care to hear it, I will spin 
you a yarn of Hatteras Light.” 

‘“ Yes, indeed,” said Ruth and Mark together. 

‘‘ By all means; a story is just the thing,” said Mr, and 
Mrs. Elmer, also together, at which they all laughed, 
hooked little fingers, and wished. 

When they had made themselves comfortable in the 
cabin, Mark being allowed to occupy the lounge on ac- 
count of his recent illness, the Captain began as fol- 
lows: 


‘Ten years ago thisiwintey Ca QQARIR voyage of 
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any length, though before that I had made some short 
runs on a little coaster between New York and down- 
East ports. Getting tired of this, and wanting to see 
something more of the world, I shipped in New York, 
early in December, on board the very prettiest craft I 
ever set eyes on, for a voyage to the West Indies. She 
was the hundred-ton schooner-yacht J/trage, and her 
owner had determined to try and make her pay him some- 
thing during the winter by running her as a fruiter. She 
carried a crew of five men, besides the captain, mate, and 
steward, all young and able seamen. I was the young- 
est and least experienced, but was large for my age, and 
passed muster with the rest. 

‘“We had a pleasant run down to Havana, passing 
Moro Castle, and dropping anchor on the seventh day out 
from New York, but found some trouble there in getting 
a cargo for the home voyage. The delay worried our 
skipper considerably, for he had calculated on being home 
with his wife and baby at Christmas. But we of the crew 
enjoyed the city, and I for one got leave to go ashore 
whenever I could, and made the most of my opportunity 
to see the sights. 

‘“We had laid there about ten days, when one morn- 
ing, as the skipper came up the after-companionway 
from the cabin, a big gray rat rushed out on deck ahead 
of him, scampered to the side, and plumped overboard. 
We all saw it in the water, swimming for the quay, which 
was but a short distance from us, and, quick as a thought, 
the skipper had jumped back into the cabin for his pistol, 
and before the beast had got more than half-way he had 
fired several shots at it. The bullets struck all around 
the rat, but didn’t hit it, and we saw him disappear 
through a crevice between the stones of the quay. 

‘Our captain was a very superstitious man, and this 
incident troubled him, for I heard him say to the mate 
that he never knew any ship to have good luck when 
once the rats began to leave her. 

“Soon after this we took in our cargo of pine- Monies 
and bananas, and started for home. Our first three days’ 
run was as pretty as ever was made, and, with the Gulf 
Stream to help us, it seemed as though we might make 
New York in time for Christmas, after all. 

‘‘Then there came a change; first a gale that drove us 
to the westward, and then light head-winds, or no winds 
at all; and so we knocked round for three days more, and 
on the day before Christmas we hadn't rounded Hatteras, 
let alone made Sandy Hook, as we had hoped to do. 

‘‘Tt was a curious sort of a day, mild and hazy, with 
the sun showing round and yellow as an orange. The 
skipper was uneasy, and kept squinting at the weather, 
first on one side and then the other. We heard him say 
to the mate that something was coming, for the mercury 
was falling faster than he had ever seen it. 

‘‘Things stood so until sunset, when the haze settled down 
thicker than ever. I was at the wheel, when the skipper 
came on deck and ordered all canvas to be stripped from 
her except the double-reefed mainsail and a corner of the 
jib. Ile sung out to me to keep a sharp lookout for Hat- 
teras Light, and then went below again. 

‘When I caught sight of the light, about an hour 
later, and reported it, it wasn’t any brighter than it looked 
when you came on deck a while ago, Mark, and we were 
heading directly for it. When the skipper came up and 
looked at it he told me to keep her so while he took a 
squint at the chart. 

‘‘TIe hadn’t more than gone below again when there 
came such a gust of wind and rain, with thunder and 
lightning close after, as to lide the light and keep me 
busy for a few minutes holding the schooner up to it. 

‘The squall passed as suddenly as it came, and there 
was the light, right over the end of the -flying-jib-boom, 
burning as steady as ever, but looking mighty blue some- 
how. I thought it was the effect of the mist, and tried to 
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keep her headed for it. AsI was getting terribly puzzled 
and fussed up by what I thought was the strange action 
of the compass, and by the way the little spiteful gusts of 
wind seemed to come from every quarter at once, the 
skipper came on deck. 

‘‘* How does Hatteras Light bear ?’ 

‘“ “Dead ahead, sir,’ said I. 

‘‘As he stepped on deck he turned to look at it, and I 
saw him start as though he saw something awful. He 
looked for half a minute, and then, in a half-choked sort 
of voice, he gasped out, ‘The Death-Light!’ 

‘‘At the same moment the light that I had took to be 
Hatteras rolled, like a ball of fire, along the jib-topsail- 
stay to the topmast head, and then T knew it was a St. El- 
mo’s fire, a thing I’d heard of but never seen before. 

‘* As weall looked at it, afraid almost to say a word, there 
came a sound like a moan over the sea, and in another 
minute a cyclone such as I hope never to see again laid 
us, first on our beam ends, and then drove us at a fearful 
rate directly toward the coast. 

‘‘ We drove this way for an hour or more, unable to do 
a thing to help ourselves, and then she struck on Hatteras 
sands. Her masts went as she struck, and as they fella 
huge sea, rushing over the poor craft, swept overboard the 
captain and twomen. It was some time before we knew 
they were gone, for we could see nothing nor hear any- 
thing but the howl of the tempest. 

‘At last we got rid of the floating wreck of spars by 
clearing the tangled rigging with our knives, and, thus 
relieved, the schooner was driven a good bit further over 
the sands. Finally she stuck fast, and began to break 
up. One of her boats was stove and worthless, and in 
trying to clear away the other, a metallic life- boat, anoth- 
er man was swept overboard and lost. 

‘‘ The mate and two of the crew besides myself finally got 
away from the wreck in this boat, and were driven to the 
beach, on which we were flung more dead than alive. 

‘The next morning we made our way to the light-house, 
where we were kindly cared for, but where our Christmas 
dinner was a pretty sad affair. 

‘The captain’s body was washed up on the beach, and 
a week from that day we took it and the news of his death 
together to his wife in New York. 

‘Since then I have always felt easier when I have left 
Hatteras Light well astern, as we have for this time at any 
rate. Well, there’s eight bells, and I must be on deck, so 
good-night to you all, and pleasant dreams.” 

‘‘Is there any such thing as a ‘death-light’ that warns 
people of coming disaster?” asked Ruth of her father, 
when the Captain had left them. 

‘‘No, my dear,” he answered, ‘‘there is not. The St. 
Elmo's light, or St. Elmo’s fire, is frequently seen in trop- 
ical seas, though rarely as far north as Cape Hatteras; and 
as it is generally accompanied by cyclones or hurricanes, 
sailors have come to regard it as an omen of evil. It is 
not always followed by evil consequences, however, and to 
believe that it foretells death is idle and foolish.” 

After leaving Hatteras not another evidence of Jand 
was seen by the passengers of the Nancy Bell for tliree 
days. At last one afternoon ‘Captain Li” pointed out 
and called their attention to a slender shaft, rising appar- 
ently from the sea itself, far to the westward. He told 
them that it was the light-house at Jupiter Inlet, well 
down on the coast of Florida, and they regarded it with 
great interest, as giving them their first climpse . the 
land that was so soon to be their home. 

Mark had almost forgotten his seasickness, and Sei : 
much of his time with Jan Jansen, who taught him to 
make knots and splices, to box the compass, and to steer. 
Both Mark and Ruth were tanned brown by the hot sun, 
and Mr. Elmer said the warmth of the air had already 
made a new man of him: 

[TO Bi CONTINUED: ] 
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THE ST. ELMO FIRE. 
BY C.J. M. 


LECTRICIANS are agreed that electricity exists ev- 
erywhere, on the earth as well as in the air. They 
have divided it into two kinds, viz., negative and positive. 
The earth is charged with the former, and the air with the 
latter kind. Either of these two kinds will attract the oth- 
er, but repel anything charged like itself. 

When bodies are at rest the electricity is in a state of 
equilibrium; that is, both kinds are present in equal quan- 
tities. When they are in motion this equilibrium is dis- 
turbed, and an interchange takes place until it is restored. 
It is supposed that electricity is in motion everywhere and 
always, although we are but seldom aware of its presence. 
It manifests itself in many different ways. Lightning 
and the aurora borealis represent the process of a restora- 
tion of an electrical equilibrium on a grand scale. 

Another instance of this continual shifting about are the 
St. Elmo fires. They seem to be lights resting on the tops 
of masts, steeples, and other prominent points at night in 
stormy weather, and are caused by the escape of the nega- 
tive electricity from the earth into the atmosphere. These 
lights are usually accompanied by a hissing noise, and are 
entirely without heat. 

It is related that when a French naval officer saw these 
lights at the tops of the masts of his ship one wild night 
in the Mediterranean, he became very much alarmed for 
its safety, believing that it would be set on fire. He had 
the iron tips of the masts removed, but the light streamed 
from the wood as steadily as from the iron, and in a short 
time he became convinced that there was no danger. 

A few years ago the captain of an iron vessel passing 
down the English Channel noticed bright pencils of light 
shooting out from his masts, yards, and bowsprit. He 
climbed out on the latter, and cautiously approaching his 
hand to the flame, was surprised to feel no heat. 

The St. Elmo fire was also noticed in ancient times, 
Ceesar making mention of the fire that rested on the tips 
of the soldiers’ weapons. 

It is seen at rare intervals in the United States. The 
Signal Service officer stationed on Pike's Peak, Colorado, 
reports a very interesting exhibition which took place in 
June of last year. The telegraph wire running up the 
mountain was seen surrounded by a bright light, from 
which small flames were darting from point to point. An 
attempt to touch them was not very successful. The mo- 
ment a finger was brought near them they disappeared 
entirely, or skipped to another place. The weather-vane 
on the station looked like a fiery arrow, and the rapidly 
revolving anemometer presented the appearance of a globe 
of fire. The officer thrust his hand into the blaze sur- 
rounding it, when it appeared on fire, but he felt no heat. 
He then opened his hand, and from the tip of every finger 
one or more pencils of hight shot forth with a hissing noise. 
After lasting about fifteen minutes all the lights suddenly 
disappeared. 

In the Mediterranean seamen gave these lights the name 
of St. Erasmus. It was in course of time shortened to St. 
Ermo, and finally to its present one of St. Elmo. 


ALONE IN THE ENEMY’S CAMP, 
A STORY OF THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 
BY DAVID KER. 


‘EAALL back, boys—it’s no use!” 

It was no use, indeed. All] along the one narrow 
path that zigzagged upward among rocks and thickets to- 
ward the hill fort of Kalunga, red-coated Englishmen and 
white-frocked Sepoys were lying dead or wounded by 
scores, and the rattle of the firing from above grew louder 
and heavier every inoment. The sun was just sinking 


behind the great purple wall of the Himalaya Mountains. 
as the baffled assailants drew slowly off down the ridge, 
and the British soldiers gnashed their teeth as they heard 
the taunting shout of the Gorkhas from above: _ 

‘When that sun shall rise where it now sets, then will 
you take Kalunga!” 

‘“We must just starve these fellows out,” said General 
Ochterlony at the council of war that night. ‘‘ They must 
soon run short of food and water, and then we'll have 
that fort without losing a man.” 

The siege was accordingly turned into a blockade; but 
the General had no idea of leaving the enemy undisturbed. 
On the contrary, he sent forward a number of his best 
marksmen with orders to open a spattering fire upon the 
fort, to keep up a continual shouting as if they were just 
about to make another attack, and, in short, to alarm and 
harass the enemy as much as possible. 

The Gorkhas replied briskly with their heavy match- 
locks and jezails (long-barrelled rifles). The whole hill 
was soon alive with cracking musketry and puffs of white 
smoke, while the white frocks and scarlet jackets flitting 
hither and thither among the green leaves, the constant 
flashes of fire from the gloomy shadow of the forest, the 
continual shouting of the skirmishers below, and the shrill 
yells of the Gorkhas above, made up a very exciting scene. 

Suddenly, to the amazement of all the lookers-on, a sin- 
gle Gorkha was seen to issue from the belt of brush-wood 
around the fort, and to come striding down the break-neck 
path toward the British camp through the thickest of the 
fire, as coolly as if the bullets that whistled on every side 
of him were only tufts of thistle-down. 

‘‘ Cease firing!” shouted the cfficer in command of the 
skirmishers, ‘‘ and let us see what the fellow wants.” 

The bugler sounded the signal, and instantly the Eng- 
lish fire ceased. Down came the solitary figure till it 
reached the foot of the hill. It was then seen that the 
Gorkha was holding his hand to his face as if hurt or in 
pain; but he marched boldly up to the wondering officer, 
and said: 

‘Where is the chief of the Ugrez [English] ? 
speak with him.” . 

The officer stared, as well he might; but he thought that 
this queer visitor must be the bearer of some message from 
the Gorkha leader, and led him away to General Ochter- 
lony’s quarters without farther parley. 

The General was just starting on his rounds when 
the officer came up with hisextraordinary companion. The 
Gorkha cast one sharp glance at the old soldier’s firm, man- 
ly face, and then said, as boldly as ever, though ina thick, 
broken voice which showed that he was badly hurt: 

‘‘Chief of the English, one of your bullets has bro- 
ken my jaw, and among us there is no man of medicine 
who can heal the wound; wherefore I have come to give 
myself into the hands of your doctor.” 

The old General was not easily upset, but at this cool de- 
mand his iron features fairly quivered with suppressed 
laughter. He controlled himself, however, and said 
simply, ‘Call Dr. O'Reilly.” 

In a few minutes up came a sturdy, red-faced, jolly- 
looking Irishman, whose big blue eyes twinkled with fun 
and good-humor. The moment the case was explained to 
him, he turned to the Gorkha and cried: 

‘*Come into our camp all alone by yersilf, is it? and all 
to give me achance of docthorin’ yez? Shure, thin, wasn’t 
ye afeard that we'd kill ye ?” 

“You are warriors, and we are warriors,” answered the 
little Nepaulese, proudly, when this was interpreted to 
him. ‘Treachery is for snakes and jackals, not for brave 
men,” 

‘Faith, but ye’re a broth of a boy intirely,” said the 
warm-hearted Irishman, seizing him by the hand; ‘‘and 
it’s mysilf that ’]l docthor yez wid-all the pleasure in loife. 
Come along, honey,” 
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The doctor’s new patient soon became the pet of the 
whole camp. Whenever he came abroad—which was 
pretty often, for no remonstrances from the doctor could 
persuade him to le still—he was instantly surrounded by 
a throng of soldiers, all eager to offer him food and talk 
to him, although he could not understand a word that 
they said. 

But at last the wound was healed, and the Gorkha pre- 
pared to go back to his besieged comrades. When he took 
leave of the doctor, he shook out from the folds of his 
silken girdle a scanty store of silver and copper coins (all 
that he possessed), and offered them to him. 

‘‘Niver a penny will I touch, my jewel,” cried O'Reilly ; 
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‘“but whiniver ye get hurt agin, Tim O’Reilly’s yer man, 
and nothin’ to pay.” 

The Gorkha pressed the Irishman’s brawny hand to his. 
forehead and breast, and then turned silently away to- 
ward the fortress, followed by three deafening cheers from 
the British soldiers. 

But they soon saw him again. When the fort surren- 
dered a few days later, and the Gorkhas marched out with 
all the honors of war down that well-defended hill (be- 


side which a monument now stands to commemorate their 


valor), one of the foremost among that chosen band was 
Dr. O’Reilly’s patient, who greeted his friend in passing 
with a wave of his hand and a kindly smile. 




















































































































ACK again to school, my little lassies O, 

Back to add and multiply, and watch the figures grow. 
Oh, where are slates and pencils, and who-has learned the rule, 
And who of all the lassies will be leader of the school? 





WASHINGTON’S MONUMENT. 
BY EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


FFNHE beautiful monument to Washington on the banks 
of the Potomac is already the tallest building in the 
world. It is a white marble column five hundred and 
fifty feet high. It is hollow in the inside, and ascended 
by an elevator moved by steam. Instead of climbing up 
a long flight of steps, as one is forced to do at Trinity 
Church in New York or St. Peter's at Rome, the visitor 
rises gently and swiftly to the top. The inside will be 
lighted by brilliant globes of electric light. There will be 
no night in this wonderful pillar. At the top will be a 
pyramid of stone covered at its point with copper. 

It will be seen far away, glittering in the sunlight. . The 
Egyptian obelisks were also capped with a metallic cover- 
ing that shone in their clear sky, and the American col- 
umn is very much like oneof them. But itis five times as 












































can BACK AGAIN TO SCHOOL.—ByY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Back again to school, my merry laddies O, 

Back to analyze and spell. You’d ‘rather ride and row.” 
Oh, never mind the fun behind, for study is the rule, 

And which of all the laddies shall be leader of the school? 





high as the tallest obelisk. The obelisk, however, was made 
of a single piece of stone. 
108 feet high. The highest buildings in the world are the 
Great Pyramid, St. Peter’s Church at Rome, and the Co- 
logne Cathedral. These are about 450 feet each in height. 
St. Paul's in London is only 366 feet; the London Monu- 
ment, 202. It seems, therefore, that the glittering points 
of the Washington Monument will be one hundred feet 
higher than any other building on the earth. 

Washington was born poor. The son of a widow, his 
father having died while he was a boy, he had little edu- 
cation. He was self-taught, and went only to a country 
school. He was never at a Latin school or a college. 
But at fourteen he began to teach himself surveying, and 
soon went into the wilderness of Western Virginia to 
measure out the unknown land. 

Ife was only seventeen, but he had resolved to maintain. 


himself, and was never weary of(work. He) slept often 


The tallest is at Rome, about. 
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on the bare ground amidst ice and snow; he was surround- 
ed in the forest by savage Indians; he was ill, weak, faint 
at times; but he persevered, and at nineteen became a fa- 
mous surveyor. 

Next he commanded in the French and Indian war. 
He was made conmander-in-chief of the American armies 
inthe Revolution. He was our first President. He retired 
to his farm on the banks of the Potomac, and died a sim- 
ple farmer. It is because he was always an honest and 
good man, the founder of our republic, that we raise this 
monument to his memory in the city that bears his 
name. ; 

The monument stands on the banks of the Potomac, in 
one of the most beautiful parts of the city. Near it is the 
President's house and gardens and public buildings. Be- 
fore it flows the river that Washington loved. Near the 
banks of the Potomac he was born in 1732. On its upper 
shore was his farm, Mount Vernon, where he lived before 
the Revolution, and to which he came back to pass the few 
brief years of his old age. By the side of the Potomac he 
was often seen by his countless visitors, clothed in a gray 
homespun suit, directing his laborers. The house at 
Mount Vernon still stands nearly as he left it. Here he 
died in 1799. Hereis histomb. The Potomac may well 
be called the river of Washington. 

Washington resolved when he was a boy to be honest, 
industrious, and truthful. It was these traits of character 
that made him so trusted by all his fellow-citizens. When 
he was only fourteen he taught himself to write a fair 
round hand, to draw, and to measure land. He never 
spelled very well, but he wrote a great deal, and read 
many useful books. He founded our republic, aided by 
many other gifted men of the time; and now all the 
working-men of Kurope seem anxious to come over to our 
country, because here they are free. 

The beautiful monument will always teach us to imi- 
tate Washington’s honesty and industry. The pure white 
pillar, rising into the sky, is the monument of freedom. 
It may crumble at last like the obelisks and the temples of 
the past; but the memory of the good and generous Wash- 
ington, the patriot and the republican, will never be lost 
among men. 


HOW JOHNNIE SAW THE ELEPHANT. 
BY ADA CARLETON STODDARD. 


» LEPHANTS didn’t come to Jay ev- 
my ery day, and, indeed, one might 
never come again. Of that John 
Henry was sure. 

John Henry was up in the stable 
loft crying. You couldn’t have 
been quite sure what he was crying 
about unless you had happened to 
know that the little village of Jay 
was all aflame with red and yellow 
posters picturing the most wonder- 
ful creatures that could be imagined 
in the shape of men and women 
and horses and wild animals and 
elephants, and that Farmer Bell, 
who was also John Henry’s uncle Peter, was very much 
opposed to circuses. 

‘*T wish I could go—I do wish I could! just to see the 
elephants, and not to look at a single other thing,” said 
John Henry that very morning. His wistful tones and 
the pathetic way in which the corners of his mouth 
drooped might have melted a heart of stone, but didn’t dis- 
turb the heart of Uncle Peter in the least. He cleared his 
throat with his most severe ‘‘ahem!” and looked sharply 
over his glasses at his nephew as he said: 

““Circuses are wicked, John Henry. 





If you could see 
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the wild animals ’thout the circus, I'd be willing enough to 
let ye go; but as you can’t, you can’t, and there’s an end 
on’t. Here’s five cents you can take down to the village 
and lay out in pea-nuts and candy. That ’ll have to 
make up for yer disapp’intment.”’ 

But it didn’t make up at all, or so John Henry thought, 
though he took the money thankfully enough, and walked 
two long dusty miles to spend it, stopping a long time on the 
way to examine the circus posters, and wonder if anything 
ever could be so wonderful as those pictured performances. 
He was, after all, as jolly as could be for a little time; but 
when he got back to the farm-house, and his candy was 
gone, and he had only a remembrance of how good the 
pretty pink and white peppermints tasted to cheer him, 
his spirits sank again, and he crept away to the stable 
loft and lay down on the hay, and cried himself to sleep 
because he could not go to the circus. 

The dusk fell and the stars came out; the frogs in the 
brook began to sing, and good Farmer Bell and his wife 
went to bed. The moon got up before long, and peeped 
through the wide cracks in the stable to see a little boy, 
with tear-stained face and sticky fingers, who ought to 
have been in his bed, but who lay instead half buried ina 
pile of sweet-smelling clover hay, too sound asleep to 
know any difference. 

John Henry could not tell how long he had been asleep 
when he opened his eyes at last, not a little frightened at 
finding himself alone in the lonely stable loft. There 
were broad bars of moonlight lying across the hay, and he 
could hear old Dolly champing and stepping uneasily in 
her stall below, making, it seemed to him, a dreadful noise, 
because everything else was so still. 

No; everything else was not still. Presently John 
Henry caught himself listening sharply to the sound of 
the wind blowing through the orchard. It did not sound 
exactly like the wind either, for he could hear the branch- 
es crack and snap steadily, one after another. His 
heart stood still with something like fear, and all the 
while staid old Dolly was becoming more and more rest- 
less. 

‘“What is it?” thought the boy. ‘‘The wind can't be 
blowing that way. Ohdear!” And he shivered because 
it was so dark there in the stable loft, and there were 
gloomy shadows hiding in the corners, and it was chilly 
too. ‘‘Oh dear me!” he said, ‘‘I don’t b’lieve I’! dare to 
go in the house. I wish I hadn't gone to sleep in this 
horrid place.” 

But pretty soon he grew a very little braver, and so he 
crawled out of his nest and opened the small square door 
which was made to stow hay in at. It looked out on 
Farmer Bell’s pear orchard, the pride of its owners 
heart, which lay between the stable and the house, and 
was bearing this year for the first time. The cracking 
and snapping were there; and no wonder, for in one 
dreadful moment John Henry saw a monstrous creature, 
as large, so it seemed to him, as the stable itself, reach up 
a funny, snake-like snout to the top of a pear-tree, and 
pull it down to him. 

‘It’s a—a el’phant, I do b’lieve,” cried our young friend 
to himself, in an eestasy of fear. ‘‘ Now—now what ever 
‘d I doif he’d pull the stable over? Oh dear!” 

There was not the least danger in the world that the 
elephant would do that, but it really seemed as if he did 
not mean to leave one twig upon another in the pea 
orchard, and presently John Henry’s heart began to burn 
with angry resentment. 

“T don’t know what Uncle Peter ’d say if he knew his 
pear-trees, ’at he sets such great store by, was being teared 
to flinders this way; I declare I don’t,” he thought. 
wish I could get to the house ’n’ tell him. He might put 
a stop to it somehow.” 

As soon as the boy-thought of that he made up his 
mind he must, go, though)his(éourage required a great 
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deal of screwing up before he could quite make up his 
mind to creep softly down the ladder and out at the stable 
door, which creaked recklessly under his touch, and fly 
away through the dewy, clinging grass to the house, 
where he burst into his uncle’s bedroom, all a-quiver with 
a delicious sort of terror. 

‘* Uncle Peter! Uncle Pe-eter!” 

Uncle Peter sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes. Aunt 
Priscilla sat up too, with her false front of corkscrew curls 
off, and a funny little red flannel night-cap on; and she 
looked so very queer that John Henry would have laugh- 
ed if he had not been so frightened. He did laugh after- 
ward with thinking of it. 

But Uncle Peter was only half awake. 

‘* Silly!” he said—‘‘Silly! Seem’s ef I might ’a Jet that 
boy goto the circus. It’s wicked, I know. But childern 
they’re just childern, and nuthin’ else. He wanted to go 
so bad! Mebbe he'd ’a furgot all about it afore he grew 
u ie 

‘“Uncle Peter! Uncle P-e-t-e-r-r!!| Do wake up!” 

‘* John Henry, you hush! Childern sh’d be seen, and 
not heard. You can’t go to the circus noway.” 

** Uncle P-e-t-e-r!! U-n-c-l-e P-e-t-e-r-r-r-r!!!" 

‘* Peter!!!” 

This time Aunt Priscilla had him by the arm. There 
was an awful jerk, and the farmer was broad awake. 

‘* What is it, Silly? Dutell. What is it?” 

‘*There’s a el’phant in the pear orchard, Uncle Peter”— 
from John Henry. 

But Uncle Peter wouldn't believe a word of it. Now 
that he was certainly awake himself, he maintained that 
John Henry was asleep. 

‘*You’ve just been asleep and dreamin’, John Henry, 
and now you'd better go back to bed again. In the morn- 
ing [ll hev something to say ’bout this.” 

The good old gentleman would actually have gone off to 
sleep that minute had not John Henry protested so ear- 
nestly and tearfully against such a proceeding that Aunt 
Priscilla felt he couldn’t have dreamed his story alto- 
gether. 

‘‘Mebbe there 7s some kind of a critter in the orchard,” 
said she; ‘‘ you'd better go and see, Peter.” 

Uncle Peter was hard to persuade, but so earnestly did 
John Henry plead, while Aunt Priscilla put in a word 
now and then, that he was finally induced to leave his 
bed, put on his clothes, and start for the orchard. Aunt 
Priscilla followed behind, holding the lamp high above her 
head. 

‘*There—there he is!” whispered John Henry, pointing 
excitedly. ‘‘Don‘t you see? Just hear him a-thrashing 
round!” 

‘*Wa/’al, naow, I du declare!” said the farmer, filled 
with wrath, and using the strongest language he was ca- 
pable of. ‘*I—I du declare I can’t stand it.” 

But it seemed as 1f he would be obliged to; for though 
Aunt Priscilla caught up her broomstick and *‘ shooed” in 
the most threatening manner, the great unwieldy creature 
went steadily on with his work of destruction, intent only 
on getting mouthful after mouthful of the half-ripe 
pears. 

‘Git out, there!” screamed Uncle Peter. ‘‘I—I’m nigh 
as savage as a meat-axe. John Henry, run up in the shed 
chamber an’ git the old gun.” 

‘*T wouldn’t shoot him, Uncle Peter,” was John Hen- 
ry’s advice. ‘‘It’s likely he b’longs to the circus ’at was 
a-coming in last night, an’ they'd rather pay a sight o’ 
money than have him shot; an’ the old gun’s loaded with 
salt anyway, an’ hasn't been fired for more’n a year—not 
since a year ago crow-time. Suppose I git on old Dolly’s 
back, an’ go over t? the village an’ tell ’em he’s here, an’ 
let ’°em pay for the trees.” 

‘*There’s sound sense in that,’ said Aunt Priscilla; and 
apparently Farmer Bell thought so too, for in less than 


ten minutes he was helping John Henry to get on old 
Dolly’s back. Two minutes later saw the boy bounding 
down the cross-road that led into the highway, and so to 
the village and the circus grounds. 


Iam not going to tell you whether John Henry laugh- 
ed a little to himself or not when he found himself racing 
along to the circus on old Dolly’s back in the middle of 
the meght, with Uncle Peter’s full permission. 

There they stood, the circus tents, white in the moon- 
light, while the huge pictures of elephants, tumblers, 
sword-swallowers, took on a strange look in the silvery 
hight. 

‘*Hullo! hulloa!! hulloa-a!!!” John Henry called out. 

In a minute there was a group around him. The ab- 
sence of the big elephant had been discovered, and nearly 
the whole company was awake. | 

‘‘Abraham” had gotten away through the carelessness 
of his sleepy keeper, and you may be sure that the dis- 
tracted managers were very happy to hear John Henry’s 


announcement. 


‘*'Yes, the critter’s in the pear orchard this minute, if he 
ain’t left sence I did, a-destroying everything he can lay 
—lay lis tongue to, an’ a-tramping down what he don’t 
chaw up.” 

‘“ We'll make it right,” said one of the gentlemen, whose 
name was Mr. Morgan, soothingly —‘‘ we'll make it all 
right. Dll see your uncle in the morning.” 

He did; and he paid Farmer Bell ten dollars more than 
he claimed as damages, and then he sat down in the best 
room, and ate a plateful of doughnuts and cheese, and 
drank a glass of good sweet cider, while tle good farmer 
told with considerable spirit the story of how they hap- 
pened to discover Abraham the night before. 

‘Well, he’s a plucky little chap,” said Mr. Morgan, 
meaning John Henry; and he laughed a little to think 
of how much impression that charge of salt would have 
made on Abrahanv’s leathery hide. ‘‘ He’s a plucky little 
chap.” 

Presently Aunt Priscilla called John Henry from the 
pear orchard, where he was examining the tracks of the 
elephant, and when he went slowly and bashfully into the 
presence of his uncle and the circus manager, the former 
said, 

‘‘Mr. Morgan here says his show’s one that’s so care- 
fully looked after that it couldn’t hurt any boy in the 
world, and he’d like you to see it, John Henry. So I’ve 
said you can go if you want to. Do ye?” 

‘'T guess I do!” said John Henry; and then he looked 
up and caught the biggest kind of a twinkle just slipping 
out of the corner of Mr. Morgan's eye. 


HOW TO MAKE A PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT. 
BY A BOY FOURTEEN YEARS OLD. 


| pee week, boys, we stopped with a description of the 
ground-glass holder. If you succeeded in making 
this without any great trouble, you are now ready for the 
more difficult task of making the 

PLATE HOLDER. 


Take a piece of soft wood six and a quarter inches square, and find 
the centre by drawing diagonals. Now lay your ruler across the cen- 
tre with the grain, measure on each side of the centre two and one- 
sixteenth inches, and make a point. Next lay your ruler across one of 
these points parallel with the edge; measure a little (not more than one- 
sixteenth) over two and a half inches on each side, and draw a line. 
Do the same on the other side, and connect the ends of the two lines, 
and you will have a figure looking like Fig. 18. Now on the four-inch 
sides draw a parallel line cne-eighth of an inch inside (Fig. 19), cut out 
the piece marked K, and make a ledge just as you did in the ground- 
glass holder. You have been at work on the back side, so now turn the 
frame over, and on one of the longest sides cut in just a little for a dis- 
tunce of about five and a quarter inches (Fig. 20, A.and B). Continue 
this cut down the sides and around/the opposite,ends,about a quarter 
of an inch in width (see |FigZ27). 
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w take some wood from the sides of a cigar box, 

nt some strips from one-half to three-quarters of 

th wide; nail and glue them on to the frame over- 
ng she ledge, making a square on the frame that 
ist fit into the swing-back. Now take some more 
, a little narrower than the first, and nail and clue 
on to the back of the frame even with the edee all 
d. Next take a piece of cigar-box wood that will 
htly into the square made by these last Strips, fasten 
one side by leather hinges, and put a small serew 
fay in on the opposite side. This is the back in 


| to put the plate. Putty all the cracks, and paint 
wo coats of black paint. 





TITE SLIDE. 


ce a piece of card-board—the brown, called “ book- 
, 18 best—and glue it into a groove cnt in a small 
of wood; this is the slide (Fig. 22). Ascertain if 
plate-holder is “light tight” by holding it between 
olf and a lighted lamp. If the least bit of licht 
} through, putty and paint that place. You will 
Lwo or three plate-holders to one camera. 
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THE SWING-BACK. 


-must now return to the swing- back, which we began 
last week, but left unfin- 

On the inside,about 
rhth of an inch 
ie strips of ci- 

»x wood 







E E«Diaphraga) 
FeHolein ow 


. 25, B and C, illustrates the 

. of the swing-back. When the 

‘ais tipped forward or back, the 

-back must be tipped so that it is ex- 
perpendicular to the horizon. \ 


TIHUMB-SCREWS. 
make a thumb-screw, take a common screw, 
In your vise, and file off two opposite sides 
> head (Fig. 24); put it in a small piece of 
so that it can not turn around in the wood, 
ou will have a fair thumb-screw. You will 
‘e a dozen small brass hooks and_ eyes. 
two or three on to the swing-back for hold- | 
1 the holders. Ng.S9 
THE LENS. SWInc-BACK 
sre is a great deal of trouble in getting a 
lens. I obtained mine from the large end 
opera-glass ; but a good lens can be bought from a dealer for two 
3 or more. A lens should be mounted with the convex side to- pe ER On TE GAMERS: 
the plate. Remember that a simple lens will not do in a large The bed consists of three pieces of wood ten inches long and three 
a; it must be “achromatic.” If you mount your own lens, put a | quarters of an inch wide, and two pieces four inches long and three- 
ragm in front of it (Fig. 26). Move the diaphragm back and | quarters wide. Cut each end°of the stickS and the middle of the short 
till the best result is obtained. ones half-way through (Fig. 37,.G ‘and. A),\so that you can join them. 


e 


et 


fF 


‘J 


.-Cut the pieces -as shown in Figs. 37 and 38, put them 
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evenly. Cut a small groove in the top of the middle one. 
together with glue and finishing nails, and clinch the nails 
‘on the under side. Cut out a circle of wood four inches 
in diameter, and fasten it firmly on to the under side of 
the bed in such a manner that the centre of the cirele will 
be four inches from the front of the camera (Fig. 38). 
Now cut out a piece of wood six and a quarter inches long 
bv four and a half inches wide, and fasten it firmly on 
the bottom of box No. 2, having the front edge of the 
wood plumb with the front edge of the box. Put a piece 
-of wood under box No. 1, six and a quarter inches long 
‘and one inch wide. 

Take the bellows and glue it to the inside of box No. 
1, or front. If by chance the box is too large or the bel- 
lows too small, tack thin strips of wood around the inside 
of the box, and glue the bellows to them. Do the same to the back. 
Now take the swing-back. Glue two pieces of silesia together, and 
fasten (by glue) the swing-back to the back by means of this cloth 
(Fig. 39). Crease the cloth so that the swing-back can swing forward 
and touch the back. Of course the cloth should be on all sides, to 
prevent the entrance of light. Next fasten the front to the front 
end of the bed, and to render it more firm, put two screws through the 
bed into the bottom of the front. Putty all the cracks, give it two or 
three coats of black paint, and your camera is finished. 


THE TRIPOD. 


The tripod is made of ash or Southern pine. Mine is made of Southern 
pine. To make it you will want nine pieces two and a half feet long by 
-about three-quarter ineh by half inch. Take one piece, put it in your vise, 
and saw a piece out of one end (Fig. 27). Do this to two more pieces. 
‘Take three pieces of wood and fit them in these grooves, as shown in Fig. 
28, the ends projecting about a quarter ofaninch. Take one of the un- 
used sticks, and with a chisel cut a groove three inches long and a little 
more than a quarter of an inch deep (Fig. 29). Do this to the other five. 
Round the ends as shown in Fig. 80. Next get six strips of stiff brass half 
an inch wide and as long as three sticks are wide when laid side by side. 
Take two of the sticks with the grooves in them and lay them on your 
bench, with the grooves facing each other. Put one of the sticks with the 
projecting ends between them, with the ends in the grooves. Push them 
-close together, and with escutcheon pins fasten the brass strips on (Fig. 
81) so that the two side pieces can swing as shown by the dotted lines. 
You will want the brass strips on each side, having the pins go through 
both. Do the same to the other pieces, and you will have the legs to 
-your tripod finished. Fig. 32 shows the leg folded. 

The top is made of half-inch pine, five and three-quarter inches in 
<dliameter. On the under side fasten six pieces of wood as shown in Fig, 
83. Each piece is half an inch thick, one and a half inches long on long- 
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est side, and seven-eighths on shortest side. Insert brass wire an eighth 
of an inch in diameter, and about an inch long (Fig. 34). Fig. 35 shows 
how the legs are held to the table simply by the elasticity of the wood. 
Put also stiff wires in the ends of bottom sticks, and you will have a 
good tripod, costing only about thirty-five cents, whereas one purchased 
at a store would cost 82 25. Your tripod should be sandpapered and 
varnished. 
CASE TO HOLD THE APPARATUS. 


The carrying case is made of half-inch pine planed on both sides. 
Saw out two pieces twelve inches by eight, two pieces twelve inches 
by five, and two pieces seven inches by five. Take one of the large 
pieces and the other four and put them together, making a box twelve 
inches long, seven wide, and five high. Put this away. Now cut out 
two pieces two and a half inches by twelve, and two pieces two and 
a half inches by seven. Take the other large piece, and make with 
these pieces a box twelve inches by two anda half byseven. This is the 
cover. Buy a pair of brass hinges and a brass hook and eye, also an 
iron handle. Put the cover on the box by the hinges, and put the hook 
and eye on the front side (Fig. 40), Sandpaper all sides, round the cor- 
ners, and varnish, paint, or stain to suit your taste. This case is light, 
and will hold your camera, two plate-holders, focussing cloth, table of 
tripod, besides other minor articles, and is also a good seat. 


This outfit is cheap, and if carefully made will take as 
good pictures as a ten-dollar or fifteen-dollar one. It 
ought not to cost over five dollars and a half if you buy a 
lens, and not over one dollar and a half if you do not 
buy one. Of course different dealers in hardware and oth- 
er goods charge different prices, so that the exact cost can 
not be given. 





OATS, PEASKH, BEANS. 
“Thus the farmer sows his seeds; thus he stands and lakes-his- ease 
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BOUT this time many of my little folk are 
beginning school-work again after their 


charming vacation. With bright eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and light steps they take the familiar 
path to school, and merrily open their grammars 
and geographies. 

Meanwhile, here in the Post-office Box, both in 
recess and school time, we have our own delight- 
ful methods of studying geography and grammar. 
Haven't we, chicks? To begin this week's les- 
sons, we Will take a trip to Australia. and see 
what our young correspondents are busy about 
in that far-away land. Ifthe seasons seem rath- 
er strangely mixed, we shall realize the distance 
between us, and very likely peep with a new in- 
terest into the pages of that difficult astronomy, 
and sean with very eager eyes the place on the 
map from which these letters were sent. 

The Postmistress herself feels very glad in- 
deed when she thinks of the household groups 
all around the wide world, where little heads are 
bent over these bewitching columns. 

Now for mid-winter in June, my pets! 


ADELAIDE, Sout AUSTRALIA, June 18, 1884. 


My Dear PostMistTress,—I am a little girl nine 
years old. I live in South Australia, where it is 
very hot in summer. Wedon’t like the hot-wind 
days. they make us feel sotired. It is mid-winter 
now, and the hills look beautifully green after the 
brown and dried-up appearance they have in 
summer. We think spring the best time of the 

ear. There are a lot. of dandelions out on the 
hills : it looks as if they were covered with a 
golden carpet. 

We have a water-spaniel dog (we call him 
Dash), a gray and pink cockatoo, and two cana- 
ries, but our best pet is our baby brother, eight 
months old. I have two sisters—Janet. seven, 
and Mabel, five years old. We havea governess, 
and we learn geography and history. and we do 
sums onthe blackboard. I began to learn music 
when I was six years old, and Janet and I can 
play two duets. 

I like reading the Post-office Box in Harrer’s 
Youne PEopue. Mysister likes ** The Ice Queen.” 
I think Katie M., who lives at Austin, in Texas, 
wrote a nice letter to you in No, 226. [ wish she 
would write to me. My father thinks Austin 
must be a beautiful city. He would very much 
like to go there some day. My father showed 
me a picture in HARPER'’s MAGAZINE of the hills 
around Austin and the Colorado River that Katie 
M. writes about, 

The only river of any size in South Australia is 
the Murray, over two thousand miles long. Last 
Easter holidays my father and uncle went up to 
the riverand shot a black swan. an ibis, a number 
of crane, plovers, twenty-four ducks, and a great 
many rabbits. 

I hope this letter ts not. too long to print, else I 
could tell you more about South Australian. 

ISATULEEN J. WESTWOOD. 


Tam sure Katie will be pleased to accept Kath- 
leen’s invitation to begin a correspondence. 





DarutsG Downs, AustraLia, 


I am thirteen years old, and live on a station 
with my unele and aunt and two cousins. We 
go out kangaroo hunting on our ponies. We 
each have an opossum-trap, and we set them ev- 
ery bight. | should like to know if the American 
opossums are the same as those in Australia. I 
like the tale “In Honor Bound” very much. The 
river rose the other day, and there is very good 
fishingin itnow. It is winter, and all the horses 
are being rugged at night. We used to go out 
shooting Kangaroo-rats in the lucerne paddocks 
after tea: they dig the lucerne out by the roots. 
In the summer we bathe in the river. Both my 
cousins can swim, but Lam too frightened to go 
out of my depth. It is very cold here, and two 
years ago we had a little snow. We used to bring 
all the rats we killed home and roust them for 
the dogs. [hope you will print this letter. re- 
main your little friend, GEORGINA D. 


The opossum family is much the same in habits 
and appearance all over the world. 


QURENSLAND, AUSTRALIA. 

Tama boy. and will be sixteen my next birth- 
day. Thavetwo horses: one Luse when Tl go out 
shooting, as he Jets me shoot from his back. I 
have had my gun two years. My father told my 
sisterand me that as soon as we could swim we 
should have a gun each, and when we got them 
we used to go out shooting kangaroos every 
Saturday. There are sume friends of ours who 


live on a station twelve miles from us, and the 
three boys come over to shoot sometimes. One 
morning my sister and I went out shooting at 
half past four, and when we got out five miles 
we found that we had forgotten our breakfast, 
80 I shot some parrots, and we were lighting our 
fire to cook them and boil our quart pot of tea 
When the dog caught a kangaroo-rat, so we 
skinned and cooked it; but it was not the best of 
breakfasts, as we had neither salt nor bread. We 
went to see the Sydney Exhibition, and then 
down to Melbourne, and had a very pleasant 
time. When there is a flood we make rafts and 
paddle about onthem. There are plenty of black 
swans, wild geese, ducks, pigeon, quail, and some- 
times snipe about here, so that in the holidays I 
have plenty of sport.’ Sometimes there are emus 
seen, but not often. There are plenty of kan- 
garoos, bears, and opossums here. The opos- 
sums come into the garden and eat everything. 
There are three stations very near here, and we 
zo and spend some of our holidays at one of 
them. and at one of them we have coursing and 
shooting hares. I remaiu one of your readers, 


I suppose the boys will be pleased to hear about 
so much shooting, but the Postmistress pities the 
poor hares and parrots, and shakes her head a 
little @oubtfully at the destruction of innocent 
livesin meresport. If hunting is carried on that 
food may be obtained, or if the young hunters 
are naturalists, who wish to study science and 
collect fine specimens for their cabinets, there is 
a good reason for it. But since your father ap- 
proves, my dear IH. W., you may hunt witha clear 
conscience, notwithstanding the singular notions 
of your soft-hearted friend, the Postmistress, 


QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA, 

I shall be fourteen years of age on my next 
birthday. T have two ponies of myown. One is 
a little white pony, named Little Nell, which my 
uncle gave me for a Christmas present about five 
years ago; the other pony’s name jis Souvenir. 
Last Christmas holidays my brother and myself 
were Staying with some friends who live on a 
station about fifteen miles away, and as we were 
coming home my pony shied and knocked me 
against a tree and broke my leg. I was laid up 
for two months. I have a retriever dog that 
fetches out the ducks that my brother shoots. I 
had a gun of my own, and used to go out shoot- 
ing with my brother, but it was too heavy for me, 
so [have sold it. I like Harper's YouNG PeorLe 
very much. I think ** Thimbile’s Last Hunt” is a 
very pretty story. We took a trip down to Syd- 
ney to see the Exhibition of 1880, and had great 
fun. My brother and myself used to go to the 
Exhibition by ourselves. There are plenty of 
kangaroos here, and we often go out hunting 
then. We had two greyhounds, and we used to 
gro outafter kangaroo-rats, but both the dogs got 
poisoned. JI read the letter in which the girl said 
she was learning * The Joyful Peasant”; itis the 
piece I learned last. Iam learning another piece 
now. Sometimes we go out after the bullocks, 
to bring them in for killing. It is very cold now 
in Australia. I remain yours alfectionately, 

MADELINE. 


MantoLokine, Oczkas Covusty. 

T have this year subscribed to HArPER’s YouNG 
PeorLe: before this vear I bought it. Inthe sum- 
mer I live in Mantoloking. I have no pets, but 
my sister has a dog. I suppose you have never 
heard of Mantoloking, so I will send you a little 
paper, Zhe Snipe, which we have every week. I 
wrote the ° Fishing Excursion” in the first num- 
ber, and about the ‘* Wreck” in the fifth mumber. 
Mantoloking is on Barnegat Bay, on a narrow 
strip of land, the ocean on one side and the bay 
on the other. The bay is sixty miles long. We 
have only a few cottages, a station, and a board- 
ing-house. Louis DE Forest D. 


P.S.—I hope you will like the Svipe. 

P.S.—I am eleven, nearly twelve. 

Two postscripts! and from a boy friend too! 
You know it is said that only ladies write post- 
scripts. Talmost always write three or four my- 
self, Louis. JT like the Sxipe very much. 


Asmkrst, Nova Scotia. 


My brother Fred and T have been so much in- 
terested in the letters in the Post-office Box that 
T have been wanting to write one for a long 
while. My father is a civil engineer, and has 
been out iv British Columbia for the last five 
years. on the Canada Pacifie Railway. My mo- 
ther was ont two vears with him. and only got 
back last May. We were very glad to see her 
again. They lived at Port Moody, the terminus 
of the railway. Tt is on Burrard Inlet. an arm 
ofthe Pacific. and is a very pretty place, but when 
mamma went there, there were no other ladies : 
the only ones she saw had to come from New 
Westminster or Vietoria. There were seven 
hundred Chinamen working all round the house, 
on the railway: they were very quiet and good- 
natured, and gave mamma. many nice presents, 
She had a Chinese servant boy named Tsue. Ie 


Was Very smart, and mamma was teaching, him: but, must notytake up so much room. 


to read and write English. He said when he 
grew big he wanted to be a judge; she asked 
him why, and he said, ** Wely much like cut off 
one man’s head; dlink too much lum.” I would 
like to write again and tell you more about Brit- 
ish Columbia and Cape Breton, where I have been 
with my uncle while mamma was away. I am 
thirteen years old, and have tuken Hanren’s 
Youno PEOPLE three years, and my brother one, 
as he has been in St. Catharines, Ontario. Ihave 
a brother younger and a sister older than myself. 
EGERTON B. H. 


We shall certainly expect you to write again, 
Egerton. I know the boys and girls will wish 
you to do so after reading your letter. 


Jamaica Prain, Masaactivsetts. 

I have taken Harper’s YouNG PEOPLE ever 
since it was first published. I live near a large 
pond, where there are numbers of fish in summer 
and plenty of skating in winter. I have just re- 
turned from a short visit at Bass Rocks, Glouces 
ter, Massachusetts. While there I learned to 
swim quite a little way, and caught a number of 
fish everyday. Iattend the Roxbury Latin School, 
and am in the fifth class. I shall study, when 
school begins, all of the common studies and 
Latin, French, geometry, ancient geography, and 
possibly a little ae We have one session, 
from nine o'clock until two. We have a recess 
of five minutes every hour, and at twelve o'cluck 
a half-hour. I like this way very much, as it 
gives plenty of time for a good play and time to 
eat one’s lunch. Though a boy,I want to ask if 


Imay join the Little Housekeepers, as I want to 


know how to cook if I should go camping out. 
ARTHUR B. 
Of course youmay. Nota boy among my read- 
ers who will not be welcome todoso. I suppose 
you have read with satisfaction Captain Kirk 
Munroe’s articles on ‘‘Camping Out.’? You might 
try his receipt for coffee without going into 
camp, provided your mother will consent to your 
experimenting. 





East Avrora, New Yoru. 

Although my letter is dated from New York, 
mv home is in New Orleans. I came North to 
school. [have been attending school in London, 
Ontario, for the past year, and hope to return on 
the 2d of September, when the school re-opens. 
I have no pets, but have five brothers and two 
sisters, which I consider much better. My young- 
er sister is only sixteen months old; I have not 
seen her since she was three. One of my bro- 
thers, Ackland J., wrote to Hanrer’s YouNG PEo- 
PLE some time ago; we were all very much aston- 
ished when we saw the letter from him in tbe 
Post-office Box. My aunt Marin subscribes for 
the paper, and after my cousins here read it they 
send it to my brothers to read the beautiful sto- 
ries and interesting letters; they always look for 
ward with a great deal of pleasure to Harrrn's 
Youna PEopLe. Iam writing this letter without 
my aunt’s knowledge, and hope to surprise her 
when she sees it. I would like to write all about 
the nice times we have skating in the winter. and 
playing base-ball and other games in the full and 
spring, at the school I attend. Of course we 
study as well as play. WINNIE May J. 


About the Christmas holidays I shall watch for 
another note from Winnie, describipg her winter 
sports. 





Covinetox, Kastecny. 

Dear Postmistress.—You have a good many 
friends here, and I think you ought to hear from 
them once in a while. Our vacation is almost 
over; I have enjoyed it very much, although I 
was disappointed about going to the country. I 
expect to go to the Zoological Garden soon. It 
is on one of the lovely hills which overlook Cin- 
cinnati, and one can spend the day there very 
profitably. The chief attractions there at pres 
ent are a young sea-lion and a baby hippopota- 
mus, The prairie-dogs have quite a settlement 
of little hillocks. The Canadian lynx convulses 
one with his ridiculous stride, which is like a 
horse with stringhalt. The hyena, lion, tiger, 
and leopard are fine specimens of natural histo- 
ry. The monkey house draws crowds of delight- 
ed children, A young cousin of mine went cut 
to the Gardens one day. carrying a new paraseL 
While watching the antics of the monkeys. she 
poked at one of them with it. As quick as a flash 
It was seized and drawn through the bars, and in 
a little more time was torn into bits. 

Ihave two friends living near me. named Gracie 
and Marie, who take HARPER’s YouNG PEopPLe, 
and like the stories as well asI do. After nead- 
ing “The Cruise of the ‘Ghost’” we went ona 
perilous voyage in Marie’s hammock. The ves- 
sel was large enough to accommodate we three 
girls as the crew, and Marie's brother Edwin as 
captain. The waves must have rolled fearfully, 
for our vessel pitched and tossed at such a rate 
that Gracie either became seasick or lost ber sea- 
legs (as the sailors term it), for she tumbled over- 
board. It required great presence of mind on 
the part of the crew to rescue her. JT would like 
to give you a furtHer account of our pleasures. 
Besides 
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taking your excellent paper. mamma has sub- 
scribed for the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal 
for me; I think I will enjuy reading it very much. 
OLIVE C. 
Thank you for so bright a letter, Olive. My 
love to Marie and Gracie. 





Two little friends in Montclair shall next have 

their turn. 
Upper Mostcrain, New Jensay. 

We live ina little village called Ardmore, but I 
am visiting one of my friends now. I have had 
ever so many pets. but somehow I don’t seem to 
have much luck with them. I have only one pet 
now; it is a bird, a very pretty canary. I call 
him Goldie. This spring I had a garden, and I 
raised peas and string-beans. I planted some 
sweet-marjoram too, but Iam afraid it will uot 
come to much. I help mamma with the house- 
work, and she is teaching me how to do it prop- 
erly. I know how to make a cake and a pud- 
ding already. Ihave overtwenty books, and my 
favorites. I think, are the volumes of S/. Nicholas, 
I have never been to school. Papa teaches me 
in geography, history, arithmetic, and writing, 
and sometimes I read poetry. We have besides 
our books a great many other amusements— 
checkers, backgammon, Bear game, game of 
shopping, graces, archery, and croquet. I think 
croquet is a favorite, at least it is this summer. 
Last Sunday afternoon, about two o’clock, my 
friend and I stepped out on the front piazza be- 
fore going to Sunday-school, when we heard a 
report like a distant cannon. J thought it wasa 
train stopping at the depot, fur they sometimes 
make sounds like that, but the next instant the 
piazza shook, and so did the front door. The 
whole disturbance lasted but a minute, and then 
things went on as well as ever. But next day 
several people remarked about the disturbance, 
and the papers were full of it; they said it was an 
earthquiver. HELEN L. L. 


I did not myself feel the earthquake of which 
you speak, but many of my friends did. 


Uprer Mostcrain, New Jensry. 

The little village of Upper Montclair is very 
picturesque. Ithasa very few houses, two little 
churches, and one school. I have twelve pets, 
and I enjoy taking care of them very much. I 
have a beautiful black and white goat named 
Daisy: she is almost five years old, but she is 
very eymall for her age. I have one brother. but 
not any sisters. The story of ‘The Lost Iting” 
is lovely; I always enjoy an exciting story like 
that. The other day I went down to Coney Isl- 
and to spend the day; I had a lovely time; I 
wished I might stay a week, for it is very sejidom 
that I get a chance to goto the beach. The oth- 
er night some of my friends and [ had some cha- 
rades: we acted “Long Branch,” ** Saratoga,” 


“ Catskills,” and a few others; it was lovely fun. 


and as we had a number of rehearsals before, we 
acted quite nicely. Do the readers of the Pust- 
office Box know fore to make thistle pompons ? 
The way is to get a large thistle. and cut off with 
a sharp pair of scissors all the calyx except about 
half an inch above the stem; then pick out all the 
little pink flowers except those which are down 
below the top of the white, and hang them out in 
the sun untilthe little pink blossoms which were 
underneath have come to the top so that you can 
pick them out without spoiling the pompon. We 
are raising a little kitten. When we first had her 
she just had her eyes open. We feed her with a 
little spoon, and she is learning to take her inilk 
real nicely. She is black and white, with dark 
blue eyes. We named her Witch, for she is so 
cunning. Witch could hardly walk when we 
first had her, but now she runs after me wher- 
ever I go, although she often totters and falls. 
Eruen I, 





Deerina, Maine. 
I am a little girl, and live in Deering, just out 
of Portland. I have HArPER’s YounG PEOPLE 
every Thursday, and enjoy it very much. I like 
to read the letters the boys and girls write, and 
as I have seen none from Deering, I thought I 
would venture to write you this. [aman only 
child, and have no pets,so [am lonely sometimes. 
Ihave been to the sea-shore this suinmer, and had 
anice timethere. I hadapet kitten, but it died ; 
but there are three acrosa the street, and I took 
one of them to ride with me the other day, and 
he seemed to enjoy it. 1 think “* The Iee Queen” 
and ** The Fair for Sick Dolls’ were splendid sto- 

ries, Mamie W. 


MILnwauKEEe, WI8CONBIN, 

Dear PostMistress,—! will write you a letter 
and tell youabout myself. [have been confined 
to my bed now seven months, and have been en- 
tirely helpless at times. I have had an abscess on 
my spine, and had two surgical operations per- 
formed on my back and one on my right hip. I 
have had some pleasures even if | have been very 
ill. [ have had several fine presents given me 
on my birthday. Mamma gave me a watch and 
Chain, and I have had several books given to me. 
Thave two volumes of Harper's YounG Prope 
bound, and will have this vear’s bound. | read 
all the stories; I like ‘Left Behind.” I havea 


fine little dog. Papa got him for me when I was 
first taken ill. His name is Fussie, and he is so 
cute. I did use a bicycle last summer, but I fear 
it will be a Jong time before I ever will again. I 
attended school until I was sick. This vacation 
my teacher went to Europe, and he will return 
next month. I like him ever so much. I have 
taken music lessonstwo years. My school-mates 
come and see me, and I let them use my toys. 
We had a fine time on the Fourth of July; I had 
lovely fireworks. IT could see them from my win- 
dow. I had a cake with twelve flags on it, and 
other refreshments. I fear I have written so 
much you will not print it, so I will close, hoping 
to see this in HARPER’s YOUNG PEorLe. Your tit- 
tle friend, Martie L. G. 


I have a warm corner tn my heart for brave 
boys like you, who suffer without fault-finding 
or weak complaining. I hope you will grow 
strong again in body, but a strong soul and a 
cheerful face are nobler things than even the 
best health without courage, patience, and man- 
liness 





McCoy, Orecon., 

I am a girl eleven years of age,and have one 
sister and two brothers, Anna, Charlton, and 
Fred. We have been taking Harper's Youna 
Peor_e for two years, and like it better than any 
other paper. I ride to school on horseback two 
miles and a half, and study reading, writing, ge- 
ography, arithmetic, spelling, and mental arith- 
metic. We have eleven horses, and live on a 
large farm withour uncle. I take music lessons. 
Anna and I play duets together; Anna is eight 
years of age. MABEL E. H. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
About a year ago I began a letter to you, but 
it was never finished, hecause I am not accus- 
tomed to writing letters. J have had Ianrrer’s 
YocunG PEorPLeE now for more than three years. 
I was a little bit of a boy in dresses when papa 
began to buy it for me, and we never have felt 
as though we could live without it since. In al- 
most the first number I had there was a story 
about Mr. Fox and Mr. Rabbit and a buzzard. I 
liked it so well that I learned it by heart. and I 
still think it one of the funniest stories I ever 
heard. It is like the stories an old colored serv- 
ant used to tell me in Louisiana, where I was 
born. Now I must tell you about my pet. It is 
a little pickerel, an inch and a half long. This is 
the way [ got it. I went out with some other 
boys to swim in a creek ae out of town, and we 
caught a lot of little fish inour hands. I brought 
home a number of minnows aud crawfish in a 
tincan, Lintended to put them in an aquarium, 
but all of them died except the pickerel. I put 
him in a glass jar, where he seems to be well and 
happy. Heis justa beauty. TI want to thank all 
a thousand times who make IlaArren’s YounG 
PEorLeE so nice—all those who make the stories 
and the lovely pictures. Mamma writes this for 
me, because | can’t make capitals or write very 

well, but I can read. GEORGE II. L. 
A pickerel is a novelty in pets. I hope he will 
thrive. Thanks for your kind letter, dear. The 

authors and artists deserve the children’s love. 





I have wanted to write to you for a long time, 
but I have just mustered courage now. I love 
HArPreR’s YOUNG PEorLe dearly, and look anx- 
iously for it every week. I have no pets except 
a brother. I send you some verses which I have 
composed. Please print my letter and verses. 


THE CHILD’S QUESTION. 


’'Twas ona clear and starry night, 
When the birds had sought their nest; 

The moon was shedding its silvery light 
And everything seemed at rest, 


When little Neddie, a boy of three, 
In his night-robe long and white, 

Climbed on his fond father’s knee 
And closing his blue eyes bright, 


Said. “ Father, when IT am as old as you, 
Will my hands be wrinkled and small ; 
Say, will my face be wrinkled too 
And my voice be low when I call?” 


The father looked down on his fair young face, 
And his dim eyes filled with tears ; 

Ile thought of the future and seemed to trace 
The boy in his manhood years. 


But he only whispered, in accents low, 
And his voice was strangely weak, 

“My boy, we must all grow old, you know,” 
But the boy was fast asleep. FoneEyY. 





Ella S. G. said in her letter that she wanted a 
name for her cat. We have had a great many 
cats. and T will give their names: Sooty, Gypsy, 
Fluff, Muff. and Topsy. These were aJjl Persian 
cats. We have one now named Bogy, because 
of her black fur. L will tell you her tricks. When 
dinner is ready we lay a newspaper on the floor, 
and then go and turn the dinner-bell over on its 
side, and say, “* Ring the bell, Bogy’’?: and she 
goes over and throws the tongue up and down. 
‘Then we give her a bit of meat, and tell her to 


take it to the paper, which she does, and eats it. 
there; it is a useful trick, as it saves the carpet 
from a good deal of grease. Bogy has two little 
black kittens. I am fifteen years old, and was 
born in Anerley, pear London, England. 

Lucie C. G. 


Saratoca, New Yorx, 

I have a Jarge French doll; her name is Edith. 
She has curly hair. We have a little kitten, which 
is gray and white, and isreal playful. This is the 
first letter I have ever written. I hope you will 
please print it. Lameight yearsold. Llike Har- 
PER'8 YOUNG PEOPLE Very much indeed. * Left 
Behind” is the best. Good-by. ELLEN M. 


Romg, New York. 

I have no pets, but my sister had a pet cat 
named Dick. He left home Jast winter, and has 
never come back, so we have nothing left but 
our dolls. Sister Jessie has four and I have two. 
You see that makes quite a family, and we have 
good times with them. We live ona farm about 
three miles from the city. We have one horse 
that Icandrive. I donot go to school, but study 
at home and recite to mamma. I was eleven 
years old the 4th of April, and I had a birthday 
party. Sisteris nine years old, and is half a head 
tallerthanlTam. I have an uncle living at North 
Brookfield, New York. Le has a large hop-yard, 
and Iam going out there to help them pick Lope. 
and I expect to havea grand time. Did you ever 
pick hops? I have a friend living in Atlantic 
City, Iowa, who sends us Harven’s YouNG PEo- 
PLE. I like it very much. The stories I like best 
are ** Left Behind” and the ** Little Dunce.” 

BE.uE S. H. 





Jennie M. A.: Thanks, dear child, for the love- 
ly pressed flowers, which retain their colors per- 
fectly.—Louie A. W., Pusha, Maine, is informed 
that Addie B. Worthen, East Rockport, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, will be bappy to exchange butter- 
flies with her. 


PUZZLES FROM YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS, 


No.1. . 
TWO ENIGMAS, 
1.—My first is in violet, but not in rose. 
My second in India, but not in San Jose. 
My third is in ocean, but not in sea. 
My fourth is in ant, but not in bee. 
My fifth is in orange, but not in cake. 
My sixth is in river, but not in lake. 
My seventh is in Christmas, but not in Lent. 
My eighth is in carry, but not in sent. 
My whole is the name of a Christian queen, 
Honored around the world, I ween. 
CARRIE G. ITALL. 
2.—My first is in apple, not in plum. 
My second is in dance, but not in strum. 
My third is in eagle, not in crow. 
My fourth is in Lucy, not in Joe. 
My fifth is in enemy, also in foe. 
Guess my whole and my nume you will ee 
A. 1] 





No. 2. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
1. A rock. 2. A person who corrects discords. 
3. A river in Russia. 4. A liquor. 5. To take out. 
PUNCHINELLO. 


No. 3. 
TWO HALF SQUARES. 
1.—1. A language, 2. To encourage. 
five. 4. A pronoun. 5. A letter. 
2.—1. Something which oozes from trees. 2. A 
stove. 3.To place. 4. A preposition. 5. A letter. 
CUARLIE DAYIS. 


3. Twice 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 251. 


No.1.—Taw. Parrot. Isis. Axe. Axe. Mole. 
Dart. Essex. Mersey. Eden. Wye. 
Tweed. Till. Tees. Dee. Hull. Don. 
Cobbler. Ayr. Blackwater. Almond. 
Tay. Forth. Cainel. Otter. Newport. 
Ouse. Barrow. 

No. 2.—Jolin Greenleaf Whittier. 

No. 3.—Indianapolis. Charleston. Richmond. 
Boston. Rochester. 

No. 4.—Desk. 


Correct answers to puzzles have been received 
from Emma B. Carpenter, Ray Greenleaf, Otto C,. 
K., The Man in the Moon, L. Jochem, Jessie A. 
Brahams, Sophie Brandis, James Connor, kk. Ver 
Kriizen, Jennie M. A.. Ienry Norris, John and Al- 
bert Ritchie, P. MeDonough, W. B. and G. D. 
Sleigh, W. C. Palmer, D. U. D. E., Eureka, Oliver 
Twist, Laura Beardsley, Ek. W. Rope, Samson 8S. 
Curtis. Edmund Martin, Edward W. Mullikin, 
Jun., Harry R. Pyne, Arthur Cecil Perry, dJun., 
Helen C. Ruberg, Charlie Davis, Dollie M. Fred- 
erick, and Frank R. Riley. 


——= = 
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words, “This candy is for the first who gets 
away from his mate without cutting the string 
or unfastening it from eitber wrist.” 

Play a lively air on the piano, and watch the 
frantic struggles of the prisoners to escape. 
Some will try to step over the cord, others to 
pass it over their heads in front and back to 
back, and many very funny exercises will be at- 
tempted, to no purpose ; and when all have tired 
themselves with laughter at the fruitless efforts 
y of their friends, say, “I suppose I imust show 
lh Zig you how to escape, and divide the candy.” 

kee Then call up one of the captive pairs, and take 
the cord which binds the first child and draw it 
through tbe part of the cord which goes ronud 
the right wrist of the second child; then pas 
the portion which you have drawn throngh 
over the right hand of the second child, aud 
they are both free from each other, although 
earns. each one is firmly bound from one wrist te the 
IY other wrist, and the cord bas not been cut. 
: After all have tried to discover the method 
ee of escape, which it is very difficult to do, even 
Se when they have seen it done, it may be well to 
= explain the process, which is one of the most 
co ingenious of the many string tricks. Sash cord 
or very large curtain cord is best for this pur 
pose, as a smaller one is apt to cut or chate the 
wrists of the captives in some of the many odd 
A SEA-SIDE PUZZLE. positions they assume in their cager efforts to 
escape. 
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THE COMICAL CAPTIVES, 


| 

BY G. B. BARTLETT, ActTuor oF ‘New Games FOR PARLOR AND Lawn.” - 
MOTHER’S WAY, 
| 


COULD not find the button-hook, 
Although I tried and tried, 
And peered in every single spot 
Where button-hooks can hide. 


ERY great fun for children of any age can be made by tying 
~ all the company together in couples by pieces of strong cord 
about a yard long, as follows: 

First tie one end of one of the pieces of cord very securely 
around the left wrist of one of the children, and the other end 
around the right wrist of the same child. Now tie another cord 
around the left wrist of a second child; pass 16 over the centre 
of the cord which secures the first child, and then tie the other 
end to the right wrist of the second child. Fasten thus all the 
players in pairs, and then produce a paper of candy with the 


Then mother kindly lent me hers, 
And, with a smiling face, 

Said, “If you’d never lose a thing, 
-Keep everything in place.” 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
IIEN nuts are dropping from the trees, and corn is gath- 
ered in, 
When purple grapes are on the vine, and apples in the bin, 
When far across the level ficlds is borne the crow’s harsh call, 
Then in the garden lifts its head the bravest flower of all. 


Chrysanthemum—the name is long for little lips to speak, 

But Ethel loves the cheerful bloom, and holds it to her cheek; 

For on the winter’s icy edge it sets its banner bold, 

With fragrance keen as myrrh and spice, with colors clean and 
cold. 


Clematis twined its airy wreaths, and faded from the land; 
No more the sumac rears its plume, by gentle breezes fanned; 
Dear Mother Nature tells the rose ’tis time to hide her head, 
And every tiny violet is tucked away in bed; 


The birds which sang in summer days are flying to the South; 

The fairies lurk no longer in the morning-glory’s mouth; 

And Ethel, sitting down to rest anear the old stone wall, 

Sees, bright and strong and undismayed, the bravest flower of all. 

Jts petals may be tipped with pink, or touched with palest hue 

Of yellow gold, or snowy white, their beauty smiles at you; 

And little recks it though the frost may chill the nipping air, 

It came to see the curtain drop, this flower so debonair. 

Chrysanthemum—a harder word than children often say, 

Yet littie Ethel croons it o’er to music blithe and gay; 

“For east,” she cries, ‘and west the leaves they flutter and 
they fall, 

And still I find Chrysanthemum the bravest flower of all.” 

Oh, by-and-by the fierce north wind in wildest wrath will blow, 

The sleet upon the panes will beat, and Nature swift shall go 

And whisper to Chrysanthemum—shall little Ethel hear?— 

‘Come, darling flower; the play is done. Tl bring you back 
next year.” 


IN SHARCH OF THE TIDE. 
BY HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
I 


R. PERKINS laid down the newspaper and stirred 
his tea. 

‘*There was a great tide last night,” he said; ‘‘ the high- 
est water known here for ten years. I suppose the full 
moon and strong east wind we have had for the last week 
account for it.” 

‘How high was it, father ?” asked Charlie, as he but- 
tered the fifth piece of toast. Charlie was fourteen, and 
the other Perkins children looked up to him as the head 
of the family. 

‘* Sixteen feet,” answered Mr. Perkins. 

Harry, who was not quite seven, and who was always 
trying to find out things for himself, looked thoughtfully 
out of the window. The cottage stood a stone’s-throw 
~ from the water, and Harry could look through the open 
channel between the islands out to the wide sea that was 
tossing restlessly in the distance. 


‘*Mather,” he asked, ** where 
does the tide come from ?” 

Mr. Perkins sipped his tea 
before he replied, ‘‘Oh, froin 
a long way out at sea.” 

‘‘But where does it start 
from?” persisted Harry. 

‘*T don’t think it starts from 
any particular place,” said 
Mr. Perkins. ‘‘I should say 
the surface waters run in 
from all over the sea.” 

‘*But it must start some- 
where,” said Harry. 

Mr. Perkins had not studied 
up the subject of tides, and 
feeling that his answers had 
been rather vague, did not try 
to say anything more. 

When supper was over, the family went out on the pi- 
azza Which stretched across the front of the house. Mr. 
Perkins lighted a cigar, Mrs. Perkins brought out some 
pretty worsted thing she was knitting, Charlie walked 
down to the beach and began skipping stones across the 
water, and Harry sat down on a large rock and watched 
the tide running up and down the beach. The sun had 
gone down, and left a few rosy clouds trailing after him, 
the mountains were growing dim in the distance, and 
among the islands of the bay the water lay quiet and 
dark. It ran up the beach as if it meant to travel far in- 
land, and then something stopped it and drew it back 
with a long wash that sounded as if all the wet stones on 
which it ran were slipping back with it. 

Harry had often watched this advance and retreat of the 
tide, but it had never seemed so curious to him as now. 
‘What sends it up the beach? and why does it go back 
instead of going on?” were questions he was trying to an- 
swer. The long, low wash of water along the whole line 
of shore as far as Harry could see grew more and more 
mysterious to him as it became darker, and the sights be- 
gan to change into sounds. The great sea out beyond 
the island seemed to be sending its waves in, and then sud- 
denly stopping them, and the murmur of the waters seem- 
ed to be the many voices of the sea calling its waves back 
again. iy 

At last Mr. Perkins took out his watch and looked at it 
by the light at the end of his cigar. 

Why!” he exclaimed; ‘‘it’s later than I thought; it’s 
after nine.” 

Mrs. Perkins called to Harry, who very unwillingly left 
the shore.and went up to his room. When he had un- 
dressed and blown out the candle, he opened the blinds 
and looked out. The moon had just risen, and was send- 
ing a silvery light over the sea where the sky met it, and 
the trees on the islands stood out dark and motionless. 
Up to the window, in the stillness of the night, came the 
murmur and splash of the rippling tide, almost at its flood. 
‘“ Where does it start from?” said Harry to himself as he 
fell asleep. 

It might have been two hours—it was probably more— 
when Harry suddenly awoke. The moon was shining into 
the room, and the cool splash of the sea on the beach came 
in at the window. ‘' Where does it come from?” suid 
Harry to himself again, and then, quick as a flash, the 
thought came to him to goand see. Why not? The sea 
was only a little way off, the night was almost as light as 
day, and at the little dock below the cottage Charlie’s boat 
Sallie was tied. He slipped out of bed, and ran to the 
window; the tide was falling, and this would be the very 
best time to go out and find where it came from. 

In five minutes Harry was dressed; and taking his shoes 
in his hands, he crept softly down-stairs, opened the door 
into the piazza, and shut it again so quietly that nobody 
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heard a sound. Once on the ground, he sat down and 
put on his shoes, then ran swiftly down to the little dock 
where the Sallie was dancing on the water, slipped the 
rope off the iron rod, and jumped into the boat. Harry 
had spent no end of time in the boat, and knew more 
about sailing than many older boys. The tide was fall- 
ing fast, and the water along the shore was rough. The 
Sallie danced up and down, and before Harry could get 
an oar he was thrown over a seat into the bottom of the 
boat, which drifted rapidly out into the bay. It was a 
still night, and a light mist had spread over the sky, mak- 
ing the stars dim and faint. The islands looked strange 
and vague to Harry, and the sea was white and weird. 
Things did not look at all as they did by daylight; every- 
thing was queer and ghostly. Not a sound came from 
the cottages scattered along the shore as the boat drifted 
away from them; not a light was burning in a window 
anywhere; the whole world had gone to sleep except the 
sea, and a strange dream had come over that. 

When the tide falls as far as it did in this bay it makes 
a good deal of commotion, and there are swift currents 
between the islands. In one of them the Sallie was 
caught, and swiftly carried seaward. Soon cottages and 
islands lay behind, growing dimmer and dimmer every 
minute, and the sea was close at hand. The water along 
the beach was white and foaming, and around the rocky 
head at the entrance of the bay the sea rushed and roared 
mightily. It ran in as if it meant to tear the rocks from 
their foundations, and swept foaming back, leaving the 
lower rocks uncovered and dripping with countless little 
water-falls. 

Harry was not at all frightened; he loved the water, 
and had not so much as thought that he might have trou- 
ble in getting home again. The tide was running swiftly 
out, and if he followed it he would surely find where it 
eame from. On and on, out into the strange, lonely sea, 
the little boat drifted; once in a while the moon would 
look out for a moment between the clouds, but most of 
the time she was hidden by them. Sometimes the foam 
on the crests of the little waves would flash in sudden 
points or lines of fire; sometimes a quick gleam would 
show itself at a distance, and Harry would wonder if it 
were not the fin of some great fish cutting the surface of 
the sea. 

He had left the little Mivee watch which his father had 
given him on his last birthday hanging on the head of 
his bed, and so he could not tell what time it was; but he 
noticed after a while that the stars began to grow pale, 
and the great wide heavens a little less dark. <A fresh 
breeze had sprung up, and went singing over, the sea; 
fortunately it was a light wind, and did no harm beyond 
making Elarry a little chilly. The boat drifted wherever 
the waters carried it, and they carried it straight out to 
sea. When the sun rose, and the morning mists had 
curled up and rolled themselves out of sight, Harry saw 
far behind him the island from which he had sailed, its 
mountains standing out green and solemn against the 
sky; far ahead were the barren rocks from which at 
night a light-house sent its solitary beam over the sea. 

Breakfast-tiume came, but no breakfast, and no sign of a 
breakfast. The sun marched steadily up the steep circle 
of the sky, and found itsuch a hard climb that he not only 
got very warm himself, but put everybody else into a pro- 
fuse perspiration. On Harry he fairly poured his heat, 
until the poor little fellow’s head buzzed and ached, and 
he began to wish himself safe at home, tide or no tide. 

Dinner-time came, but no dinner; and finally, after a 
long hot afternoon, tea-time, but no tea. The boat had 
floated further and further, but Harry had not yet found 
where the tide started from; the further he went, the 
wider the sca spread out, and there was no sign of a 
beginning or an end anywhere. Harry began to think 
he had passed the place where the tide started; certainly, 
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if it got out as far as this, it would lose itself and never get 
anywhere. The sun, tired with his long day’s work, 
went down hot and red; by-and-by, one by one, the stars 
began to steal out froin the places where they had hidden 
away from him. Harry, tired, hungry, and a little 
frightened, had fallen asleep in the, bottom of the boat, 
and was dreaming of sitting down to a very nice dinner, 
when the moon came up and found him lying there, far 
out to sea, when he ought to have been in his bed at 
home. 

IT. 

Captain Peleg Waters was coming home with a goodly 
load of fresh mackerel; wind and tide being favorable, he 
expected to make Rockland some time the next afternoon. 
Captain Peleg was rather a rough-looking old fellow, but 
he had the kindest heart in the world. At the time when 
he sailed into this story he was taking his turn at the 
tiller, and was enjoying about equally the beautiful still 
moon-lit night and the short pipe from which he blew 
occasional puffs of tobacco-smoke. 

‘* This is the purtiest night we’ve hed this trip,” ‘he said 
to himself, as he looked up at the full moon sailing serene- 
ly through the clouds, and at the silvery sea whispering 
to itself as if in a dreamin. Just then something ahead 
caught the Captain’s eye. 

‘ Waz/al, Ideclare,” he said, aloud, ‘‘if there ain’t asmall 
boat! What's she doin’ twenty mile out to sea?” 

In ten minutes Captain Peleg had brought the schoon- 
er alongside the little boat, and was looking down at the 
small boy still fast asleep. ‘ 

‘Waal, I vow,” said the Captain, ‘‘if that ain’t the lit- 
tlest crew and the sleepiest I ever see afloat.” 

Captain Peleg whistled to himself, as he always did 
when puzzled; then he leaned over, and called out, softly, 
‘Ahoy, there!” 

Harry opened his eyes wide, and jumped up in a second. 
He was a bright, honest boy, and the Captain knew it the 
minute he laid eyes on him. 

‘Where you from?” he asked, as gently as he could, 
for a voice that gets used to bawling in the teeth of all 
sorts of winds isn’t very soft. 

‘* Bar Harbor,” answered Harry, promptly. 

Captain Peleg’s eyes twinkled. This was the queerest 
craft he had ever fallen in with on the sea. 

‘Where you bound ?” he continued. 

‘'T want to find where the tide comes from, sir,” 
the quick reply. 

Captain Peleg whistled long and loud. 

“What you got in yer locker?’ he said, looking: quiz- 
zically at the boy. 

“Nothing,” said Harry, rather dolefully, for he knew 
this was the weak point of the voyage. 

‘How long you been out ¢” 

Harry hesitated a moment, for he was rather confused 
by the absence of dinners, teas, and clocks; finally he said 
he thought he had been out a day and a night. 

= Anything to eat ?” asked Captain Peleg. 

‘* Nothing,” answered Harry, mournfully, for he was 
becoming very weak, and there was a strange feeling in 
his stomach. 

The Captain whistled again. 

‘* Hi, there, Jim!” he called out, in a very loud voice? 
In a minute Jim came stumbling up from the little cabin, 
looking very frouzy and sleepy. 

‘Just you take this tiller,” said Captain Peleg. Jim 
took the tiller. ‘‘ Now,” said the Captain to Harry, ‘*throw 
me that rope.”’ i 

Harry threw the rope, and the Captain made the little 
boat fast to the big one. Then he held out his rough 
hand, and with one vigorous pull the boy was on the — 
schooner and the little boat was floating behind. Mean- 
while the Captain had disappeared. When he came back 
he handed Harry some, big slices of bread wel? buttered. 


was 











CREW AND THE SLEEPIEST.’” 


“*THE LITTLEST 


** Just stow that away in the hold,” he said. 

Harry needed no second invitation, and the bread speed- 
ily disappeared. 

‘‘ Now,” said Captain Peleg, as the last piece of bread 
went out of sight, ‘‘ you turn in, and in the mornin’ we'll 
take our bearin’s.” 

Harry was thereupon slipped into the Captain’s bunk, 
and within a few minutes he was fast asleep. When he 
awoke it was after ten the next morning. He found Cap- 
tain Peleg on deck, with his short pipe in his mouth. 
There was a fresh breeze blowing, and the schooner was 
dashing along, sending little showers of spray right and 
left from her prow. 

‘*Mornin’,” said Captain Peleg, when he spied Harry. 
** Tope you slept well?” 

Harry thought he had never slept belter. 

‘* Well,” said the Captain, *‘ ve followed the sea goin’ 
on forty-five year, and my advice is, give up this ’ere voy- 
age of yours and put fer home.” Captain Peleg’s eyes 
twinkled, but his face was perfectly sober. ‘‘T'll take yer 
into Rockland, aud there yer kin telegraph to yer folks.” 

Harry thought this was the wisest plan, and was quite 
willing to give up the matter of the tides if he could only 
get home. About three o’clock in the afternoon the 
schooner came up to the dock, and Captain Peleg went 
straight to the telegraph office, and sent this dispatch: 


Rook.anv, August 3, 18S. 

George Perkins, Bur Harbor, Mount Desert, Muine: . 

Boy Larry and small boat Sudlte picked up at sea. Send directions. 
Pretec Waters. 


The little sheet of paper which bore this good news fill- 
ed the Perkins family with joy. They had found the lit- 
tle boat gone, had guessed what had happened, and had 
telegraphed in every direction without getting any news 
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of the lost boy. Mr. Perkins ran down to the office and 
sent this message in reply: 


r ; Baz Hanusor, Auguat 3, 1834, 
Peleg Waters, Rockland, Maine: 


Heart-felt thanks. Send boy and boat by steamer to-morrow. 
GEORGE PERKINS. 


The next day about one o'clock the steamer came along 
the dock at Bar Harbor, and Harry ran off the gang-plank 
among the first, and was kissed and hugged and cried over 
to his heart’s content. Charlie got into the Sallie and 
rowed home, but Harry had had enough of boats for the 
present, and preferred to walk. About a week later Cap- 
tain Waters was surprised by the arrival of a small and 
very nicely tied package. He opened it cautiously, and 
discovered a very substantial watch, with the ‘‘ grateful 
regards of George Perkins and family.” 

Harry has not yet found out where the tide starts from. 


CHATS ABOUT PHILATELY. 
BY JOSEPH J. CASEY. 
IX.—FIJI ISLANDS. 


ROM cannibalism to postage stamps is a tremendous 
stride. It is supposed that postage stamps were in- 
troduced into Fiji in 1872, Fig. 1 will give a correct idea 
of the main. design. These stamps were 
printed on white paper, with the water- 
mark ‘‘ Fiji Postage.” The issue contain- 
ed: one penny, blue; threepence, green; 
sixpence, carmine. A short time after- 
ward the currency was changed to 
‘‘cents,” and the stamps had the new val- 
ues printed on them: two cents on the 
one penny, blue; six cents on the three- 
pence, green; twelve cents on the six- 
pence, carmine. The initials ““C. R.” on the stamp 
mean ‘‘Cakobau Rex,” or King Thakombau. 

In 1874 the Fiji Islands were made over toGreat Britain, 
and a change was made in the stamps by printing the 
initials ‘‘ V. R.” (Victoria Regina) over the first initials 
‘'C.R.” The values remained the same. 
In 1876 an ornamental monogram, ‘‘ V. 
R.” is printed over the original initials 
‘'C. R.,” and the currency is changed 
back to pence: one penny, blue; two- 
pence, green (on the threepence) ; six- 
pence, carmine. In 1878 these stamps 
were printed on laid paper, and a new 
value issued, made by printing ‘‘ four- 
pence” over the threepence stamp, priut- 
ed in mauve. In 1879 the dies were re- 
engraved (Fig. 2), and the letters ‘‘V. R.” substituted for 
‘“C. R.”: one penny, blue; twopence, green; fourpence, 
Inauve; Sixpence, carmine. 

There are numerous varieties of many of these stamps, 
but as a Jist would be confusing, I will not give it. 

Before the government used stamps, the Fijz Times- 
Express, a paper printed for circulation among the Eng- 
lish and American settlers in the islands, issued stamps 
to prepay copies of the newspaper to Melbourne. The 
issue is said to have taken place under the superinteid- 
ence of the British Consul, who was 
also the packet agent. The stamps 
were of the type represented in Fig. 
3, and were printed in black on 
pink paper: one penny, threepence, 
sixpence, hinepence, one shilling. 

The Fiji, or, more correctly, the 
Viti Archipelago (Fiji being the 
pronunciation in the eastern part_of 
the group, frequented by \the (Ton- 
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g@as), is one of the most important in the South Pacific. 
The islands number about two hundred and fifty, of 
Which perhaps eighty are inhabited. Viti Levu, about 
eighty by fifty-five miles, is the largest and most impor- 
tant. Vanua Levu, about one hundred by twenty-five 
miiles, is the next most important. 

The Fijians were formerly savages and cannibals of the 
worst kind. Shipwrecked or helpless strangers were near- 
ly always killed and eaten. Widows were strangled at 
the death of their husbands; slaves killed at the death of 
their masters; victims were slain in numbers at the build- 
ing of a house or of a canoe, or at the visit of embassies 
from other tribes. Yet the people were always hospitable, 
open-handed, and remarkably polite. Fijian tradition 
holds that the creation of man, the scene of the deluge, and 
the building of a tower of Babel took place on Fijian soil. 

A few of the islands in the northeast were first seen by 
Tasman in 1643. The southernmost of the group, Turtle 
Island, was discovered by Captain Cook in 1773. 

Na Ulivau, chief of the small island of Mbau, established 
before his death, in 1829, a sort of supremacy, 
which was extended by his brother Tanoa, and 
by Tanoa’s son, the well-known Thakombau 
(whose initials appear on the stamps), a ruler 
of considerable wisdom. 

This King was harassed by an ambitious chief 
of the Friendly Islands. He was also annoyed 
by a demand from the United States for $45,000 
for injuries to their Consul, and King George of 
the Friendly Islands demanded $60,000 for his 
services in crushing rebellion. 

At last Thakombau, un- 
able to contend with all 
these troubles, offered the 
islands to England, with 
the fee-simple of 100,000 
acres, on condition of her 
paying the American 
claims. This was in 1858. 
About 1869, after attempts 
at self-government, the sov- 
ereignty was again offered 
to England and to the 
United States. 

In 1871 a constitutional 
government was formed by 
certain Englishmen under 
King Thakombau. Trou- 
ble and debt followed this, 
and finally Great Britain 
felt obliged, in the interest 
of all parties, to accept the 
unconditional cession of- 
fered in 1874. 

The islands are governed 
as far as consistent in ac- 
cordance with native ideas. 

The people are now al- 
most all Christians. 
Mourning is expressed by 
fasting, by shaving the 
head and face, or by cut- 
ting off the little finger. 
This last is sometimes done 
at the death of a rich man, 
in the hope that his family 
will reward the compli- 
ment. Sometimes the chief 
cuts off the little finger of 
his dependents in regret or 
in atonement for the death 
of another. The women 
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WAKULLA. 


BY KIRK MUNROE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A WRECK ON THE FLORIDA REEF. 


EFORE the light but steady trade-wind, that kept the 

air deliciously cool, the Nancy Bell ran rapidly down 

the coast and along the great Florida Reef, which bounds 
that coast for two hundred miles on the south. 

Captain Drew stood far out from the reef, being well 
aware of the strong currents that set toward it from all 
directions, and which have enticed many a good ship to 
her destruction. Others, however, were not so wise as he, 
and at daylight one morning the watch on deck sang 
out, ** Wreck off the starboard bow !” 

This brought all hands quickly on deck, and, sure 
enough, about five miles from them they saw the wreck, 
looming high out of the water, and evidently stranded. 
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As her masts with their 
crossed yards were still 
standing, ‘‘ Captain Li” 
said she must have struck 
very easily, and stood a 
eood chance of being 
saved if she could only be 
lightened before a blow 
came. 

‘* Are you going to her 
Creol 2” asked Mr. 

! 
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‘Certainly Iam,” answered the Captain. ‘‘I consider 
that one of the first duties of a sailor is to give aid to his 
fellows in distress. Besides, if we succeed in saving her 
and her cargo, we stand a chance of making several thou- 
sand dollars salvage money, which I for one do not care 
to throw away.” 

“You are quite right,” said Mr. Elmer. ‘‘It is seldom 
that we are offered an opportunity of doing good and be- 
ing well paid for it at the same time, and it would be fool- 
ish as well as heartless not to render what assistance lies 
in our power.” 

The schooner was already headed toward the wreck, 
but approached it very slowly, owing to the light breeze 
that barely filled her sails. As the sun rose and cast a 
broad flood of light over the tranquil scene, the Captain 
anxiously scanned the line of the reef in both directions 
through his glass. 

‘Ah, [ thought so!” he exclaimed; “‘ there they come, 
and there, and there. Ican count six already. Now we 
shall have a race for it.” 

“Who? what?” asked Mark, not understanding the 
Captain’s exclamations. | 

‘* Wreckers,” answered the Captain. ‘Take the glass, 
and you can see their sails coming from every direction, 
and they have seen us long ago too. I actually believe 
those fellows can smell a wreck a hundred miles off. 
Halloo there, forward! Stand by to lower the gig.” 

‘What are you going to do?” asked Mr. Elmer. 

‘‘Tam going to try and reach that wreck before any of 
the boats, whose sails you can see slipping out from be- 
hind those low keys. The first man aboard that ship is 
‘wreck-master,’ and gets the largest share of salvage 
money.” | 

So saying, ‘‘Captain Li” swung himself over the side 
and into the light gig, which, with its crew of four lusty 
young Maine sailors, had already been got overboard, 
and now awaited him. As he seized the tiller ropes, he 
shouted, ‘‘Now, then, give way! and a hundred dollars 
extra salvage to you four if this gig is the first boat to lay 
alongside of that wreck.” | 

At these words the long ash oars bent like willow wands 
in the grasp of the young Northern giants, and the gig 
sprang away like a startled bonito, leaving a long line of 
bubbles to mark her course. , 

The wreck was still three miles off, and, with the glass, 
small boats could be seen shooting away from several of 
the approaching wrecking vessels. 

‘Tt's a race between Conchs and Yankees,” said Jan 
Jansen to Mark. 

‘What are Conchs?” asked the boy. 

‘Why, those fellows in the other boats. Most of them 
come from the Bahama Islands, and all Bahaimians are 
called ‘Conchs,’ because they eat so many of the shell-fish 
of that name.” 

‘Well, Pll bet on the Yankees!” cried Mark. 

‘So will I,” said the Swede. ‘‘ Yankee baked beans 
and brown bread make better muscle than fish, which is 
about all the fellows down this way get to live on.” 

As seen from the deck of the schooner, the race had by 
this time become very exciting, for, as their boat approach- 
ed the wreck on one side, another, manned by red-shirted 
wreckers, who were exhibiting a wonderful amount of 
pluck and endurance for ‘*Conchs,” as Jan called them, 
was rapidly coming up on the other. It was hard to tell 
which was the nearer, and while Mark shouted in his ex- 
citement, Mrs. Elmer and Ruth waved their handkerchiefs, 
though their friends were too far away to be encouraged 
by either the shouts or warnings. 

At last ‘'Captain Li's” boat dashed up alongside the 
wreck, and, almost at the same instant, the wrecker’s boat 
disappeared from view on the opposite side. | 

With their glasses, those en the schooner saw their 
Captain go up the side of the ship, hand over hand, along 
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a rope that had been thrown him, and disappear over the 
bulwarks. They afterward learned that he reached the 
deck of the ship, and thus made himself master of the 
wreck, just as the head of his rival appeared above the op- 
posite side. 

The wreck proved to be the ship Goodspeed, Captain . 
Gillis, of and for Liverpool, with cotton from New Or- 
leans. During the calm of the preceding night she had 
been caught by one of the powerful coast currents, and 
stealthily but surely drawn into the toils. Shortly before 
daylight she had struck on Pickle Reef; but so lightly 
and so unexpectedly that her crew could hardlv believe 
the slight jar they felt was anything more than the shock 
of striking some large fish. They soon found, however, 
that they were hard and fast aground, and had struck on 
the very top of the flood tide, so that as it ebbed the ship 
became more and more firmly fixed in her position. As 
the ship settled with the ebbing tide she began to leak bad- 
ly, and Captain Gillis was greatly relieved when daylight 
disclosed to him the presence of the Nancy Bell, and he 
greeted her Captain most cordially as the latter gained the 
deck of his ship. 

By the time the schooner had approached the wreck as 
nearly as her own safety permitted, and dropped anchor 
for the first time since leaving Bangor, a dozen little wreck- 
ing boats, manned by crews of swarthy spongers and fish- 
ernien, had also reached the spot, and active preparations 
for hghtening the stranded ship were being made. Her 
carefully battened hatches were uncovered, whips were 
rove to her lower yards, and soon the tightly pressed bales 
of cotton began to appear over her sides, and find their 
way into the hght-draught wrecking vessels waiting to re- 
ceive them. As soon as one of these was loaded, she trans- 
ferred her cargo to the Nancy Bell, and returned for an- 
other. 

While the wreckers were busily discharging the ship's 
cargo her own crew were overhauling long lines of chain 
cable, and lowering two large anchors and two smaller 
ones into one of the wrecking boats that had remained 
empty on purpose to receive them. The cables were paid 
out over the stern of the ship, and made fast to the great 
anchors, which were carried far out into the deep water 
beyond the reef. Each big anchor was backed by a small- 
er one, to which it was attached by a cable, and which was 
carried some distance beyond it before being dropped over- 
board. 

When the anchors were thus placed in position, the ends 
of the cables still remaining on board the ship were pass- 
ed around capstans, and by means of the donkey-engine 
drawn taut. 

At high tide that night a heavy strain was brought to 
bear on the cables, in hopes that the ship might be pulled 
off the reef. But she did not move, and the work of light- 
ening her and searching for the leak continued all the 
nextday. While all this work was going on, the Elmers 
spent most of their time in exploring the reef in the Cap- 
tain’s gig, which was so light that Mr. Elmer and Mark 
could easily row it. 

As the clear water was without a ripple they could look 
far down into its depths and see the bottom of branching 
coral, as beautiful as frosted silver. From among its 
branches sprung great sea-fans, delicate as lace-work, and 
showing, in striking contrast to the pure white of the cor- 
al, the most vivid reds, greens, and royal purple. These, 
and masses of feathery sea-weeds, waved to and fro in the 
water as though stirred by a light breeze, and among them 
darted and played fish as brilliant in coloring as tropical 
birds. The boat seemed suspended in mid-air above fairy- 
land, and even the children gazed down over its sides in 
silence, for fear lest by speaking they should break the 
charm, and cause the woncerful picture to vanish. 

By noon the heat ofthe sun was so great that they 
sought shelter from, it on a (little island, or key, of about 
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an acre in extent, that was covered with a luxuriant vege- 
tation, and shaded by a group of stately cocoa-nut palms. 
Mr. Elmer showed Mark how to climb one of these by 
means of a bit of rope fastened loosely around his body 
and the smooth trunk of the tree, and the boy succeeded 
in cutting off several bunches of the great nuts that hung 
just below the wide-spreading crown of leaves. They 
came to the ground with a crash; but the thick husk in 
which each was enveloped saved them from breaking. 
The nuts were quite green, and Mr. Elmer with a hatchet 
cut several of them open and handed them to his wife and 
children. None of them contained any meat, for that had 
not yet formed; but they were filled with a white milky 
fluid, which, as all of the party were very thirsty, proved 
a most acceptable beverage. 

After eating the luncheon they had brought with 
them, and satisfying their thirst with the cocoa-nut milk, 
Mark and Ruth explored the beach of the little island in 
search of shells, which they found in countless numbers, 
of strange forms and most beautiful colors, while their 
parents remained seated in the shade of the palms. 

*“Wouldn’t it be gay if we could stay here always?” 
said Mark. 

‘* No,” answered the more practical Ruth. ‘I don't 
think it would at all. I would rather be where there are 
people and houses; besides, I heard father say that these 
little islands are often entirely covered with water during 
great storms, and I'm sure [ wouldn't want to be here 
then.” 

It was nearly sunset when they returned to the schoon- 
er, with their boat well loaded with the shells and other 
curiosities that the children had gathered. 

At high tide that night the strain on the cables proved 
sufficient to move the stranded ship, and, foot by foot, she 
was pulled off into deep water, much to the joy of Captain 
Gillis and those who had worked with him. 

The next morning the entire fleet—ship, schooner, and 
wrecking boats—set sail for Key West, which port they 
reached during the afternoon, and where they found they 
would be obliged to spend a week or more while an ad- 
miralty court settled the claims for salvage. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP. 
BY SHERWOOD RYSE. 


HOSE of the readers of YouNG PEOPLE who hap- 
pened to be at Newport during the last week in Au- 
gust had an opportunity of witnessing as fine a display of 
lawn tennis as any that has ever been seen in this coun- 
try. It was the occasion of the Fourth Annual Champion- 
ship Tournament, which great event has always taken 
place at Newport, that delightful place having claims and 
attractions that could not be overlooked. 

Let us fancy that we are at Newport, that it is the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, August 27, and that we are standing 
on the grassy carpet of the tennis ground. The champion 
is here before us, but he has not yet donned his tennis 
suit, for he will not be called upon to play until some one 
has proved his right to challenge the famous player by 
defeating all the others. 

The matches that are going on are interesting, neverthe- 
less. In one court young Livingstone Beckman is hav- 
Ing a match with Mr. Post. Beekman is still a boy, 
though nineteen years old, and, but for his height. you 
would hardly take him for more than fifteen. Those 
who know him stand upon little ceremony with him, and 
call him ‘‘Livvy,” for short. If you will watch his play, 
especially his back-hand strokes and wrist play, you will 
‘see much to admire and to imitate. 

In another court young Thorne, of Yale, is playing a 
match, which he wins very easily, his opponent only get- 
ting one gamc in the two sects. Thorne is one of the Yale 


College champions, and a possible champion of the United 
States some day. Another college man is at work in an- 
other court near by. This is Brinley, who comes from 
Trinity College, Hartford, and who is twenty years old. 
He has’ an easy victory, disposing of his opponent by a 
score of 6—5,6—1. Brinley has an excellent style, and 
is as active as a cat and as quick asa mouse. But in the 
second round this young player is called upon to meet one 
who will try his mettle to the utmost, and who, indeed, 
soon proved to be more than a match for the young Trin- 
ity College representative. 

You may as well take a good look at the victor in this 
match, for, as it afterward turned out, this is the very 
man who earned the right to challenge the champion, 
the unconquered *‘ Dicky” Sears. Te is eighteen years 
old, and looks even younger, about five feet six inches in 
height, and weighing about one hundred and forty pounds. 
He is a Harvard junior, and, as they say in advertisements 
of Jost dogs, answers to the name of Iloward Taylor. He 
has not the quick, nervous figure that you would expect in 
a first-rate player; indeed, to see him curled up in a rock- 
ing-chair on the piazza, reading a novel, you would think 
he was too lazy to stir even when the dinner bell rang. 

But Howard Taylor in a tennis court is another person. 
He is here, there, and almost everywhere at the same 
time. He follows that ball almost as closely as the 
‘little lamb” followed *‘ Mary” in the poem. And not 
alone with arms and quickly moving legs does he play, 
but with his head also. It is not enough that he shall 
return the ball; he watches the position of his opponent, 
and places the. ball beyond his reach, over his head, or 
along the side line. His ‘‘ placing” is excellent, and it 
won him his Newport honors. If you are a tennis play- 
er, pay attention to ‘‘ placing,” which is hitting the ball 
so that it shall drop beyond the adversary’s reach. It is 
not easy at first to Judge distances, but it comes with prac- 
tice, and it is sure to ‘‘ pay.” 

A little later in the tournament Howard Taylor is 
matched against Mr. A. Van Rensselaer, one of the best- 
known tennis players in the country. He is no longer a 
boy, having graduated at Princeton in °74, but he still 
pursues tennis and other sports with his old college-day 
enthusiasm, and excels in cricket, base-ball, foot-ball, and 
several other games. He is over six feet high, and well 
proportioned. When he serves, the ball comes as if it 
had been shot out of a cannon, and if you would return 
the service you would do well to stand several feet behind 
your base line. I have no doubt that Mr. Van Rensselaer 
has won many matches through striking terror to the 
heart of his opponent by his furiously hard service. 

But in this match the cannon-ball style of service did 
not avail him, for his young antagonist had both sets 
easily in hand, the older man only winning four games 
in the first set, and one in the second. 

Other players there are on the ground whom we have 
not noticed. There is Knapp, a Yale boy, who, with 
Thorne, won the double championship at their college; 
there is Stevens, recently from St. Paul’s School at Con- 
cord; there are the two Clark brothers, Clarence and Joe, 
who crossed the Atlantic to play the English champions, 
but could not succeed in defeating them; there is Cono- 
ver, who has probably won more prizes than any other 
player in America, and who deserves all he has won, for 
he has a sure eye, a swift stroke, keeps his head level, and 
‘‘ plays for all he is worth” all the time. | 

Finally we come to the champion pair, Richard D. Sears 
and James Dwight. Mr. Sears is twenty-three years old, 
and of very slight build. He graduated a year ago at 
Harvard, and is now studymg law. Four times in suc- 
cession he has won the Lawn Tennis Championship of 
the United States, and thrice in succession he and Mr. 
Dwight have won the Championship for Doubles. The 
champton challenge icupdias\become his ‘private property, 
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LAWN TENNIS AT NEWPORT.—Drawn By W. P. SNYDER. 


s has also the splendid ‘‘ Horsman trophy,” a full-sized 
acquet adorned with gold and studded with diamonds. 
Ie has won so many first prizes that ordinary tournaments 
ave no attraction for him, and this match that he has been 
alled upon to play in defense of his championship is the 
nly single-handed match he has played in this country 
ince last season. , 

During the past spring and summer Messrs. Sears and 
Jwight have played in several tournaments in England, 
ud they are acknowledged to be second only to the Eng- 
ish champions, the twin brothers Renshaw, in the double 
ame. Mr. Dwight is about thirty-three years old, and 
hough short of stature he is a remarkably good player, 
eing very quick and sure of his strokes. Ife is now serv- 
ng lis third term as President of the National Lawn Ten- 
is Association, and though still a young man he might 
vell be called the father of lawn tennis in the United 
tates. 

But these sketches of the principal plavers in the Cham- 
jonship Tournament have taken up nearly all my space, 
paving none for an account of the play. Al, well! it is 
Imost impossible to describe the games, and the bare re- 
ults would prove of little interest. The end of the New- 
ort week saw the prize for Singles gallantly captured by 
[oward Taylor, who, however, could not succeed in taking 


the championship honors from Sears, though he managed 
to win one set out of four. The Doubles were very easily 
won by Sears and Dwight, the final match being against 
Van Rensselaer and Berry, the latter pair winning only 
one set in four. 

And so Mr. Sears takes his champion trophies home to 
adorn his mother's parlor, for he has won them outright: 
in two or three years perchance one of the young col 
lege students whom we have seen on the lawn at New- 
port to-day will occupy his place, with the proud title of 
champion; for though lawn tennis is only a game, if its 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing well, and well worth 
doing best if you can. 


NAVAL DRILLS AND SHAM BATTLES. 
BY J. 0. DAVIDSON. 


‘“"TN time of peace prepare for war,” is a saying with 
which every American boy is familiar. But how 
elaborate the preparation must be very few who are not 
well acquainted with military and naval doings can realize. 
Each year certain vessels are sent abroad to visit for- 
eign ports. The officers and men thus become familiar 
with the latest improvements in their profession. Each 
winter (some-yvessels ate) sent, to cruise in southern s¢4: 
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and every summer there are naval reviews, and the fleets 


off our coasts are exercised in tactical manceuvres and 
target practice. All this is done as if in view of an en- 
_emy, and if their services should be required at a mo- 
ment’s notice, the men would be found ready. * 

This summer a landing of 700 sailors was made on an 
island in the Atlantic, where they formed a camp, built a 
fort, and drilled just as if they had captured the island 
from an enemy. 

At Newport, the North Atlantic Squadron, composed of 
the Tennessee, Vandalia, Swatara, Alliance, Yantic, and 
the iron-clads Nantucket and Passaic, and torpedo boat 
Alarm, were several weeks engaged in their summer prac- 
tice, which terminated in a sham battle, when the boats 
from the ships landed and stormed a fort near the water. 
The scene was very exciting. The great ships drew up 
in line, and the men poured over the sides and swarmed 
in the boats like bees. Small field cannon were lower- 
ed into the boats. The men seized their oars, anda grand 
rush for the beach followed, while the big guns on the 
ships fired broadsides to coverthe landing. Presently the 
boats dashed into the surf and ran aground, the men jump- 
ing into the water, taking their rifles with them. Some ran 
forward a little way up the hill, and forming a skirmish 
line, opened a rifle fire at the fort. Hundreds of others 
formed in line of battle, with the flags of their ship behind 
them. In afew minutes all the Gatling guns and small 
cannon were mounted and opened fire, and under their 
cover the entire force made a charge up the hill. 

Every little hollow and inequality of ground was taken 
advantage of, even to some hay-mows, behind which some 
of the men sought security, and from which they fired, as 
ifatanenemy. Others, in the open, lay down, loading and 
firing their rifles as if bullets were flying too thickly for 
them to stand up. Presently the reserves were ordered 
up, and with “Fix bayonets!” and ‘‘ Charge!” the whole 
line, blue-jackets, marines, guns, and all, went rushing up 
the hill and over the fort. It was taken, and presently 
the Stars and Stripes rose up out of thesmoke, and floated 
froin the statf where the red banner of the ‘*enemy” had 
so recently been waving. The surrounding hills were 
covered with thousands of spectators, and the bay was 
bright with flitting sails and gay bunting of the visiting 
craft. 





ROLAND'S HAPPY MISTAKE, 
BY JULIA K. HILDRETII. : 


“T ALWAYS did want to fly my kite in the moonlight,” 

said Roland White, as he stepped out upon the roof 
one beautiful moonlight night, and closed the trap-door 
gently after him. 

Roland had never been forbidden to fly his kite at 
night, because no one ever even thought of his wishing 
to do such a thing, but, for all that, he knew it was not 
quite right. So he moved softly over the roof, and seat- 
ing himself on the stone ledge between his house and the 
next, began to unwind his ball of twine. 

In less than five minutes the kite was ready, and flying 
many yards above Roland's head, for there was a splendid 
breeze blowing. 

He stood up and moved along so as to keep the kite be- 
tween him and the moon.’ But presently the cord was all 
played ont, and the kite seemed like a small black speck 
right against the moon. As Roland looked at it with de- 
light and admiration, a distant clock struck twelve. 

“Well!” exclaimed Roland, ‘‘I had no idea it was so 
late as that.” 

IIe drew in his kite quickly, and then turned to retrace 
his steps; but as the houses were all alike, and he did not 
know how far he had gone over the roofs, this was not 
very easily done. 

Roland went from house to house slowly and softly, 


~ 


and tried each trap-door very gently, for he was afraid, if 
he made a noise, some of the neighbors would hear him, 
and peep out to see who it was. He did not in the least 
wish to be seen, for he had no shoes on, and his head and 
shoulders were muffled up in a large white shaw] of his 
mother’s. 

‘They would think I was a house-breaker,” said he io 
himself, as he stooped and tried the door near his feet. 

‘'This must be ours,” thought Roland, much relieved 
to feel one of the trap-doors move under his touch. He 
slipped in, fastened the catch, and stepped cautiously down 
the ladder. It was dark, and everything was just as he 
had left it when he formed the notion of flying his kite by 
moonlight, and had stolen out of bed and upon the roof. 

Roland crept down the stairs to his own room, which 
was on the second floor, and opened the door cautiously. 
The moonlight streamed into the window between the 
curtains, which were slightly parted, and fell upon the 
bed close by it. He rubbed his eyes and stared, for 
there on the pillow lay a very pale face with closed eyes, 
and below the face he could see a throat tied up in red 
flannel. 

He was about to ask the stranger who he was, and how 
he came to be in his bed, when he saw at once from thie 
looks of things about him that he had got into the wrong 
house. His only thought was to go hack to the roof be- 
fore he was discovered. 

‘I would rather stay there all night,” thought he, 
‘‘than be caught here.” 

He groped his way to the door, and his hand was on the 
knob, when he felt it turn from the other side, and heard a 
voice mutter, ‘‘ Arrah, now, what’s coom ta the door 2?” 

Roland turned first one way and then another in his 
anxiety to escape. <A closet stood open close by him, and 
just as the other door was unclosed, he slipped in and hid 
himself behind some garments hanging on the wall. 

The person who entered struck a match and lit the gas; 
then Roland saw that it was a rough-looking boy of about 
sixteen years old dressed in livery. The new-comer went 
up to the table and began to examine the vials. He took 
up one after another with a puzzled expression; then he 
said, in a whisper: 

‘Walter, me boy, Isay, which of thim was you to take 


inside and which was I to rub on to your chist? Arrah! 
it’s gone out of me head intirely.” 

The sick boy made no answer. 

‘It’s all doctor’s stuff,” continued the boy. ‘So I'm 


thinking it will make little differ. It was black stuff that 
cured me once, so I'll be givin’ you this. One tea-spoon- 
ful, two, three, and one for good measure,” said he, drop- 
ping the medicine into a glass of water. He gave a loud 
sniff as he replaced the cork, and exclaimed, ‘‘Musha! if 
it's as strong as it smells, it will cure you up mighty 
quick.” 

‘Is that you, Dennis?” said the sick boy, opening his 
eyes. ‘Is it time to take my medicine ?” 

‘Not yet,” replied Dennis, ‘‘but it will be in fifteen 
minutes.” 

“Well, then.” said Walter, ‘put it close by me on the 
table, and I will take it myself, and you can go to bed.” 

‘But won't you be afeard to be alone 2’ asked Dennis. 
‘I could sleep here on the flure.” 

Oh no,” said Walter, hastily; ‘thank you very much. 
You can’t help it, you know, but you snore, and it would 
keep me awake.” 

‘Very well,” replied Dennis, good-naturedly,  **T'll 
go upstairs, then, and if you want me, just ring the bell 
fornenst you, and Pll be down before you can count ten. 
Shall I lave the light ?” 

‘ ¥es,” replied Walter, as he turned uneasily upon his 
pillow. 

Then, much to Rotand’s relief, Dennis said **Govd- 
night,” andjleftahe room. 
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Roland watched the sick bov anxiously. Presently he 
saw his eyes close and heard him breathe heavily. Then | 
he crept from his hiding-place and stole toward the door, 
his eyes fixed on the bed ail the time. The greenish liq- 
uid which Dennis had poured into the glass glittered in the 
cas-light and attracted Roland's attention, and made him | 
smile as he thought of the boy’s words, ‘‘ "Tis all doctor's | 
stuff. anvhow.” Then another thought came into his 
mind. 
the wrong medicine. So he glanced toward the large 
vial from which it had been taken. Then he stood quite 
still, for he could plainly see that on one corner of the 
label was a skull and cross-bones. 

‘*That means poison,” thought Roland: ‘ 
to do 2?” 

Just then the sick boy half opened his eyes and stretch- 
ed out his hand toward the glass. 

‘*T say!” cried Roland, forgetting everything but the 
boy's danger, ‘‘don't drink that.” 

W alter raised himself on his elbow, and opened his eyes 
wide in amazement. 

“Why, who are you 2” said he, staring at Roland, who | 
certainly was a rather queer- looking ficure, with his shaw! 
over his shoulders and head, in place of a jacket and 
hat. 

‘Never mind that fora moment. Look at this medi- 
cine. This isthe bottle it came out of. It’s marked poison, 
and the Jabel reads, ‘For external use only.’ And here 
is what you ought to take. Itis a kind of pink color, and 
it says, ‘Three tea-spoonfuls every two hours.’ Shall I 

. change it for you 2” 

‘* Yes,” replied Walter, 
to find all this out.” 

Roland poured the contents of the glass into a bowl 
on the table, and after cleansing the glass carefully, mea- 
sured off the right medicine and handed it to Walter. 

Walter looked at him, as he swallowed it, and smiled. 

‘What are you laughing at?” asked Roland. 

‘You look so queer with that big shawl over your 
head,” replied Walter. 

‘*T forgot the shawl,” said Roland, pulling it off hastily. 

‘*Now.I know you!” exclaimed Walter. *' You are the 
boy that lives next door.”’ 

‘*T am glad you know where [ live,” 
“for I don't.” 
mistake. 

‘Tt was a happy mistake for me,” said Walter, when he 
had finished. ‘‘ But now Isuppose you want to go home, 
though I wish you could stay.” 

‘*Good-by,” replied Roland. 
Which side is my house ?” 

‘On the left,” said Walter. ‘I saw you go in when I 
came home yesterday. Iwasona visit tomy aunt's, and I 

fell sick, and I made them. send me home. But when I 
got here I found the house empty; nobody but Dennis 
in it. Before you go, would you mind smoothing the 
quilts a little? I feel so warm and horrid.” 

Roland did as he was desired, and started for the door. 
Tt was locked. 

On leaving the room Dennis had locked the door, think- 
ing his young master would be safer thus. 

There was nothing to do but take the situation qui- 
etly. Roland returned to the bed, explained matters to 
Walter, and took up a book which he found on the floor 
near the table. Then seeing that the sick boy was still 
wide awake, he said, 

Shall I read to you?” 

“Tf you will I shall think you the best boy I ever met,” 
replied Walter, gratefully. 

So Roland read him a story of the wonderful ad ventures 
of two boys cast away on a desert island. 

At last Walter fell asleep, and presently the book fell 
from Roland’s hand, and his ey es closed. 


‘fand then tell me how you came 


replied Roland, 
Then he told the sick boy all about his 


‘‘Tam afraid I can't stay. 








| 


Perhaps Dennis had made a mistake, and given | 


what ought I | 








It was seven o'clock when Roland opened his eyes again, 

and became aware of a loud ringing at the door bell. 
! In a few moments he heard Dennis stumbling down-stairs 
lin a great hurry, and then presently, after a few words 
‘had been spoken, he heard a man’s voice say, in a loud, 
| horrified tone, 
“What! you gave him the lotion ? 
'and you have killed him.” 

In a moment or two Dennis came clumping upstairs, 
and began to beat at the door and ery, ‘‘Oh, Walter, boy, 
are you kilt intirely?” 

‘* Who locked this door ?” interrupted the doctor's voice. 

‘It was I meself,” sobbed Dennis. 

‘Then go and get the key,” replied the doctor, sternly. 

Dennis hurried away, and the doctor paced impatiently 
backward and forward. 

“This is terrible!” muttered he; ‘but how was I to 
know that that great boy could not read? Dear me! dear 
me! what will his mother say ?” 

Just then Walter awoke and sat up. 
ter?” said he. | 

Roland did not answer, for at that moment the door 
, was flung open, and the doctor hurried in, followed close- 
ily by Dennis, 
| They both started back in astonishment at sight of the 
'two boys. Dennis fairly howled. 

‘*There’s two of thim!” 

The doctor, after glancing at Roland, took Walter's 
hand, and said, anxiously, ‘‘Do you suffer much 2?” 

: ‘‘T think Iam almost well,” replied the boy; ‘I feel 
ever so much better, and I have had a splendid sleep.” 

**Did you take the medicine Dennis gave you ?” asked 
the doctor, gravely glancing at the empty glass. 

‘‘No,” said Walter, with a laugh, pointing to Roland; 
‘he would not let me.” 

Then came the explanation, to which Dennis listened 
with open eyes and mouth, looking suspiciously at Roland 
all the while. 

‘“A fortunate accident,” said the doctor, with a look of 

‘relief, when the story was finished. Then, patting Roland 
on the shoulder, he said: ‘‘If you had not been here, this 
poor child would not have been able to tell the story this 
morning. He would either have been dead or suffering 
terrible agony. Now I think it would be best for you to 
go home and Jet your people know where you are. I 
will stay with Walter until his mother arrives.” 

‘Come back soon,” said Walter, as Roland left the 
room. 

Roland nodded and ran home. 


Then he is dead, 








‘What's the mat- 





That morning at breakfast Roland related his adven- 
ture to his parents. They were both very much aston- 
ished. 

His mother said that she thought it very dangerous to 
go on the roof alone at night, and that he must never do 
it again; but since he had saved a boy’s life by it, she 
could not scold him this time. 

His father laughed, and seemed to think that he must 
have dreamed it all, and after a while Roland almost 
thought so himself. 

But that afternoon a lady called on his mother, and 
presently Roland was sent for. The lady was Walter's 
mother, and she had come to thank Roland for saving her 
boy’s life. She spoke so kindly, and seemed so near cry- 
ing, that Roland was very glad when she asked him to go 
and call on her son. He hurried away, and spent the 
rest of the afternoon reading and talking to the sick 
boy. 

When Walter recovered, which he did shortly, the boys 
spent many a delightfal hour t together. Walter is often 
heard to say that he can never be too thankful for ‘‘ Ro- 
land’s mistake,” not only because it saved his life, but it 
has given him such a dear friend: 
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FRECKLES. 

BY JIMMY BROWN. 
4 ITER the time I tried to photograph the baby, my 
camera was taken away from me and locked up for 
ever so long. Sue said I wasn’t to be trusted with it and 
it would go off some day when you think it isn’t loaded 
and hurt somebody worse than you hurt the baby you 
evood-for-nothing little nuisance. | 
Father kept the camera locked for about a month, and 
said when I see some real reformation in you James you 
shall have it back again. But I shall never have it back 
again now, and if I did,it wouldn't be of any use, for I’m 
never to be allowed to have any more chemicals. Father 
is going to give the camera to the missionaries, so that 
they can photograph heathen and things, and all the 
chemicals I had have been thrown away, just because I 
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would agree to take them away. Sue said she thought. 


freckles were perfectly lovely, and it’s a good thing she 
thinks so, for she has about as many as she can use: and 
Lizzie said she’d give anything if she only had a few nice 
freckles on her cheeks. 

Mother asked what made freckles, and Mr. Travers said 
the sun made them just as it makes photographs. ‘‘Jin- 
my will understand it,” said Mr. Travers. ‘‘He knows 
how the sun makes a picture when it shines on a photo 
graph plate, and all his freckles were made just in the same 
way. Without the sun there wouldn’t be any freckles,” 

This sounded reasonable, but then Mr. Travers forgot 
all about chemicals. As I said, the last time I wrote, 
chemicals is something in a bottle like medicine, and you 
have to put it on a photograph plate so as to make the 
picture that the sun has made show itself. Now if 
chemicals will do this with a photograph 
plate, it ought to do it with a girls 
cheek. You take a girl and let the sun 
shine on her cheek, and put chemicals 
on her, and it ought to bring out splendid 
freckles. 

I'm very fond of Lizzie, though she is 
a girl, because she minds her own bus: 
ness, and don’t meddle with my things and 
get me into scrapes. I’d have given ler 
all my freckles if I could, as soon as I knew 
she wanted them, and as soon as Mr. Trav- 
ers sald that freckles were made just like 
photographs, I made up my mind I would 
make some for her. So I told her she 
should have the best freckles in town if 
she’d come up to my room the next mom- 
ing, and let me expose her to the sun and 
then put chemicals on her. 

Lizzie has confidence in me, which is on¢ 
of her best qualities, and shows that she is 
a good girl. She was so pleased when I 
promised to make freckles for her; and as 
soon as the sun got up high enough to shine 
into my window she came up to my room 
all ready to be freckled. 

I exposed her to the sun for six seconds. 
I only exposed my photograph plates three 
seconds, but I thought that Lizzie might 
not be quite as sensitive, and so I exposed 
her longer. Then I took her into the dark 
closet where I kept the chemicals, aud 
poured chemicals on her cheeks. I made 
her hold her handkerchief on her face 
that the chemicals couldn't get into her 

; | eyes and run down her neck, for she 
— wanted freckles only on her cheeks. 

I watched her very carefully, but the 
freckles didn’tcome out. I put morechem 
icals on her, and rubbed it in with a cloth; 
butit wasnouse, the freckles wouldn'tcome. 














made a mistake in using them. I don’t say it didn’t serve | I don’t know what the reason was. Perhaps I hadnt es 


me right, but I can’t help wishing that father would 
change his mind. 

I have never said much about my other sister, Lizzie, 
because she is nothing but a girl. She is twelve years 
old, and of course she plays with dolls, and doesn’t know 
enough to play base-ball or do anything really useful. 
She searcely ever gets me into scrapes, though, and that’s 
where Sue might follow her example. However, it was 
Lizzie who got me into the scrape about my chemicals, 
though she didn’t mean to, poor girl. 

One night Mr. Travers came to tea, and everybody was 
talking about freckles. Mr. Travers said that they were 
real fashionable, and that all the ladies were trying to get 
them. I am sure I domt see why. DTve mornamillion 
freckles, and I'd be glad to let anybody have them who 


posed her long enough, or perhaps the chemicals ws 
weak. Anyway, not a single freckle could I make. 

So after a while I gave it up, and told her it was 9 
use, and she could go and wash her face. She crieda lit 
tle because she was disappointed, but she cried more after 
ward. You see, the chemicals made her cheek almost 
black, and she couldn’t. wash it off. Mother and Sve 
made a dreadful fuss about it, and sent for the doctor, who 
said he thought it would wear off in a year or 89, 4! 
wouldn't kill the child or do her very much harm. 

This is the reason why they took my chemicals away, 
and promised to give my camera to the missionaries. 4 
I meant was to please Lizzie, and,I never knew the chem 
icals would turn her black. Bat it isn’t the first time | 
have trie@itdibedkind.and Havé-been made to suffer fort 
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ye -foolifn. 
old-woman.: 


Ifaw anold woman goupa fteephill, 

And fhe chuckled and laughed,as fhe went,withawill. 
And yet,as fhe went, 
Her body was bent, 

Wifha load as heavy as finsin lent. 


“Oh! why do-you chuckle,eld woman;”faysI, 
As you climb up the hill-fide fo fteep and fe high?” 
“Becaufé ,don‘t you fee, 
I‘ll prefently be, 
At the top of fhe hill. He! he! *fays fhe. 


I faw fhe eld woman $0 downward again; 
And the eafily travelled, with never a pain; 
Yet fhe loudly cried, 
And guttily fighed, 
And groaned, fhough fhe read was level and wide. 


“Oh! why,my old woman,” fays I ,“do you weep, 
When you laughed,as you climbed up the hill-fide fo 
“High-ho! lam vexed, {teep?” 
Becaufe J] expects; 
Says the ,“ I fhall ache inclimbing fhe next. 
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Burtrerrty, butterfly, 
Isn’t it fun 

Watching the flow’rets 
Here in the sun? 





OUR POST-OFFICKE BOX. 


fee week you will find several bright little 
stories from the children, as well as a great 
many letters, in the Post-office Box. 


Lyons, MiIcHiGaN, 
lam afarmer’s girl nine years old. I play out- 
doors and have to work some. I go to school 
about eight months ina year. I think HareEr’s 
Youne PeorLe just splendid. I have a sister 
older than myself. and a brother two years old. 
He is justas cute as he can be, and a regular boy. 
My sister and [ have raised twenty-eight chick- 
ens, and have lost only one. We had three little 
kittens, but I guess they died, for we can not. 
find them. I have a doll, and have lots of fun 

playing with her. JESSIE W. 





Wixpon, MiInNEsota. 


T live on a small farm. We have a nice little 
grove around our house. T am herding cattle ; 
this is the fourth summer I have been herding. 
The first summer I earned enough to buy mea 
pair of steers, and last winter, when they were 
three vears old. I sold them for $75. I paid my 
board in town and went to school, and then had 
enough left to buy mea cow. ITnow have a cow 
andacalfofmyown. Fhavea dog named Tony, 
and we have a cat named Birdy, and three little 
kittens. Birdy used to take her kittens down 
into the cellar through the ventilator, so one 
evening we stopped the ventilator up,and the 
next morning where do you suppose we found 
the kittens? We found an old hen down beside 
the ventilator taking care of them and fighting 
the old eat away. I find ever so many pretty lit- 
tle stones when TI am herding. I wish I could 
send the Postmistress some of them. I take Har- 
PER’s YouNG PEOPLE and the Youth's Companion, 
and I like them both very much. IT have a bro- 
therand a sister. My brother is seven years old 
and my sister is nine. I am the oldest, and am 
thirteen, I did have a pair of doves, but one 
died, so now T have only one, I like ** Our Little 
Dunee,” ** Left Behind.” and ** The Accommoda- 
ting Circumstance.” [like the articles on insects 
the best. Mvysister caught a little rabbit to-day, 
bat I don’t think it will live. Wehaveacunning 
little colt named Daisy. I like to go to school. 
I study reading, spelling, arithmetic, and geogra- 
phy. REVERDY K. 

I wish I could shake hands with you, Reverdy. 
Bat as you are too far away for that, I send my 
good wishes. You must read the story of the 
** Wise Mother Cat,”’ told on our sixteenth page. 
I shall think of you, herding cattle in summer, 
attending school in winter, and growing up to be 
u true, useful American. 





Pont Myers, Fioripa. 


IL used to live in Kentucky, and came to Florida 
two years ago. Papa has a saw-mill and an 
orange grove. Mv brother is named Burke, and 
is eleven and a half years old. He engineers 
when the mill runs, and measures Jumber when 
papaisabsent. Iean measure lumbertoo. When 
we go sailing in our schooner we help to manage 
the sails. My brother frequently shoots alliga- 
tors from one to ten feet long. Once an alligator 
came to our doorstep. We live near a pretty 
ereek, and in sight of the Caloosahatchie River. 
The Indians come to see the mill sometimes. 
There were a great many beautiful birds on the 
coast, but men killed ever so many of them for 
the plumes. I love to go on the beach and pick 
upthe pretty shells. Ilove to go with papain his 
schooner and get oysters, and see the schools of 
porpoise plaving in the channel. The climate is 
delightful. Flowers bloom in the open air all 
the vear. The oleander grows to be a tree. We 
have oranges, lemons. limes. bananas, citrons, 
shuiddock. cocoa-nuts, figs. grapes, mango-apples, 
alligator pears, and guavas growing on our place, 
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and when they get in bearing we hope you will 
make us a visit and eat some of our tropical fruit. 
For pets, [havea cat, chicken, and doll. Wetake 
HARPER’s YounG Peop.ue, and think it a valuable 


uper. I like all the stories, and the letters are 
interesting. I have read Swiss Family Robinson 


six times. Didu’t they have a splendid time? 
We study Sixth Reader, arithmetic, geography, 
spelling, and writing, and recite to mamma. We 
will go to school when we are older; papa can 
not spare Burke now, and mamma needs me. 
My cousin, Tom De La H., won the medal at the 
commencement; he is at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tennessee. I will be ten years 
old in October. Will you please guess whether I 
ama boy oragirl? As this is my first letter to 
you. I would be pleased to sec it in print if you 
think it worthy. Mamma copied it for me. 
De La Hunt Hi. 


Do boys make pets of dolls, dearie? 





New Winpsor, New York. 

Ihave wanted to write to the Post-office Box 
fora long time, but did not know how to address 
the letter until one day I saw your answer to 
Ted’s question, I was real glad when I saw it, 
for I like Harper’s Youne PEOPLE so much I 
wanted to write. When the paper comes I al- 
most always read the letters first. It seems as if 
I almost know the Postmistress. I think she 
must have lots of patience to read all the letters 
that aresent to her. I can not tell you about my 
studies at school or such things, as the others do, 
for I have been sick three years and a half; for 
two years and a half I have been confined to bed. 
My Sunday-school teacher says Iam attending a 
school where God ismy teacher. Iam trying. by 
the help of my Saviour, to learn perfectly the les- 
son of patience and submission. I have many 
things to make me happy and amuse me. I can 
read, write, and do a great many such easy and 
light things. IfI could not do anything it would 
be much worse. I have two sisters; one two 
years older and the other four years younger 
than Iam. I have a precious Sunday - school 
teacher; she is so kind and good. When I was 
first ill she said she would write me a letter ev- 
ery Saturday so long as I could not be in our 
class. I have a great many letters, and they do 
me more good than I can tell. If you are will- 
ing, I will copy some off and send them to the 
Post-office Box. They are such a help to me, I 
thought there might be some who were sick that 
would like to read them. I think, of the stories, 
‘Our Little Dunce” is the best. Iam anxious to 
get the rest of ‘* The Story of a Ring.” I would 
like to see you, our kind Postmistress, very much. 
Although I am sixteen, I hope Iam not too old 
to sign myself your little friend, MINNIE G. 

The lessons we learn in suffering are always 
worth the pain they cost us, dear Minnie, and so 
I thank you for your kind letter, which the girls 
and boys will read with pleasure. You have a 
faithful teacher, and if you choose to send me 
one of her letters let it be the one you like best 
of the whole collection, which you treasure with 
care, no doubt. 





Nyack-on-Hupson, New Yoru. 

I have never written to the Post-oftice Box be- 
fore, and I hope my letter will be printed. I live 
in a large house in Nyack, and I have very good 
times in the country in the summer. I have a 
little brother and a great many pets: a monkey 
hpamed Mooney, a cow named Lady Daisy, a ca- 
nary named Pet, and five robins. Ihave been to 
school four years. I want you to guess how old 
Iam. Isend youa receipt. Many M. W. 


Snow Cake.—One cup of butter, two cups of 
powdered sugar, the whites of six eggs. two and 
a half cups of flour, a tea-spoonful of baking- 
powder. a tea-spoonful of vanilla, a cup of milk ; 
beat well, and bake half an hour. 





Corning, Iowa. 
Tam alittle boy almost eight years old. I will 
tell you of some of our pets and their names: A 
shepherd dog named Fanny, a cat named Spot, a 
red-bird named King, a grosbeak named Grace, 
and some canaries named Fred, Mollie, Cherry, 
Minnie, Maud, and two young birds, a cow named 
Pink. a calf named Pet, one old pig and seven lit- 
tle pigs (the old pig’s name is ’Possum), and we 
have some chickens. I have two sisters, Ruth 
and Wem, but no brothers. My papa is the edit- 
or of the Adams County Gazetle. Iam going to 
school on the first day of September. I like Har- 

PER'’S YOUNG PEOPLE ever so much. Good-by. 
Oscar I. 


Do you mean to be an editor yourself by- 
and-by ? 





EMBREEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
I live on the banks of the Brandywine, and 
sometimes I go in bathing. I can not swim, but 
T paddle about on my hands and feet. My cousin 
is visiting at our house, and yesterday we went 


in bathing. We had a great deal of fun. My 
brother made a boat and a canvas canoe. We 


often go out rowing in them, and I have learned 
to paddle the canoe and row the boat. I liveout 


here in‘the summer, and in West Chester in the 
winter. I go to school in West Chester, and 
study reading, spelling, arithmetic, grumumnar, ge- 
ography, writing, and drawing. I take music 
lessons on the piano, but I do not like to practice 
much. I have a cat named Muff. She is ail 
black, with two or three white hairs on her 
breast. She was born on Washington's Birth- 
day, so, of course, her birthday is celebrated. 
We named her Muff Washington. She is three 
years of age. My other pet is a young rooster. 
Je will eat out of my hand or a spoon. He is 
very fond of Muff, and will eat out of the sume 
dish with her. I have two brothers, both older 
than myself; their names are Russell and Car- 
roll. I think ‘**Left Behind’’ is a lovely story, 
and ‘‘ The Story of a Ring” interests metoo. We 
all think the pictures by H. P. very quaint and 
funny. Your little friend, 
Mamie A. H. (aged 11). 


P. S.—Muff sends love to the Postmistress. 
Thank you, Muff. 


Gaeencastie, Inptane. 
lama little girl nine years old. I have two sis- 
ters named Jessie and Hallie. We have a little 
dog, and its name is Rover. We have a cat, and 
its name is Panty. I goto school and study read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, drawing, and writing. 
Good-by. Lavra L. D. 


Is he ever one Rover too many, like the dog on 
our sixteenth page? 





ABINGTON, Panweyevasta. 
I wish to tell about the tableaux we had when 
I wasaway at the sea-shore. Most of the scenes 
were taken out of Hale Greenaway. Then we 
had phantom faces. We had a sheet stretched 
on a frame with holes cut in it. and the children 
who acted in it stuck their heads through. They 
looked eeaculy like cherubs bursting through the 
sky. We had a collection taken up afterward 
for The Children’s Home in Mount Holly, New 
Jersey. We made $70. Iwas the Sleeping Beaa- 
ty in one of the scenes. If you don’t mind, may 
I be one of the Little Housekeepers? As Ido 
not know when your birthday comes, I send you 

a card now. LiLiigz. 


Thanks for the pretty card. Does the little 
housekeeper take care of her room and keep it 
in nice order? Doall the little housekeepers try 
to keep their things in their places, and to help 
mamma all they can? The tableaux must have 
been beautiful. 





Now for a story which the author says is true: 


PUSSY AND THE SNAKE. 


A few miles distant from our ‘* City of Roses” 
there lives a family who have three of the dear- 
est little children one could wish to meet any- 
where. At the time of my story Jounnie, the 
eldest, was seven. Ile was the owner of a very 
handsome dog. which he had named Punto. 
Mamie, whose age was five years, had a very 

retty Maltese cat, which her aunt had sent asa 

irthday present for her from the East, tugetber 
with two beautiful little buby kittens. Daisy, 
the least one. was too sinall for anything except 
her nice “toft dolly,’ as she called ber rag-doll 

It was Mamie’s habit the first thing every 
morning to go out and pay her little favorites a 
visit. But one day last week, on making her 
morning eall, she found both her little beauties 
missing from their home, and the old cat was 
standing there mewing, as though she were try- 
ing to callthem. Mamie began crying piteousiy 
when she discovered her loss, when little Daisy, 
who was standing by, seeing her sister's grief, 
said: ‘* Mamma titty. wot 00 do wif Mamie’s titty 
babies? Did oo teal’em?’ But mamma kitty, 
not understanding what was meant, arose and 
stole softly and cautiously along through tbe 
grass, sniffing here and there, as if in search of 
something. Johnnie, as he was going threuch 
the yard looking for them, saw pussy, and glan- 
cing ahead of her saw a huge black snake onlya 
few feet away, which seemed to be eating some 
thing, and upon closer examination be found that 
it was Mamie’s lost kitten. The snake had evii- 
ed itself around the Pot kitten'’s body, therebs 
causing its death, and it was now quietly lubn- 
cating the poor thing preparatory to making 3 
meal of it. 

With eyes green as emerald, the cat crept to 
within a foot of the snake, which, quick asa flash, 
dropped the kitten and made ready to strike. 
The cat suddenly stopped, and raising her left 
forepaw, cautiously held it out toward the mon- 
ster. Like a flash the snake struck at the paw. 
but puss whisked her paw out. of harm's way: at 
the same time she brought her right paw into 
play. and before the snake could recover itself 
she spread her claws, which were sharp as nee 
dles, and dealt it a blow on the head that knock- 
ed the snake back a foot or two, leaving deep 
scratches on its head. The snake, greatly sur- 
prised and maddened by pussy's attack, returned 
to renew the fight. As before, pussy presented 
her left forepaw. fd again the snake struck ti- 
ciously at it. onlyto again miss and receive the 
terrible right-hander which pussy dealt at the 
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side of its head. Four times did the snake re- 
peat the attack, four times did pussy show it 
that she was mistress of the situation, when the 
shake weakened.and, thoroughly dispirited, turn- 
ed and tried to drag itself away. No sooner did 
pusSY see that it was trying to retreat than, with 
obne bound, she was on the reptile’s head, and 
With two or three strokes of her sharp claws she 
literally tore its head to pieces. Then turning 
round, with a sorrowful mew! mew! mew! she 
took the dead kitten up in her mouth and carried 
it back to the house. 

Just at that time Ponto also came up, and hear- 
ing her pitiful cries, took up the snake, and be- 
tween dragging and carrying got it out of sight 
to a distant part of the yard, where he scratched 
a hole, put the snake into it. and by pushing with 
his nose and scratching with his feet he covered 
itup. 

Jounnis says pussy has been out on a snake 
hunt several times since. He thinks she knows 
that her other little kitten wus eaten by the 
snake. and that she is trying to avenge its death 
by killing all the snakes she can find. 

MABEL C. 


I am one of your older readers, but IT still like 
to read and enjoy Harper's YounG Peopie. I 
am very fond of reading. I have lately read Miss 
Sewell’s works, and I found them very interest- 
ing. We live in a tovelyv little rectory on the 
banks of the beautiful Hudson. Since I have 
grown old enough I have been very much inter- 
ested in my father’s parish work among the poor. 
In winter I have a little sewing-class, and I also 
have a Sunday-school class. 1 find both very in- 
teresting, and they occupy many leisure hours. 
I have no petsexcepta little canary-bird. I won- 
der if all the children who read HaRPeER's YOUNG 
Propce are as fond of climbing trees as Tamy I 
used to dread the time when I had to give it up, 
but I don’t mind it so much now. Weare about 
to have a fair. It is for a summer home for the 
poor near us. With best love to all the children, 
Lam, affectionately, A FRIEND. 


E:seron, New Jeusky. 

I ama little bov nine years old. Iama brother 
of Lena T. W. The white rat belongs to me, the 
fox-terrier belongs to my brother, the colly to my 
other brother, and the Skye terrier to my sister 
who wrote to you. IT went to Europe last year. 
I was sick all winter, and am just able to run 
about. Bb. W. 





LITTLE DICK’S BIRTHDAY. 


Ilis name was Richard Larrington—called Dick 
by his parents and his friends. He was seven 
years old to-day, and he was to have a party. 
His mamma wrote the invitations and sent them 
out a week before the time. As he had never 
had any before, he was delighted at the promise 
of this. He was to havea large cake witha ring 
in it, and all kinds of goodies, he told his cousin, 
John Ellison. who was visiting him. he party 
was to be from six to eight o'clock, which was 
guite long enough for such little folks. By six 
o'clock all the boys and eirls were assembled, 
and then they played all kinds of games. Then 
they marched out for refreshments, Dick and 
Alice James leading. While they were guessing 
who would get the ring, some one suddenly cried 
out, * Lillie Morrison has it! Lillie Morrison has 
the ring!’ at which they all gathered around, 
clamoring to see it. While they are talking 
abont it | will describe it. A gold ring with a 
large pearl set in it surrounded by turquoise, and 
with Dick's initials, ° R.A...’ inside. Thenthey 
went back again to the parlor, where Mrs. Lar- 
rington played and sang forthem,and they would 
sometimes join in the chorus. Then they all went 
home, after having a very good time. 

HeENQIETTA (aged thirteen years). 





Fort Mit.er, New Youn. 


My aunt Helen, of Keyport, New Jersey, sends 
us Hanper’s Youna Peor.e: she began in No- 
vember; we get them in packages every three 
months. [think that ‘The Lost City,” ** The [ce 
Queen,” * Our Little Dunce,” and ** Left Behind” 
are the best of all. only I never dreamed that 
ee ie would marry Tug. What a queer name he 

had! : 

Would Katie R.. the little girl who wrote last 
November from Biarritz, France, please write me 
aletter? [love the Old World so! 

Iam half Scotch and half English. T live ona 
farm in the centre of several Revolutionary 
places. We can see Burgoyne’s monnment from 
our south doors; it is about six miles directly 

| bouth. It is eleven miles to Fort Edward, the 
fort that Israel Putnam saved from fire, and 
where Jane McCrea was murdered. Every time 

» Tgouptomyaunt Hattie’s [see the place where 
she lived. The celebrated Saratoga Springs are 
eighteen miles and Mount McGregor is twelve 

| Miles from here; we sce the electric light every 

| Meht from the upper Mount McGregor House. 
Lake George is twenty miles from here: they 
don't have many guests at the lake this summer, 
On account of cold weather. 

As the rest of the writers tell of their pets, T 
will tell of mine. We have a dog named Bird 
(she iy a bird dog); her color is dark brown, with 
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a stripe of white down her neck and breast. We 
ilso have a black cat named Nig; a black horse, 
Prince, and a bay one, Kitty; three cows, viz., 
Spot, Jersey Peg, and Bobtail Beauty: two calves, 
Cuffy and Crete; two pigs, twenty-eight sheep, 
and twenty-seven laminbs. I can milk, and make 
butter, bread, cake, and pies. We have berries, 
black, white, red,and blue. We have some Long 
Island red raspberries that are as large as a big 
thimble, and they last froin June until Novem- 
ber: last year Ecunned some the 25th of October. 
Llive two miles anda half from Fort Miller vil- 
lage. We have two churches there, Baptist and 
Presbyterian. Our pastors have been having their 
annual vacation, so we haven't had preaching for 
two weeks. CARRIE E,W. 





THE LITTLE BOY WHO WOULD NOT SAY 
** PLEASE.” 

Once on a time a little girl lived in a house; 
her room was near the kitchen, handy to the 
pies and things. There was alittle boy who said 
“please” for evyerything—perhaps your little girl 
says the samething. Jie was a very polite little 
boy; he would say. ** Please, some potatoes " 
They had a party. The party was very small; 
just the children of the house: three little girls 
and three little boys. The little girls’ names were 
Minnie, the little boys’ names were Fred. The 
little girls were very neat and nice, and two of 
the boys were neat and nice. One little boy was 
naughty; be would not say “ please.”? His mo- 
ther puta dunce-cap on him,and made him stand 
in the corner. At the party he would tease for 
more. They had avery nice party, but he always 
asked for more, more. The other children went 
outto play; they went to feed the chickens. The 
baby was in the room with the naughty boy; he 
touched the baby. and she began to cry. His 
mother came in and his father. Ile was naughty 
fora week, but at the end of the week that little 
boy said ** please.” NENNIE (four years old), 


What a nice story fora little four-year-old girl 
to tell! 





Poucuxerrsix, New York. 

I have taken your paper ever since the first 
number, and watch every week for it, and the 
moment I get. hold of it I look at the Post-office 
Box first. I have written before, but my letter 
was not printed. Please print this, to surprise 
apa and mamma. I am eleven years old, and 
fave a little sister five months old; her name js 
Charlotte Mary. Do you like that name? Will 
some one please tell me what the Little House- 
keepers mean, and how much it is to join? For 
pets. L have a dog, a canary, and two gold-fish, 
My dog's name is Dandy and my canary’s Nelly. 
IT like Miss Alcott’s and Luey C. Lillie’s stories 
best. I will write no more this time, or you will 
not print this letter from your Constant and lov- 
ing reader, Auice A. D. 


Anybody, girl or boy, who reads the Post-office 
Box may join the Little lousekeepers by simply 
asking to do so. Then it will become his or her 
duty to try, iu some way, to make home a sweet- 
er, brighter, and dearer place. It does not cost 
anything to join our ranks, you see. Charlotte 
Mary isa very pretty name. 


Yor a long time I have been desiring to write 
to you anaher little letter. Ihave been taking 
Harrern’s YouNG Peop.e for nearly one year,and 
Ilike it more and more every day.) My mamma 
made me a present of it on my birthday. We 
have no school now, as it is vacation, but it will 
open on the Ist of next month. Igo to school at 
the Convent, and [like it very much; Lam inthe 
Fifth Reader. I have but one pet, and that is a 
little canary-bird. It sings so swectly! It was 
made a present to me by a Jady who had intend- 
ed to go away from here; I have already had it 
one year. I had one before this; but one day I 
left the door of the cage epg and it flew away. 
I think ‘‘ Left Behind” and ** Our Little Dunce” 
were both very interesting stories. My love to 
the Postmistress. A.L.M.S. 





Suanon Sprines, New York. 
Tam alittle girl,and though TIT have not taken 
TIARPER'’S YOUNG Prope very long. 1 desire to 
write to you. Jn the winter I live in Brooklyn, 
but this summer I came here. It is a delightful 
lace, and [ have a great deal of fun. The boys 
Paes have had some races; one was a sack race, 
which was most amusing. One of my brothers 
and I have a dog; it ts a colly, and her name is 
Sheila. I have a canary-bird called Dick; he 
sings beautifully, and is quite pretty. I have a 
very small turtle: I feed him with meat, and I 
have had him since Jast summer, and he don’t 
seem to grow a bit. Ido not go to school, but I 
tuke lessons at home. I have several dolls, but I 
never play with them. 
Your loving friend, ANNAP.S. 


Jeuscy City, New Jersey. 
«I live in Jersey City, which is very near New 
York. This summer I went to Washington, New 
Jersey, and staid three weeks. Soon after com- 
ing home from there IT went to Cooperstown, 
which is a beautiful place at the foot of Otsego 


Lake, to visit my great-grandmother. TI wonder 
how many litdle girls who read HARPER'S YOUNG 
Preov_e have a great-grandina? J like HARPER'S 
YounG PEOPLE better than any paper. 

Iemma B.C, 





Wasiuinctoy, D.C. 

IT havetaken Harren’s Youne Peorte for three 
years, and think all the stories in it are lovely, 
and I like to read the letters too. The harp is 
the swectest of all instruments. [hope to take 
lessons on it some time. T think Fanchon is a 
lovely name for a calf too. Please print my let- 
ter. Tama thirteen-year-old reader, 

May W. O'R. 


Harry N.P.and Mabel P.: Write again.—H. L. 
S.: Eva isa pretty name foradoll. Do you take 
great pains with her dresses, and make them as 
neatly as you can?—Thanks to A. TL. D.. Nellie E., 
Maude C., Bessie W., Harry P. B., Edith Mf. M., 
May L. K., Glenn C. Boy and Maude Isabel D.—Lil- 
Han L. Le: Lam afraid I could not possibly puta 
continued story in the Post-office Box. It would 
crowd out our dear little Ietters. Ido not think 
you saw me when you came to New York, as I 
never forget a little visitor, and I do not recall 
you. When you come again I hope you will try 
to give me w peep at your face.—Matie T., Mattie 
W.P.,and M. K.: I was glad to hear from you.— 
Love to Maud M. and Neliie M. T. 


PUZZLES FROM YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 


No. 1. 
TIUREE ENIGMAS. 
1.—My first is in smooth, but not in rough. 
My second js in coat, in collar, and cuff, 
My third is in this, but not in that. 
My fourth is in bonnet, not in hat. 
My fifth is in crane, but not in stork. 
My sixth is in mutton, but not in pork. 
My seventh is in ice, but not in snow, 
My eighth is in fast, but not in slow. 
My ninth is in rice, but not in wheat. 
My tenth is in cold, but not in heat. 
My eleventh is in apple, not in plum. 
My twelfth is in playmate and in chum. 
My thirteenth is in dance, but not in walk. 
My fourteenth is in whisper, not in talk, 
My fifteenth is in wail, but not in cry. 
My sixteeuth is in custard, not in pie. 
My seventeenth is in grass, but not in shrub, 
My eighteenth is in insect, not in grub. 
My whole is the name of a paper old 
Which some people think is as good as gold. 
A GRASSHOPPER, 


2.—My first in candy, but not in bread. 
My second in Harry. not in Ned. 
My third is in you, but not in me. 
My fourth is in sugar, but not in tea. 
My fifth isin picture, but not in book. 
My sixth is in hear. but not in look, 
My whole is a building, well designed 
Vo cheer and help all mankind. L. V. BR. 


3.—In ginger, not in spice. 
In loaf, not in slice. 
Tn love, not in hate. 
In dimple, not in straight. 
In west and in east, 
In banquet. not in feast. 
Jn rose, not in lily. 
In hot, not in chilly, 
In dark, not in light. 
Whole a flower which charms the sight. 
LuLu PEASE. 


No. 2. 
A DIAMOND. 
1.Aletter. 2.To solicit. 8.Shadier. 4. A title. 
5. Having two cells. 6. One who plunders. 7. To 
rent aguin. 8. A liquid. 9.Aletter. Navagso. 





No. 3. 
AN EASY SQUARE. 


2,0ld. 3. Toguuard. 4. A current. 
JAMES CONNOR. 


1. Tax. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 252. 


No. 1.—M O Rf E M EAN Fr ISH 
OPEN kAS E IDEA 
REED ASPS SELL 
ENDS NEST UALL 

No.2.—EIm. Cedar. Pine. Maple. Oak. Ash. 


Palm. Locust. Yew. 
No. 3.—Albany. Edmund Burke. 


Correct answers to puzzles have been received 
from Emma W. Gleason, Lewis B. Jones, Philip 
Cohen, Ella G. MeSurdy, L. Jochem. Lavina C, 
Racon, J. N. Sinkler. L. P. Green, Tamilton E. 
Field. Sons of the Moon, Emma St. C. Whitney, 
Marguerite, Arthur C. Perry, Jun., E. Smith, and 
Lulu Pease. 
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“LITTLE MISS RAGS.” 
BY MARY D. BRINE. 


ITTLE Miss Rags is the dearest of girls, 
With blue in her eyes and gold in her curls, 

And: in each rosy check, 
Though she laugh or but speak, 

There are dimples forever at hide and at seek ; 

But what would you think of a girl who cach day 

Came in from a walk or came in from her play 
With her dresses all torn, 
And of trimmings quite shorn, 

And her general appearance most sadly forlorn? 
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But it isn’t her fault, as mamma ought to know 
Ere she scolds her young sinner and worries her 80; 
For where’er she may ramble, 

Each twig and each bramble 
To catch in her clothes makes a regular scramble. 
‘‘And how can I help it?” she sobs to mamma 
‘‘There always is ‘tearers’ wherever J are.” 

So it’s always the same, 

And the excellent name 
Of ‘‘ Little Miss Rags” is all she can claim. 


A VERY WISE MOTHER CAT. 


RS. SARAH BROWN, of Ellenville, New York, has a largo 
Maltese cat which is the mother of three kittens, nor 
nearly half-grown. It was noticed lately that she was feed- 
ing her little ones on some fine specimens of perch and sun- 
fish, which she brought in uice and fresh daily. One day she 
was seen coming in withseven. She was watched, and it was 
discovered that she caught the fish herself in Fantine Kill 

Pond, near the village. 

The pond had been drawn down quite low recently, and the 
cat would crouch down at the edge of the water, and whens 
fish would come swimming along within reach, would spring 
upon it in the water, and rarely miss its aim. Her plan was 
to strike the fish first with her claws. Having secured it iu 
this way, she would dip her head in under the water, take 
her prey in her mouth, and then swim ashore. 

Besides fish, the cat serves her family with birds, not less 
than two of which she provides every day. The most remark. 
able fact about the cat, however, is the system she has adopted 
in feeding her kittens. When she comes in with a meal she 
will not permit any scrambling after it, by which one kitten 

might get- more of the dinner than its mate, but she lays the 
inorsel, fish or bird, as may be, before one of the young ones. 
The other two she obliges to remain quietly at a distance while 
the one is eating. In case there is. any attempt at rebelliot, 
puss enforces her rules by severely punishing the offender. 
She will cuff the poor little one on each side of its head 
with her motherly paw until it is glad to retire and wait its 
turn. 

When the kitten has eaten one-third of the meal, the old cat 
removes the dinner, and places it in front of another kitten, 
who eats its third of the meal unmolested, when the third kit- 
ten’s turn comes. It is an understood thing among the fanily 
that the kitten that is served first on one day becomes the last 
on the list the next day. ‘This is acted upon day after day, aud 
nothing ever varies it. 
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“HE FINALLY CONSENTED TO GIVE ABNER'’S PLAN A TRIAL.’’—Sre Story on PAGE 738. 
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HOW ARNER EARNED HIS SCHOOLING, 
BY JOHN R. CORYELL. _ 


“. BNER.” ° 
‘*Yes, ma'am,” replied the boy, glancing up from 
his book. 

‘‘Tt ’d come hard on ye to have to give up your 
schoolin’ now, I spose,” said Mrs. Skinner, looking anx- 
iously at the thin, pale face of her son to note the effect 
of her question. 

‘“Why do you ask, mother?— must I?” was Abner’s 
question, after a slight hesitation, during which the mo- 
ther’s keen eye saw the look of disappointment that passed 
over his face. 

‘Well, son, your father’s afraid—he don’t just see—” 

‘*T know, mother,” interrupted Abner, quietly, but with 
a tinge of bitterness in his tone; ‘‘he doesn’t see how ed- 

—ucation is going to pay.” 

‘“You'’ve had more schoolin’ ten times over than ever I 
had,” svid the father, who came in just at this moment, 
‘fan’ what good has it done ye? I don't say eddication’s 
no good, but what good has it done you? You’re sixteen 
year old, an’ you know as much Latin as the teacher, your 
mother tells me. Well an’ good. Can ye get any kind 
of a livin’ by it all ?” 

‘*Not yet,” replied Abner, seeing that his father waited 
for some reply from him; ‘‘ but I can by-and-by.” 

‘Ay, by-and-by! An’ the bread and butter mean- 
while 2?” 

To Abner the short laugh with which his father ended 
his words contained a reproach, and he had great difficulty 
in refraining from a sharp retort. IIe controlled himself, 
however, and in a few minutes laid aside his books and 
went out, brooding over his wrongs, real or fancied. 

H[ad Abner but known it, there was nothing reproachful 
in the laugh that grated so harshly on his ears. No; that 
short laugh expressed only some of the bitterness which 
filled the soul of a man who at the close of the fishing 
season saw himself no better off than at the beginning, 
and all because of the slowness of his boat—a defect which 
all his skill as a sailor aud all his energy and hard work 
as a man could not remedy. 

And so it had been season after season, and so it would 
probably be for seasons to come. Ile could not make a 
living without his boat, and he could barely do so with it. 
Had Abner been able to help him, he would have needed 
one man less on board, and that man’s share would have 
been saved. It was natural enough that he should feel 
sore when he saw his son, unlike other fishermen’s sons, 
spending instead of earning. 

True, it was not much that Abner spent, and so the boy 
said to himself as he walked moodily along the street. 
But.much and little are terms which have dilferent value. 
What is little to one who has, is much to one who has not. 
So it was that in the strugele to make ends meet the few 
dollars necessary for Abner’s books and Abner’s food seem- 
ed to his father a large sum. 

Abner, however, in his angry mood would not recog- 
nize anything but the disappointment which threatened 
him, and he took his way to his firm friend the school- 
master, full of the sense of his father’s injustice. 

‘*But, Abner,” said the school-master, kindly, after he 
had listened to his young friend’s story, ‘* it seems to me 
that your father is right.” 

‘Right!’ exclaimed Abner, with a sort of angry sur- 
prise. Then he began to think uncomfortably of the 
many times he had compared the work of the head to the 
work of the hands, and for the first time it occurred to 
him that his words might carry a sting for his father. 

“Mr. Wainwright, do you think so?” he asked, with 
much feeling, as the truth forced itself upon him that he 

{was open to the charge of selfishness. 


‘*Do I think what?” 

‘“Why, all that you imply.” 

‘“Well, a great deal of it.” 

Abner sat still for several minutes, during which time 
the school-master studied his face with earnest sympathy. 

‘*T see, I see,” said the boy at length. | ‘‘I have been 
wicked and selfish. There is little Ray Tinker, who isa 
cripple, younger and weaker than I, and yet he earns 
money, while I—” 

‘‘There, Abner, don’t go too far in self-condemnation. 
Let us look now at your side.” 

‘*T don’t want to look at my side; I can see it without 
looking.” 

‘‘Now,” said Mr. Wainwright, ‘‘ why not try to work 
out your father’s problem, and show him, if possible, that 
headwork can do some things which handwork can not. 
You see”—with his genial smile—‘‘ I am a school-master, 
and J must uphold the dignity of headwork if I can.” 

‘“ What problem do you mean ?” asked Abner, in doubt. 

‘* How to make the Mary Jane swifter.” 

‘* Oh, but we can’t do that.” 

‘‘How do you know? Have you given it all your 
thought ?” 

‘*No; but I know we can’t.” 

‘‘QOho!” laughed Mr. Wainwright, with good-natured 
satire. ‘‘A nice advocate of headwork you are!” 

‘‘ Well,” insisted Abner, “‘ we can’t make the Mary Jane 
a swift sailer. Now can we ?” 

‘‘ Suppose I admit that, what then 2” 

‘‘Why, nothing, except that it’s no use to think any 
more about it.” 

‘Oh dear! oh dear! What a conclusion for a head- 
worker to come to! Rufus Choate, whom you admire so 
greatly, would never have stopped like that. If I am 
not mistaken it was he who always said that he would 
never try to answer a question until he knew what the 
asker meant by it. Now what did your father mean 
when he said what he did about making the Mary Jane 
swifter ?” | 

‘*T don’t know,” said Abner, thoughtfully, ‘‘ unless— 
no, I don’t know.” 

‘*T think you do; but I will ask another question. Why 
did your father want the Mary Jane to be swifter ?” 

‘*So that he could get in with the other boats, and sell 
his fish for a good price,” answered Abner, promptly. 

‘‘In other words,” said the master, ‘‘the point is that 
your father wants to sell his fish at a good price. Only 
he can see no means to this end but swifter sailing.” 

‘*T see what you mean,” said Abner, ‘‘but it looks al- 
most as difficult now as before.” Then he hastened to 
add, ‘‘I can give this some thought.” 


II. 

Mr. Wainwright and Abner did give the subject some 
thought, and very serious thought, for the teacher was 
desirous that his favorite pupil should carry out his desire 
to study law, and he was therefore glad of any opportu- 
nity to further that desire by making Abner, if possible, 
self-heltpful. 

A plan was at last fixed upon, and Abner was very joy- 
ous. What the plan was can best be seen by its results, 
and they were not apparent until the next fishing season 
commenced. 

In the mean time Abner, by entirely avoiding all ap- 
proach to the topic of headwork, got along much more 
pleasantly at home. By obtaining employment to ride 
about with a doctor, and take care of the horse while the 
doctor was with his patients, he earned a little money, and 
further advanced himself in his father’s esteem. 

Indeed, the change in Abner was so great that the father 
could not refrain one day from expressing his pleasure to 
his wife. 

“Though,” he said, in conclusion, “‘it?sa queer streak 
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he’s taken, this of havin’ pigeons. However, it’s better 
than his everlastin’ talk bout heads and hands, for we can 
eat the pigeons.” 

Abner had developed very suddenly a strong fancy for 
pigeons, and had bought a pair with the first money he 
could save. Most of his spare time was given to his birds, 
and. he even took one or the other of them on most of his 
walks, which he suddenly began to take, to the comfort 
of his mother and the improvement of his health. 

The time passed quickly enough even for Abner, impa- 
tient as he was to put his plan into operation, and the 
fishing season was close at hand. A day before the boats 
went out for the first time, Abner went to one of the fish 
dealers. 

‘* You know father’s always last in with his catch,” he 
said, abruptly, for he was considerably excited, and was 
so full of his plan that he had no thought of making any 
preface. 

** ‘Ya-as, like enough.” 

** ‘Well, suppose I could tell you several hours before 
the fleet—the first of the fleet—got in just what father’s 
catch was, the kind of fish and number of each kind, 
couldn't you afford to give a better price than for the 
first fish landed ?” 

‘Couldn't a cannon-ball get the best o’ me in a colli- 
sion? Irather think yes. Isthe old man goin’ to take a 
telegraft wire out with ’im ?” 

‘*No; butI’m serious. If I give you particulars of the 
catch, will you pay well on delivery ?” 

** What's up, Ab ?” 

‘* Well, that’s my secret, but Mr. Wainwright will vouch 
for me; and anyhow you don’t pay till the fish are de- 
livered. You don't run any risk.” 

‘*Oh, don’t I, though! If I promise the fish to my cus- 
tomers and I can't deliver, how then ?” 

‘*But Mr. Wainwright will tell you it’s perfectly safe.” 

**Wa/al,all right, Ab. What is it?—some blamed sci- 
entific trick ?” 

‘* Never mind,” said Abner, running away gleefully. 

With his father he had not such an easy time, but after 
insisting that it was ‘‘all nuthin’ but foolishness,” he final- 
ly consented to give Abner’s plan a careful and secret 
trial. 

III. 

The fleet had hardly faded over the horizon before Ab- 
ner began to grow uneasy. Mr. Wainwright, who had 
stood by Abner, tried to reason with him, telling him that 
he must be patient. 

_‘' Yes, I know,” answered the boy, ‘‘ I’ve hours to wait; 
but so much depends on first success, I can’t help being 
anxious. You couldn't if you were in my place.” 

“*T can't, anyhow, *said the master. ‘‘I may as well 
confess I'm as anxious as you. It is your education,” he 
went on, laughingly, ‘‘but it’s my reputation, that is at 
stake.” 

However, Mr. Wainwright had to subdue his impa- 
tience and go to his scholars; but Abner, not compelled by 
any necessity, turned from one thing to another in a vain 
effort to fix his thoughts, and at last, as if in despair, he 
took a book, went to the top of the house, and sat down 
by the empty pigeon loft. 

Ten minutes later he stood panting before the fish deal- 
er, gasping: ‘‘ Here’s the catch. If the ee good, the 
boat will be in in five hours.” 

The man read the items scribbled saintully on a small 
piece of paper, and demanded, ‘‘ You’re dead sure o’ this ?” 

‘' As sure as I stand here.” 

“Allright. Dllreskit. Nothin’ venture: nothin’ have.” 

Several hours later Abner hailed his father as he stepped 
ashore, tired and hungry, and almost shouted at him: 
‘* Here's Mr. Simpson, father. He takes the whole catch.” 

‘‘Yes, purvidin’ it’s accordin’ to invoice,” said the fish 
dealer. 
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It was according to invoice, as Mr. Simpson phrased it, 
and Abner led his father home, probably the most joyous 
boy in Massachusetts that night. 

‘*The pigeons are good for something better than eat- 
ing; aren’t they, father @”? 

‘“They are that, son. But who'd ’a thought that them 
dumb critters ‘ud know enough to carry a letter home ?”’ 

‘Why, father, they are trained to do it, and they can 
go for five hundred miles at thirty-five miles an hour. 
The best are called Antwerps, but mine are only a com- 
mon breed. Mr. Wainwright told me about them, and 
suggested them tome. He had read about them.” 

‘*Read about ’em, had he? Got it outen a book ?” 

‘Yes, sir. You see, I told him about the Mary Jane 
being slow, and how you couldn't afford to keep me at 
school, and he said if I could sell your fish for a good 
price, he didn’t believe it would make any difference if 
she was slow.” 

‘* He said that, eh ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Wa/al, he’s got a long head.” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘I guess it’s all right about the books, son.” 

‘Thank you, sir.” 

* Abner!” 

** Yes, sir,” 

‘‘ Maybe there’s more’n I thought in what you used to 
say bout headwork and handwork.” 

Abner studied law, supported, as he said, ‘‘ by the wings 
of a carrier-pigeon.” 


THE STORY OF CANUTE. 
BY MARY J. PORTER. 


AVE you heard the tale of brave Canute, 
Who ruled on English soil 
When Danish conquests bore their fruit, 
And rest succeeded toil? 


lis father, Sweyn, was «w man of war; 
But a lover of peace was he, 

Who governed by the strength of law, 
And judged in equity. 


How wise he was, how much he knew, 
The half can ne’er be told; 

Nor how the power of England grew 
In the reign of this King of old. 


Ile walked by the sea, this good Canute, 
With a crowd of flatterers near. 

They sought for words that his pride might suit, 
For words that would please his ear. 


‘All might is yours. These waves to you 
Would own the right of swa 
For what may not Canute aubuae 
Whom all things must obey?” a 


‘Bring me a chair,” cried wise Canute, 
‘“For I would rest awhile, 

And place it near where waters mect 
In strife about our isle.” 


H{e sat by the sea, this monarch strong, 
And the courtiers round him pressed; 
Then he lifted his voice above the throng, 

And thus the waves addressed: 


“Turn back, O floods! your coming cease; 
Turn back, O rising tide! 

Ye restless waves, I bid you peace!” 
The sounding depths replied. 


He called aloud, this great Canute, 
But ever the waters rolled; 

The tide came in, and the lords were mute 
Who had human might extolled. 


Then they heard the voice of Canute again, 
Through the midst of the-oecan’s roar; 
‘Know ye that-God, who made, t3s\ men, 
Ls God for evermore.” 
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A MONKEY’S LOVE OF NEATNESS, 
BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


\ HEN I was at Yarmouth, that great fishing town on 
| the southern coast of England, a few summers ago, 
T made the acquaintance of a monkey which I shall not 
soon forget. He was a delightful little fellow, though he 
belonged to an organ-grinder, and earned his living by 
dancing and collecting pennies, and though he had only 
the common name of Jocko, which is really no name at all. 

He wore a little jacket and skirt of scarlet cloth, with 
lots of brass buttons upon it, and a red cap held by a strap 
under the chin, and whenever he took off this cap, as he 
would always do most politely when anything was given 
him, he showed a furry brown head much like a seal-skin 
cap. 

The organ-man told me the little fellow was about five 
years old, and knew his name. So I said, *‘ Jocko, Jocko, 
come and see me.” The monkey at once snatched off his 
cap, and climbing up into my lap, rubbed his furry head 
against me, gazing up out of a pair of merry, intelligent 
eyes in a way that quite won my heart. A minute after 
he curled down and went to sleep, or pretended to do so, 
I think his nap was a real one, though brief, for it is likely 
he was tired with his long trotting about and dancing in 
unnatural attitudes. 

When any one gave him anything his first motion after 
seizing it in his small black fist was to bite it. If it was 
eatable (and he was very fond of nuts and candies), his 
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joy shone all over his wrinkled face 
as he munched at it, watching all 
the time lest somebody should take 
the sweetie away; but if the gift 
proved to be a hard penny, he leaped 
to the top of the organ at a single 
bound, and gave it to his master, 
This done, he would hurry down 
again and stay at the farthest stretcli 
of his chain, as though trying to get 
as far away as possible from the mo- 
notonous music. 

His master seemed very fond of 
him, and would carefully take him 
under his coat if rain or a cold sea- 
wind made Jocko shiver; and well he 
might, for the monkey’s lively ways 
and pretty tricks brought a crowd of 
children about his miserable organ, 
and earned many a coin which otlier- 
wise would not be given. 

The prettiest of all Jocko’s tricks 
was his love of brushing clothes. He 
seemed to be uneasy as soon as lhe 
had made friends with any person 
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whole suit. He had a small flat 
brush, like a shoe-brush, whicli he 
grasped in his right hand, and used 
with the greatest diligence, chatting 
all the time in monkey talk, the tone 
of which seemed complimentary, 
though I could never quite make out 
what he meant, and so did not risk 
any reply. 

One day he evidently thought a 
gentleman had not brushed his hat 
before coming out, for he tugged at 
his chain and scolded until his master 
let him scramble up the gentlemans 
arm. Then he perched comfortably 
on his shoulder and brushed away at 
the hat with all his might, leaning 
over the top, and looking here and 
there, until not a particle of dust remained. The look of 
satisfaction with which Jocko received a sixpence for this 
careful work, and the last glance out of the corner of his 
bright black eye, to be quite sure he had done his brushing 
thoroughly, were very funny. 
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LEARNING A TRADE. 


VERY boy or girl who has ever passed through Trenton 

4 on the Pennsylvania Railway must have noticed the 
creat red cones that rise up here and _there not far aw? 
from the track, making the ontskirts of-the city look like 
an immense Dritk-yard? Tf the bey takes the trouble to 


until he had gone carefully over their * 
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These substances, being thrown in a large vat, are 
stirred up with water, like milk in a churn, until 
they are thoroughly mixed, when the water is 
drained off through fine lawn sieves, and only 
the mixture left behind.- To extraet every drop 
of water, this is then put under a heavy press, 
and when it comes out of this process it looks 
and feels like soft putty, though of a little 
———— deeper color, and is ready for the potter's use. 

ALLS < So far the work has been done by machinery, 

WU needing scarcely any care. Now skill comes into 
the manufacture, and it begins to be interesting. 

China-ware, it must be remembered, is made 
in three ways: itis either “‘ thrown,” ‘‘jiggered,”’ 
or “pressed,” according to the size or shape of 
the article desired. When “ thrown,” it is made 

on , Wt H LAy | upon the potter’s wheel, and this is the oldest 
ep EGA MAI ESSE ud) Ie NOY and simplest of the three processes. The wheel, 
wig, Glow NS || le SS] indeed, is as old as history. 

The honor of having invented this useful bit 
of machinery is claimed by the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Japanese. The Greeks maintain 
that we owe it to Daedalus, an Athenian noble 
of royal descent, who invented the wedge, the 
axe, and other mechanical instruments. That 
the Eeyptians were familiar with it in very early 
times we know from the fact that it appears on 
a painting on one of the walls at Beni-Iassan. 
The Japanese give a date, claiming that it was 
ask, however, he will be told that these are not brick, but | invented in the year 724 by a priest ramed Giyoki.  Ix- 
pottery kilns, where the chinaand stone wares that we use | cept that it is turned by steam instead of by a treadle, there 
in our houses and on our tables are made, and that Tren- | has been no change in the ‘‘ potter’s wheel” for two thou- 
ton is the principal place in the United States where this | sand years. I suppose that it is about the only piece of 


manufacture is carried on. If he becomes so much inter- | machinery in the world which tir.e has not improved. 
ested in the subject as to 


want to see a pottery, he 
can not do better than stop 
over for half a day and go 
through the works of the 
Mercer Pottery Company, 
or the large manufactory 
of Mr. Joseph Moore. The 
latter, indeed, 1s one of 
those that he will see from 
the track, on the right-hand eect NON ee ee 
side, as the train approach- ee eee ie ad KOE? al ; 

es Trenton. Andif hehas GSES Sah: 

a desire to learn the trade he Lil, A : i 
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THROWING AND TURNING. 
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and become a potter him- 
self, such a visit will help 
him to get an idea before- 
hand of what a pottery boy 
is required to do. 

He will be shown first of 
all the heaps of clay, or ka- 
olin, from which the ware 
is made. This is a white, 
chalky substance, already 
partly cleansed from = im- 
purities and foreign cle- 
ments, but having to be 
purified still further and 
mixed with a certain 
amount of feldspar before / oat 
it will be fit for use. The | = ee pee Vea MV 
kaolin comes from Penn- ef AS os _ BN fad 
sylvania or New Jersey, a : j 
and the feldspar from Con- 
necticut and Maine, so that 
two sections of the country 
are drawn upon to make 
the commonest kind of a 
wash-bowl or dinner plate. CHARGING A KILN. 
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The Cypriote jars in the Metropolitan Museum and the 
beautiful Chinese vases and cups in the same collection 
were all made centuries ago in precisely the same way 
that the Trenton pottery is thrown to-day. Hardly any 
manufacture is more interesting. The potter, bending 
over the wheel, places his lump of clay on the rev olving 
disk, builds it up into a sort of tower with both hands, 
sticks one hand in the top while he holds it with the other, 
and as it goes round and round gives it in some myste- 
rious way the form of a cup, or a mug, or a vase. How 
he does it one can not tell; one can only wonder 

“More and more to see 
That shapceless, lifeless mass of clay 
Rise up to meet the master’s hand, 


And now contract and now expand, 
And even his lightest touch obey.” 


To do this of course one must be an expert. Itisa part 
of the work which the boy visitor will look at with a good 
deal of curiosity, realizing how much practice must be 
required before the potter can learn to do his work well. 
The wheel, however, is otherwise used in “‘jiggering,” 
where the article, instead of being built up by the potter’s 
hand, is shaped on the outside of a mould. The pressed 
ware is also moulded, but in separate parts, and in the in- 
side of the mould. 

It is in the jiggering department that boys are first 

made useful, though here they are usually employed, not 
by the manufacturer, but by the jigger man, since by 
having the help of one or two boys he may do so much 
more work himself. Thus one man in Mr. Moore's pot- 
tery, by the aid of three boys, is able to make thirteen 
hundred dozen plates and saucers a week. This may sound 
extraordinary, but ifone will stand alongside him for five 
minutes, and note the speed with which he turns off plate 
after plate, it will not appear at all strange. 

One of the boys drops a dab of clay on the slab before 
him, flattens it out like a piece of pie crust, and then pro- 
ceeds to spread it, not on the top of the pie plate, but over 
the bottom. This he hands tothe jigger. The latter takes 
it, sets the plate, bottom up, on his revolving wheel, trims 
off the unnecessary clay with a little ivory tool corr espond- 
ing to the shape of the plate, presses the clay down over 
the model, makes it of uniform thickness, and in less time 
than it has taken to write this hands it, completed, to the 
second boy, who carries it off to the drying shelf, from 
which the third boy has just brought a fresh supply of 
moulds. The first has meanwhile been repeating his part 
of the process, and is ready for the jigger by the time the 
latter is ready for him. So the work goes on all day. 

If, after having helped the jigger for some time, the boy 
wants to learn the trade, the proprietor is very ready to 

take him in. In fact, the demand for apprentices 1s usual- 
ly greater than the supply, and the manufacturers are al- 
ways glad to get hold of bright, intelligent boys. Their 
apprenticeship. will last four years; they are paid at first 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. less than men’s prices 
for the same kind of work; then twenty per cent. less; 

then fifteen per cent.; then ten per cent.; and finally, be- 
coming journeymen, they get the market price for skilled 
labor, and, being paid by the piece, they can make as much 
or as ‘little as they choose. The newest and smallest boy 
in Mr. Moore’s pottery has made, the last three weeks, an 
average of three dollars and fifty ‘cents per week, and from 
that the boys’ wages run up to six dollars, ten dollars, and 
twelve dollars. 

It is the skill and industry of the boy which deter- 
mine how much he shall make, and he has only him- 
self to blame if his earnings are not fairly good. He 
is generally set to work at the pressed ware, and if it be 
his task to make a pitcher, one will see him spreading a 
laver of clay over the inside of a mould, which forms one- 
half of the article, doing the same thing with the other 
half, clamping the two torether and joining the seams in 
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tom. Then another mould is added, containing the bot- 
tom of the pitcher, and the article is set away to dry. 
This does not take long. When quite dry a slight knock 
will loosen the moulds, and the pitcher will come out com- 
plete, except for the handle, which will be added after. 
ward. 

When the article has reached this stage, whether it has 
been thrown, jiggered, or pressed, it is ready to be put into 
the kiln and “fired. ” For this purpose it is placed along 
with a number. of others in a deep earthenware dish call- 
ed a ‘‘seggar.” These seggars when full are taken in- 
side the kiln and piled one on top of the other until it is 
entirely filled. Then the door is cemented up, and a fire 
started in the furnace beneath, slow at first, so as not to 
crack the damp clay, but increasing in intensity until, as 
one looks in through a brick removed for the purpose, he 
is reminded of Nebuchadnezzar'’s fiery furnace seven times 
heated, and expects to see the figures of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, ‘and Abed-nego. The seggars glow with a white 
heat, and one does not dare to think where the thermom- 
eter would go to if it were hung up inside. 

After a couple of days, when the fire is put out, the door- 
way opened, and the seggars taken out, the ware is found 
to be hard and white, though still rough, and needing to 
have the glazed sur face put on before it can be used. This 
is done by dipping it in a solution of flint, and then when 
it is dry replacing it in the seggar, and bakin g it a second 
time. When it now comes out of the kiln it is the glazed 
cup, pitcher, or plate in ordinary use. 

Nothing now remains but to decorate the ware, though 
this is not done in all potteries, and may be regarded as a 
sort of separate branch of the trade. Where it is done, as 
it is in the Mercer Company, it gives employment to girls, 
whose delicate touch is better fitted for the paint- brush 
than the heavier work which has gone before. They will 
be seen seated at a long table extending the entire length 
of the room, each with a little palette of colors before her, 
and painting her own part of the design upon the article 
as it passes down the line. The first one, who is a little 
girl not more than eleven or twelve years old, lays on each 
cup or saucer a dab of brown for a stem. She is guided 
by the print of the design, which has already been stamped 
on, and has only to make sure that her lines are straight. 

This i is the easiest part of the whole work, and the little 
girl, who has just been promoted from dusting the china, 
is taking her first lessons in art. The next girl, who isa 
little fur rther ahead, paints a leaf, and passes it to the next, 
who does something more difficult still, and so on until 
the whole design has been filled i in, and the article is ready 
to be fired a third time, in order to fix the color. In this 
department the girls make from three to twelve dollars a 
week. Of course the work is not the highest kind of art, 
but every one can not have Sevres china, on a single piece 

of which the decorators may work for days, and most of us, 
indeed, will have to content ourselves with Trenton. 

Having seen this, the visitor will have seen about all 
that the pottery has to show. When he goes home, the 
ordinary utensils of the table and the house will have an 
interest for him which they never possessed before. The 
water pitcher will present itself no longer as a single arti- 
cle, but as being made up of two halves and a handle, 
while the soap cup, of which he has never thought at all, 
will shape itself into seven distinct pieces. And if he is 
thoughtfully inclined, he will take down his volume of 
Longfellow, and turning to ‘‘ Kéramos,” read the song of 
the potter: 

“Turn, turn, my wheel. What is begun 
At daybreak must at dark be done; 
To-morrow will be another day: 
To-morrow the hot furnace flame 
Will search the heart and try the frame, 


And stamp with honor or with shame 
These vessels riade of\ clay.” 
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WAKULLA.* 


BY KIRK MUNROE, 


CHAPTER V. 
MARK AND RUTH ATTEND AN AUCTION, 


LTHOUGH Mr. and Mrs. Elmer regretted the delay 

in Key West, being anxious to get settled in their 

new home as soon as possible, the children did not mind 

it a bit; indeed, they were rather glad of it. In the nov- 

elty of everything they saw in this queerest of American 
cities they found plenty to occupy and amuse them. 

The Captain and their father were busy in the court- 
room nearly every day, and Mrs. Elmer did not care to go 
ashore except for a walk in the afternoon with her hus- 
band. So the children went off on long exploring expe- 
ditions by themselves, and the following letter, written 
during this time by Ruth to her dearest friend, Edna 
May, will give an idea of some of the things they saw: 


“Kry West, Froripa, December 15, 188-. 

‘* MY DEAREST Epna,—It seems almost a year since I 
left you in dear old Norton, so much has happened since 
then. This is the very first chance I have had since I 
left to send you a letter, so I will make it a real long one, 
and try to tell you everything. 

‘*T was not seasick a bit, but Mark was. In the Pe- 
nobscot River we rescued a man from a floating cake of 
ice, and brought him with us. His name is Jan Jansen; 
but Mark calls him Jack Jackson. A few days before we 
got here we found a wreck, and helped get it off, and 
brought it here to Key West. Now we are waiting for a 
court to say how much it was worth to doit. I shouldn't 
wonder if they allowed as much as a thousand dollars, 
for the wreck was a big ship, and it was real hard work. 

‘* This is an awfully funny place, and I just wish you 
were here to walk round with Mark and me and see it. 
It is on an island, and that is the reason it is named ‘ Key,’ 
because all the islands down here are called keys. The 
Spaniards call it ‘Cayo Hueso,’ which means bone key, or 
bone island; but I’m sure I don’t know why, for I haven't 
seen any bones here. The island is all made of coral, and 
the streets are just hard white coral worn down. The isl- 
and is almost flat, and Captain Li—he’s our captain—says 
that the highest part is only sixteen feet above the ocean. 

‘**Oh, Edna! you ought to see the palm-trees. They 
grow everywhere, great cocoa-nut and date palms, and 
we drink the milk out of the cocoa-nuts when we go on 
picnics and get thirsty. And the roses are perfectly love- 
ly, and they have great oleanders and cactuses, and hun- 
dreds of flowers that I don’t know the names of, and they 
are all in full bloom now, though it is nearly Christmas. 
I don’t suppose I shall hang up my stocking this Christ- 
mas; they don't seem to do it down here. 

‘“The other day we went out to the soldiers’ barracks 
and saw a banyan-tree that Captain Li says is the only 
one in the United States, but we didn’t see any monkeys 

orelephants. Mark says he don’t think this is very trop- 
ical, because we haven't seen any bread-fruit-trees, nor a 
single pirate; but they used to have them here—I mean 
pirates. Anyhow, we have custard apples, and they sound 
tropical, don’t they ? 
like potatoes, and taste Jike—well, I think they taste hor- 
rid; but most people seem to like them. 

‘Tt is real hot here, and Jam wearing my last summer's 
best straw hat and my thinnest linen dresses. You know 
those I had last vacation. The thermometer got up to 
85° yesterday. | 

“Do write and tell me all about yourself and the girls. 
Has Susie Rand got well enough to go to school yet ? and 
who's head in the algebra class? Mark wants to know 
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And we have sapadilloes, that look’ 


how’s the skating, and if the boys have built a snow fort 
yet. Most all the people here are black, and everybody 
talks Spanish; it is so funny to hear them. 

‘Now I must say good-by, because Mark is calling me 
to go to the fruit auction. I will tell you about it some 
other time. 

‘With love to everybody, I am your own lovingest 
friend, RUTH ELMER. 

*P.S.—Don’t forget that you are coming down here to 
see me next winter.” 


Before Ruth finished this letter Mark began calling to 
her to hurry up, for the bell had stopped ringing, and the 
auction might be all over before they got there. She hur- 
riedly directed it, and put it in her pocket to mail on the 
way to the auction, just as her brother called out that he 
‘‘did think girls were the very slowest.” 

They had nearly reached the end of the wharf at which 
the schooner lay when Ruth asked Mark if he had any 
money. 

‘* No,” said he, ‘‘not a cent. I forgot all about it. 
Just wait here a minute, while I run back and get some 
from mother.” 

‘* Well,” said Ruth, ‘‘if boys ain't the very carelessest!” 
But Mark was out of hearing before she finished. 

While she waited for him, Ruth looked in at the open 
door of a very little house where several colored women 
were making beautiful flowers out of tiny shells and glis- 
tening fish scales. She became so interested in their work 
that she was sorry when Mark came running back, out of 
breath, and gasped: ‘‘ I’ve got it! Now let's hurry up!” 

Turning to the left from the head of the wharf, they 
walked quickly through the narrow streets until they 
came to asquare, on one corner of which quite a crowd of 
people were collected. They were all listening attentive- 
ly to a little man with a big voice, who stood on a box in 
front of them, and who was saying as fast as he could, 
‘‘Forty, forty, forty—shall I have the five? Yes, sir; 
thank you. Forty-five, five, five—who says fifty ? Fifty, 
fifty, forty-five—going, going, gone, and sold at forty-five 
to Mr.— Beg pardon; the name, sir? Of course, cer- 
tainly. And now comes the finest lot of oranges ever 
offered for sale in Key West. What am I bid per hun- 
dred for them? Who makes me an offer?” 

Of course he was an auctioneer, and this was the regu- 
lar fruit auction that is held on this same corner nearly 
every morning of the year. Many other things besides 
fruit are sold at these auctions; in fact, almost everything 
in Key West is bought or sold at auction. For an hour 
before the time set for the auction a man goes through 
the streets ringing a bell and announcing what is to be 
sold. This morning he had announced a fine lot of or- 
anges, among other things, and as Mrs. Elmer was anx- 
ious to get some, she had told Mark and Ruth to buy a 
hundred if the bids did not run too high. 

The children had already attended several auctions as 
spectators, and Mark knew enough not to bid on the first 
lot offered. He waited until somebody who knew more 
about the value of oranges than he should fix the price. 
He and Ruth pushed their way as close as possible to the 
auctioneer, and watched him attentively. 

‘*Come, gentlemen,” said the little man, ‘‘give me a 
starter. How much for the first lot of these prime oranges?” 

‘“Two dollars,” called a voice from the crowd. 

“Two,” cried the auctioneer. ‘‘Two, two, two and a 
half. Who says three? Shall I hear it? And three. 
Who bids three? That's right. Do I hear the quarter ? 
They are well worth it,gentlemen. Will noone give methe 
quarter? Well, time is money, and lempus fugit. Going 
at three—at three; going, going, and sold at three dollars.” 

Several more lots sold so rapidly at three dollars that 
Mark had no opportunity of making himself heard or of 
catching the auctioneer’s eye; until finallyjin a sort of 
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“*TIERE’S ONE, AND MAYBE YOU'D LIKE TO LOOK THROUGH IT.’” 


despair, he called out, ‘‘ Quarter,” just as another Jot was 
about to be knocked down to a dealer at three dollars. 

Ah!” said the auctioneer; ‘that is something like. 
It takes a gentleman from the North to appreciate oranges 
at their true value. A quarter is bid. Shall I have a 
half? DolThear it? Half, half, half; and sold at three 
dollars and a quarter to Mr.—what name, please? Elder. 
Oh yes; good old name; and one you can live up to more 
and more every day of your life. John, pick out a hun- 
dved of the best for Mr. Elder.” 

The oranges selected by John were such beauties that 
neither Mark nor lis mother regretted the extra quarter 
of a doNar that had secured them. After that, during the 
rest of their stay in Key West, whenever Mark went near 
a fruit auction he was addressed most politely by the auc- 
tioneer as ‘‘ Mr. Elder,” and invited to examine the oon 
offered for sale that day. 

One day Mark and Ruth rowed out among the jeigaic 
of the sponging fleet that had just come in from up the 
coast. Here they scraped acquaintance with a weather- 
beaten old sponger, who sat im the stern of one of the 
smallest of the boats, smoking a short pipe and over- 
hauling some rigging, and from him they gained much 
new information concerning sponges. 

‘We gets them all along the reef as far as Key Bis- 
eayne,”’ said the old sponger; “‘but the best comes from 
Rock Island, up the coast nigh to St. Mark’s.” 

‘Whi, that’s where we're going,” interrupted Ruth. 

‘*Be you, sissy 2? Wasal, you'll see a plenty raked up 
there, I reckon. Did you ever hear tell of a water-glass ?” 


‘‘ No,” said Ruth, ‘I never did.” 

‘“Wa’al,” said the old man, ‘‘here’s one; maybe you'd 
like to look through it;” and he showed them what looked 
like a wooden bucket with a glass bottom. “Jest take 
an’ hold ita leetle ways down into the water, an’ see what 
you can see.’ 

Taking the bucket which was held out to her, Ruth did 
as the old man directed, and uttered an exclamation of 
delight. ‘‘ Why, I can see the bottom just as plain as 
looking through a window.” 

“iT be sure,” said the old sponger; ‘‘an’ that’s the way 
we sees the sponges lying on the bottom. An’ when we 
sees ’em, we takes those long-handled rakes there an’ hauls 
‘emuptothetop. When they fust comes up they’s plumb 
black, and about the nastiest things you ever did see, I 
reckon. We throws ’en1 into crawls built in shallow wa 
ter, an’ lets ’em rot till all the animal matter is dead, an’ 
then we stirs ‘em up an’ beats ’em with sticks to get it out. 
Then they has to be washed an’ dried an’ trimmed an’ 
handled consider’ble afore they’s ready for market.” 

The sponge crawls of which the old man spoke are 
square pens made of stakes driven into the sand side by 
side and as close as possible together. In some of them at 
Key West Mark and Ruth saw little negro boys diving to 
bring up stray sponges that the rakes had missed. They 
did not seem to enjoy this half as much as Mark and his 
boy friends used to enjoy diving in the river at Norton, 
and they shivered as though they were cold, in spite of the 


heat of the day. 
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THE QUEEN'S GRANDCHILDREN, 
BY LUCY C, LILLIE. 


EXT in importance to the little English royalties of 
whom I told you in YoUNG PEOPLE No. 231 are the 
sons and daughters of the Crown Princess of Germany. 
She, as perhaps you know, is the Queen’s eldest child, 
Victoria, and in 1858 was married to the Crown Prince of 
Germany, who is heir to the German Empire. 

During the Princess Victoria’s girlhood she was her 
mother’s favorite companion, and her marriage and going 
from home was a terrible blow to the Queen. She has 
described in her journal how she missed her darling 
daughter, how lonely the rooms of the palace looked 
without her, and how it made her fairly weep to come 
unexpectedly upon some trifles belonging to ‘* Vicky,” 
as she was always called. 

Naturally the Queen is very fond of her Prussian grand- 
children, and they visit her often; they are six in num- 
ber—F rederick, Charlotte, Henry, Victoria, Sophia, and 
Margaret. Of them all,I think the eldest girl, Princess 
Charlotte, is the most interesting. She is said to be ex- 
tremely like the Princess Charlotte of Wales, whose sad 
death in 1818 plunged all England into grief and mourn- 
ing—like her in looks, and also in a sweet natural gayety 
of disposition. Then her youthful marriage was one such 
as is rarely seen in royal families. Her husband, the 
Prince of Saxe-Meiningen, had been her playfellow in 
childhood and the companion of her growing years. 

A very brilliant match, just before his offer, was pro- 
posed for the Princess Charlotte, but it is said she implored 
of her parents not to oblige her to accept it. I chanced 
at that time to be with friends of the Crown Princess of 
Germany, who told me how resolutely the mother decided 
not to force her child to marry against her will. The 
Prince yielded his opinion to that of his wife and daugh- 
ter, and a happier bride and bridegroom were never seen 
than Princess Charlotte and her chosen husband. 

The wedding was a joyous as wellasa brilliant one. The 
young couple were received in their new home with the 
most heart-felt demonstrations of delight, and the young 
bride—only seventeen—could hardly wait to enter upon 
her housekeeping duties. In one of her letters to an English 
friend she described how she was determined to be a care- 
ful housekeeper, and not give up all care of her house- 
hold to officials. 

Everything in her quiet home is very simple. She con- 
sults her husband’s tastes even to the ordering of their 
meals, and is fond of giving him pleasant surprises. On 
one occasion, when she received a box of presents from 
England, as he chanced to be absent, she spread the pretty 
things all about her boudoir, on the chairs and tables, and 
then waited behind a curtain to witness his surprise when 
he came in. And this she related in a letter with the ut- 
most simplicity and sweetness. 

Her little girl, born the year after her marriage, in 1879, 
was hailed with delight not only by the loving family 
and subjects of Princess Charlotte, but by the English 
royal family, as being the Queen’s first great-grandchild. 
I saw some of the pretty clothes sent from England for 
this happy baby. They were very simple; just such as 
any mother in good circumstances would have; by no 
means the clouds of lace and cambric we might suppose 
royal babies would require. 

The younger sisters, Sophia and Margaret, come fre- 
quently to England. One time, while they were staying 
at the sea-side, the little Princess Margaret—now ten years 
old—out of mischief ran off with the pail and spade of 
some child playing gn the beach, and tormented the little 
one for a few moments very naughtily. The next day 
her governess insisted upon her going to the child, mak- 
ing a humble apology, and giving her one of her own 
favor ite toys. 
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This little Princess has a most interesting and piquant — 
face. It is round and fair, with mischief in the eyes and 
mouth, and although so young, she writes a firm, bold 
hand, her signature, ‘‘ Margarét of Prussia,’’* being full 
of character. y 

The children of Princess Alice of Hesse, whose sad death 
was so startling in 1878, are five in number, and are fre- 
quently in England since their mother’s death. The eld- 
est daughter, Victoria, recently married to Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, is a very dear friend of her aunt, Princess 
Beatrice. They have many tastes in common, and as the 
Princess Beatrice leads rather a lonely life, I am sure she 
must be glad of her young niece's visits to ‘England, 

Other grandchildren of the Queen of England are the 
sons and daughters of the Princess Christian, the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, and the Duchess of Albany, whose father, 
Prince Leopold, died last winter at Cannes. The former 
family live very quietly and simply near Windsor, the 
Princess Christian being a thorough housekeeper and de- 
voted mother. The youngest little girl in this family hasa 
curious Polish name—F rangiska—and is a great pet of her 
grandmother's. The large merry family of the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, they say, interests the good Queen very 
much; but it is also a source of disquiet to her, they are 
such a spoiled little set of girlsand boys. They are the ter- 
ror of photographers or portrait painters, being such rest- 
less monkeys that it is almost impossible to keep them still. 


THE CREST OF THE WHITE HAT. 
A BOY’S STORY. 
BY SHERWOOD BONNER, Avursor or ‘ DiaLect Tats,” ETC. 
I. 


LIKED Henri Dupin from the first. As my sister 

said, he was really a fascinating boy. He was very 
shy when he made his appearance at our military school 
in Guntown; and I, being rather bigger, rather older, 
rather stronger in a fisticuff fight, pleased myself by play- 
ing protector to the strange lad. He was of French de- 
scent, and lived somewhere down in Louisiana. AI1 his 
talk was of lagoons and alligators saa Spanish moss and 
strange poisonous flowers. 

I soon fell into the habit of eine Henri to my home, 
and my people grew to liking him as much asI did. He 
was the most well-mannered of boys, so gently bred and 
delicate in every particular; and then his queer French ac- 
cent and his effort to understand the English idioms were 
so diverting! My manners did not begin to be so good as 
his, for I would laugh at his mistakes. But, for all that, 
we were excellent friends, and when he invited me to spend 
the Christmas holidays with him, I was as pleased—well, 
as pleased as Punch, if I may be allowed the expression. 

We took a steamer at Memphis, and floated down the 
muddy old river, each day basking in a warmer sun, and 
delighting our eyes with glimpses of Southern foliage. We 
cot off at a landing some fifty miles above New Orleans, 
and here a carriage awaited us to take us to Andalusia, for 
so Henri’s home was called. 

Isn’t it a romantic mouthful? I was not prepared for 
such an elegant turn-out as the Dupin carriage, with its 
blooded horses, liveried groom and coachman, and satin 
hangings—all fresh and fine as Cinderella’s pumpkin after 
her jolly little fairy godmother had waved her wand over 
that useful vegetable and spoiled it fora pie. A final touch 
of style was given by the impression of a crest on the panel 
of the carriage door. On looking at it closely, what should 
this turn out to be but a very fair picture of a hat, a white 
hat, with a sugar-loaf crown and a respectable brim, under- 
neath which was scrawled the lively motto, Chapeau haut! 


* Royal people always-sign only their Christian name, adding “of 
Prussia,” or “of Austri la,” ete: 
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‘But why 


door 2” 


But remembering the particular care with which Henri : 
had avoided asking qtrestions about my home affairs, I. 


shut my lips, and put my curiosity to sleep. In fact, I 
was asleep myself before we had driven many miles. 
sink down into those soft cushions was almost equal to 
plunging into a clover bed. 

We were both wide enough awake as we came in sight 
of Andyloo—I can’t help curtailing that fine name; it 
seems to improve it as it does a boy to cut off his curls. 

As we neared the beautiful place Henri gave a ringing 
shout, which was answered by a waving of handkerchiefs 
from the wide veranda. The carriage tore up the long 
avenue; Henri himself flung the door open—and then, 
such a welcome! 

I was not five minutes falling in love with all Henri’s 
family. They were like Fr ench people I had read of, so 
impulsive and gay, given to exclamations and merry little 
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' bore the crest of the White Hat! 
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‘up with the hat?” thought I to myself; | It looked very nice swinging there, but the thing was 
‘Cand why should the hat be stamped on the carriage : 


Even the silver-mounted harness 
When we went to our 
bedroom, there was the same thing. A picture of a com- 
fortable-looking old Frenchman—I Jearned afterward it 
was King Louis Philippe—hung above the mantel, wear- 
ing, instead of a crown, the identical dome of white felt 
that seemed to be held in such honor by the Dupin fam- 
ily. The White Hat decorated the pink poreelain jug 
and basin on my wash-stand; it nodded at me on the very 
towel that wiped iny hands. 

Henri had left the room a moment before, and I gave 
vent to my feelings by a sounding slap on my knee. | 

‘Tt beats the world,” cried I. ‘‘ Well, old White Hat, I 
give up. You'rea conundrum [can't guess. But just let 
me suggest another motto to you, you empty old resurrect- 
ed head-covering—the saying of Paul Pry, if you please 
—‘ Hope I don't intrude.’ For you do intrude most vi- 
ciously. Iam tired of the sight of you.” 

A hearty roar sounded behind me. Henri had come 


getting monotonous. 


shrugs. Madame Dupin wasa tiny lady, but very majes- | back, and there he stood, laughing like a dancing jack. 
tic with her black hair rolled from her face, her eyes spark- | I turned very red, but knotting my towel into a ball, I 


ling with pride as they rested on her son. The father was 
less imposing—a dapper little man, the pink of courtesy, 
who kissed Henri first on one cheek, then on the other, 
which he took as a matter of course, though I could hard- 
ly keep back an American chuckle. 

Monsieur Dupin addressed his wife as “‘ mon petit chou,” 
which nearly sent me off again, as the dear little woman 
was certainly more like a flower than a cabbage. There 
were a lot of small sisters—Henri was the only boy—each 
of whom made such a pretty courtesy to me that I felt 
very important, and smiled kindly on the black hair and 
red ribbon top-knots of the little maids. I was letting 
myself talk at a great rate, when the door opened and a 
most distinguished-looking old gentleman came in. 

‘*Grandfather!” cried Henri, and ran forward to kiss 
his hand. Then I was presented, and was received with 
such fine manners that I felt like an awkward hobblede- 
hoy. As for old M. Dupin, he looked as if he ought to 
be a picture, and not a living man at all. His hair was 
as white as cotton, combed smoothly back, and actually 
tied with a ribbon; his eyes were black and piercing, his 
features fine, and his snowy mustache so huge and lux- 
uriant as to quite overshadow the lower part of his 
face. 

‘‘ Here is real aristocracy,” thought I, recalling what I 
had read of the noble families of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. I began to feel that a boy should be very particu- 
lar in choosing his ancestors, and to wish that some of 
my gr andfathers had belonged to—what do they call ity 
oh yes! la vieille noblesse—the old nobility. 

Henri’s grandfather, however, was as sociable as if he 
had been a common man, and chatted away so pleasantly 
that I almost forgot how hungry I was after our drive. 
Luncheon was pretty soon announced. They called it 
breakfast, and a very good breakfast it was, though rather 
puzzling on account of the number of courses. You sce, 
until you get used to it, you are rather apt to satisfy your 
hunger on the first thing that comes, instead of saving 
up enough appetite for three or four more courses. As I 
glanced about me at the table, I noticed on the silver a 
delicately engraved hat such as I had seen on the car- 
riage panel. Yes, it was the same hat, with its bell-like 
crown, and its stiff brim curling the least bit at one side. 
It was on the dainty china too, together with the Dupin 
monograin, and embroidered in the corners of the damaslx 
napkins. Well, well, this was odd enough! 


II. 
After breakfast we were taken out to the stables. And 
there above the stable doors, like a great gray bell, hung 
the hat—the Inevitable Hat, I was beginning to call it. 


I flung it at the youth, and joined i in his laugh. 

‘‘T don't wonder you are puzzled, Jack,” he said at last; 

‘fany one would be at such an epidemic of hats. But you 
ask my grandfather to tell you about the original white 
hat.” 

“Really? He would not think me rude?” 

‘* Not a bit of it. Nothing he would like better.” 

‘‘Good! I’m sure it’s worth hearing.” 

Henri nodded, and went off into another Jaugh. 
wish he could have heard you spouting away— 

‘*Never mind; never mind that.” 

There were no delays. That very evening, as we sat 
on the porch, and the black-haired children danced about 
the grove in the moonlight, and old Monsieur Dupin roll- 
ed and smoked innumerable cigarettes, I heard the story 
of the White Hat. 

‘‘'We Dupins have no noble blood in our veins,” he be- 
gan, with a proud air, but to my intense mortification. 
What an overset to my fine opinions concerning aristoc- 
racy! What a comment on my fine powers of discern- 
ment! But no matter. Monsieur Dupin possessed a 
rich and musical voice. It was a pleasure to hear him 
speak. 

‘*In the year 1830,’ said he, as a light puff of smoke es- 
caped his lips, ‘‘I was a hatter, and a most unhappy hat- 
ter at that. Not another such, I will venture to say, in all 
the gay, bright, wild city of Paris, where it was my bless- 
ed fate to live. And why was I selected by the black dog 
Care as his victim? So the neighbors—good people—all 
wanted to know. They were devoured with curiosity. 
Why did I whistle no more, nor sing the gay songs that 
I loved? Why had I ceased to snap my fingers over the 
jokes in Figaro, and to join in the babble as to the gov- 
ernment of the Citizen-King? Not aword did I answer to 
any of these questions. I shut myself up in my shop hke 
a spider rolled into a corner of his web. 

‘*My trouble was a very common one. 
I wanted to be rich. More than that, I wanted to get mar- 
ried.” Here Monsieur Dupin looked at madame. The 
little woman smiled back at him, and I saw at once that 
both the old gentleman’s objects had been accomplished. 

But what had the White Hat to do with it? 

Monsieur Dupin continued: ‘‘She lived around the cor- 
ner—the beautiful Justine. I lad been making my court 
to her, in a sly way, for a year, and had been frowned 
on by her good papa for just an equal length of time. 
But what would you? Monsieur Glermont was a rich 
propriétaire, I a struggling young hatter. Still, the 
business was good; my show case and shop window 
were filled with novelties of my own make—hats with 
fine shapes, and odd-shapes, and; old, and new, all that 


Ty 


I was poor, and 
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the heart—or head—of man could desire. Above every- 
thing, I had a comfortable conviction that Justine’s love 
was mine.” 

Once more Monsieur Dupin looked at Madame Dupin, 
and once more the little lady smiled back at him. They 
were clearly a very happy and satisfied couple. 

[vO BE CONTINUED. ] 








A LITTLE HERO, 
BY ELIOT McCORMICK. 
CCIDENTS on the water are always frequent in the 
summer. So many boys and girls go in boats and 
bathe nowadays, without knowing how to swim, that one 
reads nearly every day of deaths by drowning. 
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Down at the foot of East One-hundred-and-twenty- 
first Street, New York, is a boat-house, with a float from 
which the boats are launched. For some curious reason 
the most unsafe places are always the most fascinating 
for little boys, and one can always depend upon find- 


ing a number about this dangerous spot, where a mis- 


step will plunge them into water over their heads. 
Here they will play with little chips of wood for boats, 
launching them in the river, and pretending that they 
are going to make long voyages to China or Hunter's 
Point. 

It was in this delightful sport that Willie O’Brien and 
Fritz Mischel were engaged the other day, when the acci- 
dent of which I am about to tell occurred. Willie is only 
six years old, a little brown-eyed, curly-haired fellow, 
still in dresses, while Fritz is a year or two older, and pro- 
moted to knickerbockers. In order to navigate his chips 
better, Fritz had stepped into a boat that was lying along- 
side, while Willie still remained on the float. 


HIS TWO WANDS.’” 


Several gentlemen were sitting on the piazza of the boat- 
house, when they heard a scream, and saw Fritz topple 
overboard and disappear under the water. Two of them 
rushed down the steep and slippery gangway, ready to 
jump in and pull the little fellow out; but before they 
could get there they saw Willie lean over tle edge of the 
float, and catching the sinking boy by his outstretched 
hand, draw him safely in. 

How he got the strength to do it no one could im- 
agine, though Willie himself did not seem to think he 
had done any remarkable thing. His own account of 
the exploit, as he told it to the gentleman who visited 
him to get the material for this article, is very simple and 
brief. 

‘We was a-playin’,” Willie says, ‘‘an’ he was a-stand- 
in’ on the side er the boat, an’ he asked me to give hima 

little shove; an’ I shoved 

the boat a little, an’ he fell 

in. He hollered, ‘ Willie!’ 
= an’ then I run to the float 
an’ pulled him up.” 

‘* How did you pull him 
in, Willie #’ the gentle- 
man asked. 

‘*T took a hold of his 
two hands.” 

‘Wasn't he bigger than 
you ?” 

‘Yes; jes’ ’bout as big 
as this feller’—pointing to 
a boy with whom he was 
playing horse—‘‘only a 
little bigger.” 

‘Didn't you get wet ?” 

‘Yes, a little wet.” 

‘Weren't you afraid of 
drowning ?” 

Willie opened his brown 
eyes as if he didn’t know 
what fear was. 

‘No sir; not a bit.” 

‘* How old are vou, Wii- 
lie ?” 

‘Six years old.” 

. And do. you go to 
school ?” 

‘*No, sir; but 'm going 
next winter. Getup, Tom.” 

Willie was playing horse 
all the time the gentleman 
talked with him. He was 
quite unconscious that he 
had done so brave a deed, 
and seemed to think it 
rather a bore that he must stop playing and answer a lot 
of questions. The picture shows both the little rescuer and 
the rescued, and helps one to see how brave and gallant 
deeds may be done by those who are hardly more than 
babies. 


HOW TO SNARE SMALL GAME.* 


O boy who lives or even visits in the country- ought 

to be without occupation, so long as woodchucks de- 
stroy the meadows, crows devour the young corn, and 
| hawks and foxes prey upon the chickens. All these crea- 
tures are the farmer’s natural enemies, and he will wel- 
come any assistance in killing them. Even the squirrel, 
which in the woods is so pretty and graceful an object, 





* From Camp Life and the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making 
By W. Hamilton Gibson, Illustrated bythe Author. 7 Published by 
| Harper & Brothers. | iW )JOTE 
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becomes around the barn a grain-eating nuisance, and 
brings himself under the penalty of farm law, as the rab- 
bit does also when he burrows in the field or forages in the 
garden. But they are all too shrewd to be easily caught, 
and one must match craft with craft, enticing them, 
through. their greedy appetites, into the snare or trap. 

Most small animals, such as rabbits, squirrels, wood- 
chucks, and the like, may be killed in a simple snare which 
any boy may easily make with a jackknife, a few bits of 
wood, anda piece of thin brass wire. The accompanying 
cut, Fig. 1, shows one of the simplest varieties. It consists, 
as will be seen from the picture, of a branch or sapling, to 
serve as a spring, a piece of cord connecting the sapling 
with the noose, and a pen of little sticks or twigs to pre- 
vent the bait being approached from behind. The sap- 
ling should be five or six 
feet high, trimmed of its 
branches, and about as 
thick as a broom handle. 
The pen, which shouldstand 
about five feet from the sap- 
ling, is intended to be eight 
or ten inches in diameter 
and about ten inches high, 
with an entrance six inch- 
es wide. <A stout switch 
bent in the form of an arch 
and sharpened at both ends 
should be driven into the 
ground on each side of the 
entrance, so as to form a 
frame for the noose. Inside of the pen a stake is to be driv- 
en as high as the arch, with the bait tied to it about half- 
way down. The noose stick, which is about six inches 
long, and has the wire noose hanging from one end, while 
the other end is bevelled, completes the apparatus. 

In setting the snare pull down the sapling by the cord 
until there is spring enough to carry up a rabbit or squirrel 
(Nig. 2). Then cut off the cord where it crosses the top of 
the arch, and tie its end to the noose stick at the place where 








the noose is also tied. Pass the stick under the arch and 
rest its bevelled end lightly on the bait stake. It will be 
kept in place by the pull of the sapling, while the noose 
will hang directly in front of the arch. In trying to get 
the bait the animal must put its head through the noose. 
The slightest touch of the tempting morse] will dislodge 
the noose stick, send the sapling up with a spring, and so 
draw the noose before the animal has time to escape. This 
snare is generally known as the ‘‘twitch-up.” It may be 
used with all kinds of small game, and baited with an 
apple or a nub of corn ; 

A simple snare for woodechucks consists of a wire noose 
spread around the hole and secured to a stout stick driven 
in the ground. On coming out of the hole the animal is 
almost certain to be entangled, and in struggling to free 
himself he will be sure to draw the noose tighter. These 
devices are calculated to kill the victim. Whiere it is de- 
sired to capture him alive some kind of trap should be 
used, and of one of these a description will be given im an- 
other article. 
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ILKLEY, YorKsnire, ENGLAND. 
Dean Postmistress,—Perhaps you have never 


heard of this lovely little place. We are staying 
here at present, and have been away from our 
home in Philadelphia for nearly five months. We 
have been staying here most of the time. Ilkley 
is ina beautiful valley called Warfedale, named 
after the river that runs through it. ‘There are 
moors rising on each side of it, and they are quite 
purple with heather, of which there are many 
retty kinds: Weare six miles from Bolton Ab- 
ey, a very picturesque old ruin. There are love- 
ly woods near, called Bolton Woods, and at one 
place the river Warfe goes through a narrow 
channel between sume large rocks, where it boils 
and surges about. ‘Chis place is called the Strid, 
or Stride. ‘There is a poem called * The Boy of 
Evremond,” by Rogers. ‘This boy, who was fol- 
lowing a deer with his dog in a leash, came to 
this passage, and in leaping {it fell in and was 
drowned, so it is called the Strid from that 
time. There is a very pretty hunting lodge in 
the Abbey grounds, one of the numerous seats of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Bolton Woods and 
Bolton Abbey belong to him. I am afraid this 
letter is too long. Good-by. S. B.S. 
The letter is not at all too long, and is really a 
modet letter. How I should like to see the moors 
purple with heather, and roam with you through 
Bolton Woods. You will bring pleasant memo- 
ries back with you to Philadelphia. One of the 
chief advantages of travel is found in the fact 
that the new sights and scenes give you so much 
to think about in after-days beside the home fire. 


Kenatnoton, 8. W., ENGLAND. 
We are so pleased with the book called Har- 
PER’s YouNG Peorie, and should like to have it 
everymonth. We hope it will soon be published 
in England. and that there will be more stories 
by Jimmy Brown, as we like those the best. Be- 
lieve me, yours sincerely, ETHEL I. 


We are very much pleased in our turn that the 
little English children like our paper so well. 





Now we will listen to a little correspondent 
who writes from Brussels, and she will be fol- 
lowed by one at present in da belle France. 

Bresse.s, Beieium. 

Llive in Louisville, Kentucky. but came to Eu- 
rope to spend the summer. I have been on the 
Continent only a few days. I have been travel- 
ling about in England and Scotland. My cousin, 
Kate T.. wrote and told you that we were com- 
ine to Europe. When To was in London I went 
to Madame Tussaud’s Wax-works,and saw Napo- 
leon’s carriage and several other things belong- 
ing to him. I also went to the Crystal Palace 
and to the Zoological Gardens. I staid in Der- 
byshire,and went to see the Duke of Devonshire’s 
house, and I also went to Haddon Hall and saw 
the bed in which Queen Elizabeth slept when 
she visited there. We staid in Edinburgh nearly 
three weeks. While I was there I went to Holy- 
rood, where Mary Queen of Scots lived. and Isaw 
her bed and the bed of Charles IL. I forgot to 
tell you that Haddon Hall was the residence of 
the ancestors of the Duke of Rutland, and is 800 
years old. We are going to Cologne to-morrow, 
and then to Switzerland. MARIAN 9S. H. 


TI hope Marian will write again. 





CuaAMOUNIX, FRANCK. 


It is a perfect morning here among the mount- 
ains—a morning that makes one involuntarily 
exclaim. “The world is lovely, O my God! I 
thank Thee that I live.” This European trip has 
been one long succession of delights to me. How 
many places I have seenandenjoyed! Gay, spark- 
ling, vivacious Brussels, dark, sombre, stately, 
art-loving Munich, charming Heidelberg, musty 
old Cologne, picturesque Verona, bewitching 
Venice. beautiful Florence, overflowing, ani- 
mated Naples, enchanting Rome, and now I am 
at Chamounix, in the presence of Mont Blanc— 
“the monarch of mountains.”” TI thought the 
Rhine and the Bay of Naples very beautiful, as 
indeed they are, but in my opinion they do not 
compare with the Lake of the Four Cantons in 
Switzerland: that is incomparably grand and 
beautiful. The snow- crowned Alps! how un- 
speakably majestic they are! ] can say with 
truth, * Lhou, Lord, bast made me glad through 
Thy works.” Yesterday Tattended services ata 
little English church just under the shadow of 
the mountains. On one of the walls is a me- 
Mmorial tablet to a young Englishman who lost 
his life in ascending Mont Blane. I was much 
gratified, When visiting Westminster Abbey, to 


find there a noble bust of our own Longfellow. 
I placed under it a cluster of white flowers and 
some beautiful rose-buds. 
home on the shores of Lake Erie seems now! I 
turn toit with fond remembrance. ‘‘ They change 
their skies, but not their hearts, who cross the 
seas.”? Since I last wrote you another dear lit- 
tle one has been given to us—little Grace. I in- 
close some Violets from Chamounix. 
JuLia B. H. 


Thanks for the pressed violets—sweet flowers 
in a letter quite as sweet as they. 





Trenton, New Jensey. 

I am almost eleven years old. I have a father 
and mother, and three brothers younger than 
myself. Their names are Lewis, Malcolm, and 
Bavard; they are aged eight, six, and five. I 
think ‘Trenton is a lovely place to live in. We 
have a nice large yard to playin; the ‘* noble Dela- 
ware” at the back, and the down-town part of 
the city is within a block of us. We have two 
cows, u goat. dog, cat, a pair of chickens, and 
a canary. I have a nice doll-house, with seven 
little dolls in it; their names are Jennie, Annie. 
Helen, Virgie, Lynnford, Pearl, and Margaret. I 
have also two large dolls, whose names are John 
and Ethel. I gotoschool inthe winter and study 
a good many lessons, I like Latin the most and 
arithmetic the least. Ithink I will try and write 
a letter to Eddie Smith, but Iam afraid I can not 
make it very interesting. How old is he? I am 
just beginning with the whooping-cough; my bro- 
thers have almost stopped coughing ; they had it 
sooner than I. 1 am obliged to practice an hour 
every day. Fanny S. 8S. 


Eddie’s mamma did not tell his precise age, but 
I inferred that he was about twelve years old. 
He would doubtless be pleased to have you write 
tohim. Do you want to be a Little Housekeeper, 
as you whisper in your postscript ? Certainly you 
may. It must be some trouble to play little mo- 
thertoso many dolls, and you are learning a part 
of housekeeping in caring for them. Too bad 
about the whooping-cough; but never mind: 
people seldom have it twice. 


Wasuincton, D.C. 

I am fourteen years old, and have taken Har- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE some time, or my sister has, 
and of course I read it, and like it very much. 
We had three little kittens and their mother, but 
we gave the grav kitten away and kept the two 
yellow ones, which we named Jim and Jack, but 
while mamma and my little sister and myself 
were away Jack strayed off, and soon after we 
came back Jim went too, so we have only the old 
cat left. Papaand mamma practice archery, and 
have taken some prizes, but I like croquet bet- 
ter. I liked ‘The Story of a Ring” and ‘‘The 
Accommodating Circumstance”? very much. I 
am not going to attend school this year, but shall 
stay at home and study instead, and as I ain to 
learn housekeeping, I should like to join the Lit- 
tle Housekcepers. Laura M. B. 





New Butcutonx, Staten Istanpn. 
IT have taken HAnrer’s Younc Prope for two 
years, and like it very much, especially the Post- 
office Box, although I have not written before. 
I was born in China, and so were my three bro- 
thers, and we lived there a long time. After- 
ward I went to England, and now I have come 
to Staten Island, which I like very much. My 
best friend is Watty, who has a carriage and a 
very nice pair of horses, in which he takes me 
out driving almost every day. My favorite pony 
is the Baker mare—a rather funny name, don't 
you think? I have some guinea-pigs, doves, and 
pigeons, and I had acanary, but the cat got it. I 
was so sorry. We buried itinthe garden. I play 
Jawn tennis nearly every day, and like it very 
much, and Lam quite a good player for my age. 
I am ten years old, and wrote this all myself, 

Good-by, dear Postimistress. Ro,BiE F, 





Canton, New York. 


My father bas been keeper of the County House 
of St. Lawrence County for six years, but don't 
expect to be here another year. I have a very 
nice pure coal-black dog, whose name is Gyp; he 
will be seven years old next March. I have a 
very nice canary, but I don’t know what to name 
him. Will you please be so kind as to suggest a 
name for him? I have one cat. but it does not 
umount to much, because it was handled too 
much when it was young. Iam very fond of ani- 
mals.and want a horse very much. I havea side- 
saddle, and ride whenever I can take one of the 
farm horses. 1] can row a boat, and like to very 
much. I go to rchool, and love to study. Dear 
Postmistress, when you were little. or rather 
when you went to school, which did you like 
best, physiology or philosophy? Tam going to 
study one or the other next yenr, but I don't 
know which. Last year I studied geography, 
grammar. reading, writing, arithmetic, history, 
and spelling. T passed Regent’s examination in 
reovraphy and spelling, and am going to take 
Latin next vear. L think. T go to a boarding- 
school a long way from home, and have been 
having my vacation since the 12th of June. and 


How far away my. 


my school begins on the 15th of September. 
Don’t I have a long vacation? My favorite sto- 
ries in HaRPER’s YouNG PEOPLE are Mrs. Lilllie’s. 
I also like the ‘* Mr. Thompson” stories,and “Ten 
Days a Newsboy” {is very nice. May I join the 
Little Housekeepers? I have made a few things 
after your receipts, and they huve been very 
good. GRACE D. 


I do not remember which of the studies men- 
tioned I preferred, but your teacher can best ad- 
vise you abouta choice. Physiology seems tome 
avery important study for every child. 


Oxrorn, Inntawma. 
I have written two letters to the Post-office 
Box, but neither has been printed. so I thought I 
would try again. I have no brothers or sisters 
to tell about, and I have only one pet, and that 
is a nice cat. I take music lessons most. of the 
time, and I like them very much; I practice two 
or three hours a day. I think Harper's Youso 
Peor_e is just splendid; I have all the papers 
from the first one. I always enjoy the contin- 
ued stories so much! I would like to see some 
more of Jimmy Brown’s stories. Mamzna and I 
were in Massachusetts last summer; we visited 
Boston, Plymouth, and other places, and saw 

many interesting things. Ray. 


Lovisvitue, Keatocey. 


Dear PosTMISTRESS,—We thought we would 
write and tell you about the Exposition here, as 
we have not seen any letters this year that have 
said anything about it. The music is the best of 
all; it is now furnished by Cappa’s Band: every 
one enjoys itso much! The last half of the Ex- 
position Gilmore will be here. The displays are 
very fine. but not so numerous as they were lust 
year. The attractive piace inthe Park are the 
Art Gallery and the Roller Coaster. Every Thurs- 
day evening there is a lovely display of fire- 
works, which are furnished by Pain & Cu., of 
London. We wish, if you had time, you would 
come and see it, but of course you are too busy. 

Emma and Kate G. 





Tam alittle girl ten years old. TI have two sis- 
ters, who are both youngerthanI am. This isa 
story I composed myself: 


A BRAVE LITTLE GIRL. 


One cay, not many years ago, a woman. Mrs. 
Dean, left her two children, Sarah and Robin, 
while she went to the store to get something fur 
dinner. When their mother had gone, Robin got 
a match. when Sarah was busy, and lighted it. 
He was so pleased with the light that he lighted 
another and another, until he had lighted four. 
He dropped one, lighted, on a paper that was 
near by, and it caught fire, and set. his frock on 
fire. Sarah, hearing his cry, ran to him, and see 
ing him on fire, rolled him ina rug which his mo- 
ther had quel finished. It saved him from death, 
but still he had a great many very bad burs; 
these all got well, but one left a scar which he 
had allhis life. But he always remembered what 
he had done when he was sinall. His motber was 
very thankful to Sarnh for saving his life. When 
he was old enough to know, be was very thank- 
ful. MABEL E. B. 


A good story, my little Mabel, and very well 
told. 





Toronto, Caxabda. 
I have never written before, but my brother 
has once. Iam writing this letter all by myself. 
We have three pets, two dogs and a pony. The 
pony runs all around the garden, and whenever 
we go out to him he pokes his nose into our 
hands, and tries tu find our pockets to Jook for 
sugar, which be fully expects every time he sees 
us. Tam learning to ride him, and it is such fun 
when the pony trots. Tliked** Nan,’ ‘*Our Little 
Dunee.” * Left Behind,” and “The Accommoda- 
ting Circumstance” very much. 1 go back to 
school on the 8th of this month. Now.dear Post- 
mistress, I have already said more than J intend- 
ed. With best love, and hoping that this will be 
printed, I remain 
Ever your little friend, AGNnes S. V. 


Panisu, New Yor. 
I guess all the little children have written to 
you, and now I want to tell you how mnch I 
think of Harprer’s Youne Prorp.e, which my 
auntie sends me. I like it ever so much. I go 
to school, and Hike my teacher very much: she 
boards at my house, and is trying to teach me to 
play on the new organ which papa bought for 
methissummer. I haveone brother and one sis 
ter,and live onafarm. Ihave two little kittens 
and a big nice dog named Carlo. My age is eight 

years, and my name is Epitin Mar C. 





Monoave Vatier, New Yor. 

I will write a letter to vou, as TI have often 
begun one, but never finished it. We live ina 
pleasant house opposite a small river called the 
Mongaup. It is very pleasant here, and is ratber 
quiet in the winter, but in the summer quite a 
number of boarders ride bv here to go to a place 
about tenmiles distant, culled Mongaup Fualls, to 
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have picnics. I have never been there, but hope 
to go some time. I have no pets except a bro- 
ther Harry and a sister May, younger than my- 
self. Iam onlvyeleven. J havea sister Cora older 
thanIam. We havea music teacher here inthe 
summer from New York. Cora, May, and I take 
lessons. CoraandI play quite a numberof duets. 
I will now close. as my letter is getting long. I 
wish some little girl would write to me, and I will 
answer. I expect to go down to New York ina 
few weeks, and if I can I[ will call in and see you. 
Good-by frum your ever-constant reader, 
NELLY K. 8S. 


I shall expect you, Miss Nelly, and be glad to 
see you. : 





Brooxtys, New York. 
1 have been wanting to write this good while, 
but now | will make sure of it. I have been 
taking Harper's YounG PEopLe for years, and 
think it is a splendid paper. [like the stories of 
* Left Behind’ and “Up Stratton Mountain” 
ever so much. [ have all the numbers of Har- 
Pens Youne Peorie thus far. and Lam going to 
have them bound. I will have to stop now, as it 

is getting late. GEORGIE I. 





Stamrorp, Connecticct. 

We have never written to Harper's YouNnG 
Propce before. We like the stories very much. 
We read ** The Story of a Ring.”’ written by Lucy 
C. Lillie, and liked it very much; we also like 
Jimmy Brown’s stories, and we wish he would 
write again. If Effie H. would tell us more about 
how to makea “cabbage chicken”? we would be 
very much obliged to her. We have thirty-five 
first cousins; don't you think that Is a great 


many? We hope this letter will be published, 
for we want to see it in print. With much love 
from May and FREDDIE G. 


NMcCrecranntownNn, PENNSYLVANIA. 
T am a little boy eleven years old. My uncle 
Rob has been sending me Harrer’s YouNG Pr£o- 
PLE ever since Christinas. I like it verymuch. I 
have three little sisters now, and one pet dog, 
which I got from my uncle in Ohio; he sent it to 
me on the cars. |] call my dog Frank.. My papa 
has two colts; one he calls Sam and the other 
one Fanny. ‘his is my first letter, and I hope to 
see it in your paper with the letters from the 

other little boys. Eppie B. 


Tempe, Maing. 


DEAR PostTMISTRESS,— My sister takes HARPER'S 
Youne Peorie, aud we hike it very much. T have 
got a little black kitty with a white nose and 
white feet, and I have a pet sheep named Polly. 
I have four dolls, one big wax one named Queen 
Bess, and three china ones, Lottie, Kitty, and 
Susie; I have nice times with them. Iam nine 
years old. I will send you some pressed flowers 
from my own garden. We have got done haying; 
I helped tread the loads of hay, and next to the 
last load, when I got off the hay-rack, I stuck a 

v’tehfork into my leg quite a little way, and I 
had to hop on one foot almost all of one day. We 
live near the foot of Mount Blue; Ihave not been 
upon it, but my sisterand mamina and papa have. 
We shall have a school this fall; we had one Jast 
spring. ‘l'here are six scholars. GRACIE C, 


Thanks, dear, for the flowers. 





New York City. 
Dear Post Mistress.—This is vacation, and I 
thought I would write you a letter. I have nev- 
er written before to any one. I[ go to school, 
and am in the Third Grade. I have a very kind 
auntie who has given HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE 
to my sister from the first number; she also 
sends it to my cousins in London, England, and 
also to my cousins in the country. My auntie 
thinks that it is one of the best papers published, 
and we all agree with her. he children write 
about their pets. I have no pets en te a doll 
and a little brother, and I love them both dearly, 
I have playmates, and [love to play. Ialso have 
a good many books, and Ilove to read them. My 
sister is eleven years old, and she is in the coun- 
try. Ido wish you would print this, so that she 
would see it before she comes home, a8 she does 
not know that [am writing to you. 
From your loving little reader, May L. Il. 


Curpeprwa Fa.is, Wisconsin. 


Although I live up in the northern part of Wis- 
consin, we have two orange-trees. and each one 
has an orange on it. Iam a girl eleven years 
old, and am the youngest of five children. My 
oldest brother, while nutting, fell from the tree 
and broke his collar-bone. My youngest brother, 
aed twelve, takes Hanrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, and 
works in the telegraph office. We have no pets 
except a little white dog and two birds. I have 
a beautiful wax doll that sings ** Grandfather's 
Clock.” LovulsE It. 





Newasurcu, New York. 
Thave written to you before. but my letter has 
not been published. I have just been reading 
your paper. I know how to sympathize with 
Emma L. G., of Humboldt, Nebraska, for I have a 


A 


friend who moved away last winter, and whom I 
always plaved with. Iam away in the country. 
I live in Brooklyn. Newburgh is a lovely place. 
I have been to Washington's Head-quarters and 
sat in Washington's chair, and have seen Lady 
Washington's watch. There are many other old 
things there. I was making mud pies all Mon- 
day morning, and I had a good time. My papa 
brought me up a tricycle last Saturday, and I 
have lots of fun in it. 
Mase. II. R. (eleven years old). 


THE TREATMENT OF CANARIES. 


A pair of canaries I give to your care— 

Don't blind them with sunshine, or starve them 
with air, 

Or leave them out late in the cold or the damp, 

And then be surprised if they suffer from cramp; 

Or open the window in all kinds of weather 

Quite near to their cage, till they puff out their 
feathers. 

The birds that are free fly to bush and to grot 

If the wind be too cold or the sun be too hot; 

But these pretty captives depend on your aid 

In winter for warmth and in summer for shade. 

ae they chirrup and ceaselessly hop to and 
ro, 

nome want or discomfort they are trying to 
SODOW ¢ 

When they scrape their bills sharply on perch 
or at wire, 

me are asking for something they greatly 
desire ; 

When they set every feather on end in a 
twinkling, 

With musical rustle like water a-sprinkling, 

In rain or in sunshine, with sharp call-like notes, 

They're begging for water to freshen their coats. 

Cage. perches, and vessels keep all very clean, 

For fear of small insects—you know what I 
mean: 

They breed in their feathers, and leave them no 
rest. 

In buying them seed, choose the cleanest and 
yest, 

I feed my canaries (excuse me the hint) 

On hemp and canary, rape. millet, and lint. 

IT try them with all, till I find out their taste— 

The food they don’t care for they scatter and 
waste. 

About their bright cages I hang a gay flower 

Of shepherd’s-purse, chickweed, and groundsel 
in flower. 

Ata meee of ripe grass they will pick with much 
zest. 

For seeds and small pebbles their food to digest. 

But all should be ripe, and well seeded, and 
brown, 

Few leaves on the groundsel, but plenty of down. 

In summer I hang them out in the shade 

About our hall door by a portico made; 

In spring, autumn, winter, a window they share, 

ent the blind is drawn down to the afternoon 
glare : 

This window, if open, beneath them we close, 

Lest the cramp should seize hold of their poor 
little toes. 

A bath about noontide on every warm day 

Will keep your small favorites healthy and gay. 

In hot summer sunshine some calico green, 

As a roof to their cage, makes a very good 
screen. 

On winter nights cover from lamp-light and cold, 

And ie sing in all weathers and live to be 
old. 


Roperts, Wisconsin. 

I like Harpenr’s Youna Prorp.ye very much, al- 
though TI have not taken it long. I think the 
story of * Left Behind” is very nice. I go to 
school, and study reading, writing. spelling, arith- 
metic, geography, and grammar. Our school will 
re-open the Ist of September. I have five pets, 
a Jamb, a cat, a dog. and two canary-birds: my 
Jainb’s name is Nellie, my cat’s name is Rubbiro, 
my dog’s name is Guess, my canary-birds’ names 
are Dicky and Susy. Tum taking music lessons; 
my teacher’s name is Mr. F. I have a swing and 
a hammock, but I like my swing best. I. D. L. 


LiveunmMore, CALIFORNIA. 
You see by my letter that I am a resident of 
Livermore. which is forty-nine milés northeast of 
San Francisco, and seeing other children write, I 
do the same. IT have a horse, a raft,a dog, and a 
small aquarium, and also, above all, a little niece 
named Millie. She is four years old,and we teach 
her pieces of poetry from Harrer’s Younc Pro- 
PLE. Ilikethestory of ‘* Left Behind” very much. 

I must now end my letter. Good-by. 
JOSEPH G. 





Brookuyn, New Yorn. 

I have never written to HarPEr’s Youna PEo- 
PLE before. I hope my Jetter will be published. 
I think FT will tell you about an immense leaf we 
have in our back vard. It is about twice the size 
of a very large elephant’s ear. We cut one off 
the other day and hung it over the door. Some 
one came down-stairs when it was quite dark 
and the lights were not lit: it seared Ver so she 
thought it was Jumbo. Wasn't that funny? I 
have been up on Jumbo’s back. T wonder if any 
other reader of this paper has. I thought ‘* The 


Story of a Ring” was very nice. I hope this 
letter is not written too badly to be printed. I 
am nine years old. Good-by. Epna E. 





Baton Rover, Louisiana. 
My uncle sends me your paper; I think it is the 
best I ever read, I will tell you about my pets. 
My sister and I each have a pony: we havea 
nice time riding. I also have two cats, and a dog 
named Carlo, of which Jam very fond. 
Laura D. (ten years old). 





Tumpce, Maing. 

I have a pet kitten; his name is Taffy. Ihave 
three pet lambs; their names are Doctor, Beckie, 
and Pilot. And I have one doll, named Jennie. 
Iam twelve years old. I would like to join the 
Little Ilousekeepers very much. I had a bossy, 
but he got hurt, and he had to be killed. I en- 
joved reading ‘*The Ice Queen” and ** Left Be- 
und’? very much. J should like to have Helen L 
and Winnie J. write again. FLORENCE H.C. 


PUZZLES FROM YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 


No. 1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. A very strict officer. 2.One who apes. 3.A 
great orator. 4. The hardest material known. 5. 
The capital of Poland. 6. Boasting. 7. A nymph 
who pined away until only her voice was left. 8& 
A stick. 

Primals read downward give the name of a 
celebrated character who was always waiting 
for something to turn up; finals, of an old lady 
with an aversion to donkeys. Both are found in 
one of Dickens’s novels. J. 1. AYER. 





No. 2. 
TWO ENIGMAS. 
1.—My first is in whale, but not in bass. 
My second in mirror, but not in glass, 
My third is in laugh and also in smile. 
My fourth is in Danube, but not in Nile, 
My fifth is in rabble, but not in mob. 
My sixth is in float and also in bob. 
My seventh is in sport, but not in game. 
My eighth is in savage and also in tame. 
My whole is a very pretty flower, 
W hich, if cut from the bush, fades in an hour, 
FLORENCE May. 


2.—First in chair. not in stool. 
Second in thread, not in spool. 
Third in dog. not in cat. 
Fourth in oil-cloth. not in mat. 
Fifth in rat, not in mouse. : 
Whole is found ina church, but not in a house. 
Otro C. K. 





No. 3. 
TWO EASY SQUARES. 
1.—1. To occupy an empty space, 
38. A fast. 4. Not early. 


2.—1. To break. 2. A hub. 3. To affirm with 
emphasis. 4. Smart. CHARLIE DAVIs. 


2. Thought. 





No. 4. 
THREE EASY DIAMONDS. 
1.—1. A letter. 2. A Chinese prodnet. 3. In- 
tended. 4. A very small insect. 5. A letter. 
2.—1. Aletter. 2.Tospeak. 3. A useful article, 
important in literature. 4. A reply. 5. A letter. 
Epwarp W. MULLIKIN, JUN. 


3.—1. Aletter. 2. Aperiod. 3. One of the eight 


gods of Thebes. 4. A fruit. 5.A letter. j 
EUREKA, 
No. 5. 
CHARADE, 


My second clasped my first around ; 
He bowed his head in burning shame, 
The man who never thought to wear 
My whole, or link me with his name. 
A. B.C. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 263. 


No.1— SOUTH GRAY 
OUTRE RARE 
UTTER AREA 
TREAD YEAR 
HERDS 

No. 2.— B M 

ERA VIA 
BRUCE MIAMI 
a ae 





Correct answers to puzzles have been received 
from Emma St. C. Whitney, Agnes and Emma 
Christine Y., Ella M.. Edmund Burke, Horace L. 
Lunt, H. Norman Remsen, Ida Emma. Tequem- 
bourg, Charlie Davis. Rose Tyler. Millie Dunean, 
Willie Jenkins, T. L. F., Mabel Keese, Ray P., and 
Louie Deacon. 


[for EXCHANGES sée(2d) Gnd 3a pages of cover.) 








MABEL'S FIRST VISIT TO AN ORCIIARD. 
‘*Dood daycious! dese is pickled.” 


THE MAGIC BOTTLE. 


lige ss a small bottle, the neck of which is not more than the 
sixth of an inch in diameter. With a funnel fill the bot- 
tle quite full of red wine, and place it in a glass vessel, similar 
to a show-glass, whose height exceeds that of the bottle about 
two inches. Fill this vessel with water, The wine will shortly 
come out of the bottle, and rise in the form of a small column 
to the surface of the water, while at the same time the water, 
entering the bottle, will supply the place of the wine. The rea- 
son of this is that as the water is heavier than wine, it must hold 
the lower place, while the other rises to the top. An eftect 
equally pleasing will be produced if the bottle be tilled with wa- 
ter and the vessel with wine. 
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“RAILWAY BOB,” 


OGS are fond of having a hobby. There are dogs that can 

not resist following an omnibus, others that worship a 

stick or a stone, and there are well-known cases of dogs de- 
‘voting themselves to a fire-engine or to a “life on the line.” 

Years ago there was a colly, known as “ Bob,” who lived 
on the railway. He lost his master at some fair, and hunt- 
ed long in hopes of finding him. He found his way to the 
station, and lived there for days, scanning every passenger 
in hopes of seeing the well-known face. He was fed at the 
restaurant, and the guards spoke kindly to the sad-faced, mis- 
erable dog. 

He looked near and far for his shepherd owner, travelling 
from town to town in search of him, and returning to the 
station anxious, dejected, and sad of mien. 

Finally he gave up the hunt as hopeless, and became a rail- 
way dog. Guards vied with one another as to who should 
have Bob as travelling companion. He lived for many years 
on the line, growing sleek and contented; yet he occasionally 
eyed the passengers, evidently still longing for the master ne 
had loved so well. 

One night a doctor who travelled continually, and was con- 
sequently well known, was asked by a porter at a station where 
he was waiting to come into the lamp-room, where the fire was 
good. 

He heard from the men all about Bob, who was expected up 
with the North Mail that evening. It thundered in, and the 
guard, in passing the lamp-room, called out, “Bad news.” “Au 
accident?” asked the group off duty. “How? What?” 

“ Railway Bob,” said the guard, curtly, not trusting himself to 
say more; then turning round, added, with a choke in his voice, 
“He leaped at the engine as the train moved, and missed it.” 


THE BUTTON PUZZLE. 


UT a piece of leather in the form of a rectangle, about twice 
as long as it is broad. 
Cut two straight slits and a hole init as shown in the diagram. 
Pass one end of 
a piece of twine 
through the hole, 
and behind the 
tongue formed by 
the slits, and bring 
it down through 
the hole again, as 
in diagram: 
Tie buttons to 
the ends of the string. The buttons must be of such size that 
they will not go through the hole. 
The puzzle is to remove the string from the leather without 
detaching the buttons. 





e 
“Tlow sweet is the draught from the stream which in childhood 
We quaff from the marge of the meadow’s green slope,” ete. 
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WAKULLA.* 


BY KIRK MUNROE, 


CHAPTER VI. 
A QUEER CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


HEN the children told Mr. Elmer about these little 

unhappy-looking divers that night, he said, ‘‘ That 
shows how what some persons regard as play may become 
hard and unpleasant work to those who are compelled to 
do it.” 


Several days after this Mr. Elmer engaged a carriage, 


and took his wife and the children for a long drive over 
the island. During this drive the most interesting things 
they saw were old Fort Taylor, which stands just outside 
the city, and commands the harbor, the abandoned salt- 
works about five miles from the city, and the Martello 
towers built along the southern coast of the island; these 
are small but very strong forts built by the gover nment, 
but as yet never occupied by soldiers. 

In one of them the Elmers were shown a large jagged 
hole broken through the brick floor of one of the upper 
stories. This the sergeant in charge told them had been 
made by a party of sailors who deserted from a man-of- 
war lying in the harbor, and hid themselves in this Mar- 
tello tower. They made it so that through it they could 
point their muskets and shoot anybody sent to capture 
them as soon as he entered the lower rooms. They did 
not haveachance to use it for this purpose, however, for the 
officer sent after them just camped outside the tower, and 
waited patiently until hunger compelled the runaways to 
surrender, when he quietly marched them back to the ship. 

In all the forts as well as in all the houses of Key West 
are great cisterns for storing rain-water, for there are no 
wells on the island, and the only fresh-water to be had is 
what can be caught and stored during the rainy season. 

It. was a week after the orange auction that Mr. Elmer 
came into the cabin of the schooner one afternoon and 
announced that the court had given its decision, and that 
they would sail the next day. 

This decision of the court gave to the schooner Nan- 
cy Bell five thousand dollars, and this Captain Li said 
must, according to wrecker’s law, be divided amongst all 
who were on board the schooner at the time of the wreck. 
Accordingly he insisted upon giving Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
each two hundred dollars, and Mark, Ruth, and Jan each 
one hundred dollars. As neither of the children had ever 
before owned more than five dollars at one time, they now 
felt wealthy enough to buy the State of Florida, and re- 
garded each other with vastly increased respect. While 
their father took charge of this money for them, he told 
them they might invest it as they saw fit, provided he and 
their mother thought the investment a good one. 

At daylight next morning the Nancy Bell again spread 
her sails, and soon Key West was but a low-lying cloud 
left far behind. For three days they sailed northward, 
with light winds, over the warm waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. On the evening of the third day a bright light 
flashed across the waters ahead of them, and Captain Li 
said it was at the mouth of the St. Mark’s River. As the 
tide was low, and no pilot was to be had that night, they 
had to stand off and on and wait for daylight before cross- 
ing the bar and sailing up the river beyond it. 

All night long the Nancy Bell sailed back and forth 
within sight of the light that marked the mouth of the 
river. Soon after daylight a pilot-boat was seen ap- 
proaching her in answer to the signal which was flying 
from the main rigging. As the boat ran alongside, a col- 
ored pilot clambered to the deck, and declared it did him 
good to see a big schooner waiting to come into the St. 
Mark's once more. 
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‘‘Uster be a plenty of ’em,” said he to Captain Li, 
‘“but dey’s scarcer’n gole dollars nowadays, an’ I's proud to 
see em comin’ agin.’ 

By the time breakfast was over, and the Elmers came 
on deck, they found the schooner running rapidly up a 
broad river, between wide expanses of low salt-marshes, 
bounded by distant pine forests, and studded here and 
there with groups of cabbage-palms. The channel was a 
regular zigzag, and they ran now to one side and then far 
over to the other to escape the coral reefs and oyster bars 
with which it was filled. This occupied much time; but the 
breeze was fresh, and within an hour they had’ run eight 
miles up the river, and were passing the ruins of the old 
Spanish Fort of St. Mark’s. A few minutes later sails were 
lowered, and the schooner was moored to one of the rotten 
old wharves that still remain to tell of St. Marks’s former 
glory. ~~ eee 

‘‘And is this St. Mark’s ?” asked Mrs. Elmer, looking 
with a feeling of keen disappointment at the dozen or so 
tumble-down frame buildings that, perched on piles above 
the low wet land, looked like worn-out old men with 
shaky legs, and formed all that was to be seen of the town. 

‘Yes, miss,” answered the colored pilot, who seemed to 
consider her question addressed tohim. ‘‘ Dis yere's St. 
Mark's, or what de gales has lef’ of hit. °Pears like dey's 
been mighty hard on de ole town, sence trade fell off, an’ 
mos’ of de folkses moved away. Uster be wharves all 
along yere, an’ cotton - presses, an’ big’ war’houses, an' 
plenty ships in de riber; but now dey’s all gone. Dem 
times we uster hab fo’ trains of kyars a day; but now 
dere’s only one train comes tree times in de week, an’ hit's 
only gotone kyar. Ole St. Mark’s a-seein’ bad times now, 
for sho.” 

As soon as he could get ashore, Mr. Elmer, accompanied 
by Mark and the Captain, went up into the village to find 
out what he could regarding their destination and future 
movements. In about an hour he returned, bringing a 
package of letters from the post-office, and the information 
that Uncle Christopher Bangs’s place was at Wakulla, 
some six miles further up the river. As the river above St. 
Mark's is quite crooked, and bordered on both sides by dense 
forests, and as no steam-tug could be had, the Captain did 
not care to attempt to carry the schooner. any further up. 
Mr. Elmer had therefore chartered a large flat-bottomed 
lighter, or scow, to carry to Wakulla the cargo of louse- 
hold goods, tools, building material, etc., that they had 
brought with them. | 

As Captain Li was anxious to proceed on his voyage 
to Pensacola as quickly as possible, the lighter was at once 
brought alongside the schooner, and the work of dis- 
charging the Elmers’ goods into her was begun. 

‘‘By-the-way, Mark,” said Mr. Elmer, as the schooner's 
hatches were removed, ‘‘I am just reminded that this is 
Christmas-day, and that there is a present down in the hold 
for you from your uncle Christmas. It will be one of the 
first things taken out; so see if you can recognize it.” 

He had hardly spoken before the sailors, who had gone 
down into the hold, passed carefully up to those on deck 
a beautiful birch-bark canoe with the name Ruth painted 
on its bows. 

“That's it, father; that’s it; I’m sure it is. Oh! isn't 
shea beauty ?” shouted Mark, wild with delight. ‘*Oh, fa- 
ther, how did he know just exactly what I wanted most ?” 
and the excited boy rushed down into the cabin to beg his 
mother and Ruth to come on deck and see his Christmas 
present. 

The canoe was followed by two paddles painted a bricht 
vermilion, and as they were placed in her, and she was 
laid to one side of the deck, she was indeed as pretty a lit- 
tle craft as can be imagined, and one that would delight 
any boy's heart. 

‘IT knew we were going-to live near a river, my dear.” 

said Mr. Elmer, in, answer to,his wife's anxious expression 
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as she looked at the canoe, ‘‘and as Mark is a good swim- 
mer, and very careful in boats, I thought a canoe would 
afford him great pleasure, and probably prove very useful 
to all of us. So when Uncle Christopher asked me what 
I thought the boy would like most for a Christmas pre- 
sent, 1 told him a canoe.” 

‘Well, I hope it will prove safe,” sighed Mrs. Eliner; 
**but I wish it were flat-bottomed, and built of thick boards 
instead of that thin bark.” 

‘Oh, mother,” said Mark, ‘‘you might as well wish it 
were a canal-boat at once.” 

‘* Yes, I believe canal-boats are generally considered 
safer than canoes,” answered his mother, with a smile. 
**By-the-way, Mark’”—and she turned to her husband— 
‘fone of the letters you brought was from Uncle Christo- 
pher, and he says he thinks he forgot to tell us that there 
is a house on his place, which he hopes we wili find in a 
fit condition to occupy.” 

Mr. Elmer had expected to have to build a house, and 
had accordingly brought with him sashes, doors, blinds, 
the necessary hardware, and in fact everything except 
lumber for that purpose. This material was now being 
transferred from the schooner to the lighter, and it seemed 
almost a pity to have brought it. Still, they were very 
glad to learn that they were likely to find a house all 
ready to move into. 

It wanted but two hours of sunset when the last of 
the Elmers’ goods were stowed in the lighter, and as there 
was nothing to detain him any longer, Captain Li said he 
should take advantage of the ebb tide that night to drop 
down the river and get started for Pensacola. As rowing 
and poling the heavy lighter up the river would at best 
prove but slow work, and as there was no hotel or place 
for them to stay in St. Mark’s, Mr. Elmer thought they too 
would better make a start, and take advantage of the last 
of the flood tide and what daylight still remained. 

So good-by’s were exchanged, and feeling very mucli as 
though they were leaving home for the second time, the 
Elmers left the comfortable cabin that had sheltered 
them for nearly a month. Followed by Jan, they went 
on board their new craft, and the lines were cast off. The 
crew of four strong colored men bent over the long sweeps, 
and, followed by a hearty cheer from the crew of the 
schooner, the scow moved slowly up the river. In a few 
minutes a bend hid St. Mark’s and the tall masts of the 
Nancy Bell from sight, and on either side of them ap- 
peared nothing but unbroken forest. 

The river seemed narrow and dark after the open sea 
to which the Elmers had been so long accustomed; and 
from its banks the dense growth of oak, cedar, magnolia, 
palm, bay, cypress, elm, and sweet-gum trees, festooned 
with moss, and bound together with a net-work of vines, 
rose like walls shutting out the sunlight. Strange water- 
fowl, long-legged and long-billed, flew screaming away as 
they advanced, and quick splashes in the water ahead of 
them told of the presence of other animal life. 

At sunset they were nearly two miles from St. Mark’s, 
and opposite a cleared spot on the bank, where was piled 
a quantity of light wood or pitch-pine. Here the Captain 
and owner of the lighter, who was a young white man, 
named Oliver Johnson, proposed that they should tie up 
for the night. 

To this Mr. Elmer consented, and as soon as the boat 
was made fast to the bank, active preparations were begun 
for cooking supper, and for making everything as snug 
and comfortable as possible. 

A large sail was stretched across some poles in the form 
of a tent over the after-part of the lighter, and beneath 
this two comfortable beds were made up from the abun- 
dant supply of mattresses and blankets belonging to the 
Elmers. Jan Jansen and Captain Johnson, who, Mark 
said, must be related, as their names were the same, spread 
their blankets in the forward end of the boat. On shore 


the negro crew built for themselves a thatched lean-to of 
poles and palm leaves beside the fire that was already 
throwing its cheerful light across the dark surface of the 
river. 

While the men were busy arranging the shelters and 
bedding, Mrs. Elmer and Ruth, assisted by one of the ne- 
groes, were cooking supper over a bed of coals that had 
been raked from the fire. A huge pot of coffee sent forth 
clouds of fragrant steam, and in two frying-pans some 
freshly caught fish sizzled and browned in a most gratify- 
ing and appetizing manner. Inacouple of kettles hung 
over the fire hominy and sweet-potatoes bubbled, boiled, 
and tried to outdo each other in getting done. Fresh- 
made bread and a good supply of butter had been brought 
from the schooner. .When the supper was all ready, and 
spread out on a green table-cloth of palm leaves, Mark and 
Ruth declared that this picnic was even jollier than the 
one on the island of the Florida Reef, and that this was 
one of the very best Christmases they had ever known. 

After supper, and when the dishes had all been washed 
and put away, the Elmers, Captain Johnson, and Jan 
sought the shelter of the canvas awning from the heavy 
night dew which had begun to fall as soon as the sun 
went down. They lifted the sides so that they could look 
out and see the fire, around which the crew were gather- 
ed. After a while one of these started a plaintive negro 
melody, which sounded very sweetly through the still air. 
The others took it up, and they sang for an hour or more, 
greatly to the delight of the children, to wlom such music 
was new. Many of the words were composed as they 
sang, and Mark and Ruth could not help laughing at some 
of them, which, though sung very soberly, sounded fun- 
ny. One song which they afterward remembered was: 


“Oh, dey put John on de islan’ 
When de Bridegroom come; 
Yes, dey put Jolin on de islan’ 
When de Bridegroom come. 
An’ de ravens come an’ fed him 
When de Bridegroom come; 

Yes, de ravens come an’ fed him 
Whien de Bridegroom come. 
An’ five of dem was wise 
When de Bridegroom come; 
Yes, five of dem was wise 
When de Bridegroom come; 
An’ five of dem was foolish 
When de Bridegroom come; 
Yes, tive of dem was foolish 
When de Bridegroom come. 
Oh, gib us of yo’ ile 
When de Bridegroom come; 
Oh, gib us of yo’ ile 
When de Bridegroom come. 
Fo’ you'll neber get to heaven 
When de Bridegroom come; 
No, you'll neber get to heaven 
When de Bridegroom come. 
Aless youse ile a-plenty 
When de Bridegroom come; 
Aless youse ile a-plenty 
When de Bridegroom come.” 


In the midst of the singing a voice called out from the 
tree-tops, ‘‘ Who, who, who, who’s there?” or at least so it 
sounded. 

Immediately the singing stopped, and one of the negroes 
answered, 

‘‘Some folkses from de Norf, Massa Owl, an’ Cap'n John- 
sin, an’ me, an’ Homer, an’ Virgil, an’ Pete.” 

‘“ What does he mean by that?” asked Mr. Elmer of the 
Captain. 

‘‘Oh,” answered he, ‘‘it’s one of their beliefs that 
they'll have bad luck if they don’t answer an owl politely 
when he asks ‘Who's there?’ and give the names of all 
the party, if they know them.” 

Soon after this all hands sought their blankets, good- 
nights were said, the fire died down, and alljwas quiet in 
the camp, though severalj|times some sleepy negro roused 
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“STRANGE WATER-FOWL.” 


himself sufficiently to answer the owl's repeated question 
of ‘* Who's there ?” 

It must have been nearly midnight when the camp was 
startled by a crash, a series of smothered cr ies, and a loud 
splashing in the water. It was evident that something 
serious had happened, but what it was no one could tell in 
the darkness. 

[10 BE CONTINUED. ] 


BEBE AND THE GRAND-DUKE. 
A BDtory of the German War. 
BY ELIOT McCORMICK. 


Wt, is it. that Fauvette sees? . 

The day is cold and bleak; Fauvette gathers the 
bianket more closely around her thinly clad form and 
over her head as she looks down the road, and discovers 
far away, in the direction of her own home, a cloud of 
dust. It is not the dust of the diligence, for that went 
by an hour ago: Fauvette noticed it particularly because 
it was going so fast. The horses were galloping, and 
Baptiste was urging them on as though something were 


~ Lol 


|| make -fine: steaks. 


coming in pursuit. Had Baptiste been running away 
from that which made the cloud of dust? and was that 
which made the cloud the German army ? 

Fauvette’s heart stood still as this thought came to her. 
She knew there was war in the country, but as yet it had 
not come anywhere near Champvillers, which: was the vil- 
lage where Fauvette lived. Had it come near so soon? 
When she left home that morning with Bébé there had 
been no thought of the Germans: had they arrived al- 
ready? She looked around at Bébé, who was trying al- 
most vainly to get some pasturage out of the stubble of 
the field.: Then she looked again at the cloud of dust. It 
had lifted a little by this time, and underneath Fauvette 
could see the glimmer of bayonets and the forms of horses 
andmen. Yes, it was the German eye ecre could be 
no doubt of that. 

At the first thought she started to run. But where 
should she go? The soldiers were between her and the 
village; she could not leave Bébé, and Bébé would not 
willingly go in the opposite direction from home. Even 
if Bébé consented, the soldiers would very soon overtake 
her. But if she staid, would they not take Bébé and her 
self too? or, if they let her go, would they not carry Bébé 
off? Fauvette’s heart now beat quick and fast. The sol- 
diers were coming rapidly nearer. Indeed, she could dis- 
tinguish their faces. The man in front on horseback was 
old and ugly. Could that be the Count Bismarck, she 
wondered. Fauvette crept up to Bébé’s side and Jaid her 
arm over the cow’s neck. For the first time Bébé looked 
up, and seeing the soldiers, gazed at them with a look of 
gentle surprise. 

Bébé was Fauvette’s special care. Fauvette’s elder sis- 
ter, Lucie, looked after the children, and helped the mother 
at home, while Fauvette broyght the cow to pasture, and 
in these troubled times staid with it all day. At this sea- 
son it was cold work, and there was little in the field for 
Bébé to eat. Pretty soon her task would end, and the 
cow would live at home with the rest of the family, hav- 
ing better quarters, indeed, than they had themselves. 
Fauyette now wished that it had ended before to-day, so 
that she might not have met the soldiers in this exposed 
place. But there was no use in wishing that now. Per- 
haps all her own freople had been killed in the village; 
but she could not.think of that either. She must stand 
still, while her limbs shook and her heart trembled, and 
do her best to save her own and Bébé’s life; though if tliat 
were the terrible Bismarck who rode at the head, she 
knew there would be little hope. Indeed, she expected to 
hear him call out every moment, en avant, or what meant 
the same thing in German, and see the whole army charge 
upon her and the cow. Nevertheless, she stood bravely 
enough, with her arm around Bébe’s neck, awaiting their 
appr oach. 

' **Do not fear, BEbé, "she murmured. ‘TI will not let 
theedie. If they kill thee, they must kill me too.” 

The officer at:the head, ‘who, though Fauvette did not 
kuow it, was only a colonel, eyed the cow,.as he rode up. 
with grim: satisfaction. : 

-‘* Ah?! he exclaimed, in his own Sueue: ‘this will 
Leave the cow, girl, and go back to 
your village. -No one will hurt you.” 

Fauvette stood still. She did not mHGerswand German. 
though she guessed at what: he-said. | 
“Ach!” exclaimed the officer. 
detestable tongue ? 

French 2” 

- The Colonel. looked up and. aan the line. - Several of 
the men appeared ready to answer, when the attention of 
all was attracted to a young alde- -de-camp, who came gal- 
loping up the road, ss demanded to know what was the 
matter. 

The Colonel poiiitad ig Faavette aa the cow. 

‘*] am just\about-to ‘tell: the girl to go home to the 
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village and leave the cow,” he said, *‘ but unhappily Iam 
not ready with foreign languages. When I have some- 
thing to say in French, I require help.” 

The young man smiled. Then turning to Fauvette, he 
said to her, in her own tongue: ‘* My poor child, the Col- 
onel wishes me to tell you that you must leave the cow and 
go home. You live in the village we have just passed, do 
you not 2?” 

Fauvette gazed at him calmly. She was terribly afraid, 
and her face was pale, but otherwise she did not show it. 

‘* Oui, monsieur,” she said; ‘‘I live in the village, and 
I should be glad to go back, but I can not leave Bébé.”’ 

The young aide-de-camp—he was little more than a boy 
—looked at her pityingly. ‘* But you must,” he said;‘* the 
Colonel says so.” ; 

Her eyes flashed. ‘‘ What do I care for the Colonel ?” 
she said. ‘‘If he kills Bébé, he must kill me too.” 

‘*Oh, he won't kill you,” said the boy. - ‘‘ We don't 
fight children. But he wants the cow, don’t you see ?” 

‘* What does he want it for ?” asked Fauvette, gravely. 

‘Why, to eat, I suppose,” he stammered, not wishing 
to hurt her more than 
was necessary, but yet. 
telling the truth as from 
habit. 

“To eat!” 
Fauvette. ‘‘My beauti- 
ful Bébe! If she was 
vours, would you let any- 
body kill her?” 

He looked admiringly 
at Bébé’s mouse-colored 
velvety skin and large 





exclaimed 


soft eyes. ‘* Well, no, I 
wouldn't,” he © said, 
frankly. 


‘* Well, I won't eith- 
er;” and she clasped her 
arms tightly around the 
creature’s neck. 

The young man walk- 
ed helplessly over to the 
Colonel. 

‘*T can’t seem to per- 
suade her, sir,” he said. 

The Colonel laughed. 
“Oh, well, then we'll use 
force,” he said. 

Turning to his men, he 
ordered two of them to 
take the girl away from 
the cow. 

‘* Are you going to kill 
the cow?” the young 
aide-de-camp asked. 

‘*Certainly,” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Pray explain 
to the Prince the cause of 
the delay, and say we 
shall be moving direct- 
ly.” 

The young man, with 
another look at Fauvette, 
turned around and rode 
rapidly off, while the two 
men, at the Colonel’s di- 
rection, stepped up to the 
child’s side. 

“Come!” one of them 
demanded in German. 

Fauvette did not move. 
Her hold of Bébé tight- 
ened, and she looked up 
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at the rude soldiers with defiance flashing from her black 
eyes. 5: ee | 
‘So!’ exclaimed the man; ‘‘then I must make you.” 
And he proceeded, not very gently, to loosen the arms that 
were clinging to Bébé’s neck. — 
Fauvette screamed loudly, while she tried to hold on, 
but her strength was small compared to the mens’, and in 
a moment one of them had dragged her away, while the 
other was trying to pull the cow in an opposite direc- 
tion. : : , | 
But for once Bébé’s stubbornness served her a good 
turn. Whether she understood their designs or not, the 
cow would not move one step; and when they tried to 
drag her, she planted her feet firmly on the ground, put 
down her head, and uttered a gentle but decided ** Moo!”: 
The men looked helplessly at the Colonel, who was very 
angry. For the sake of a cow the whole detachment. had 
been detained fifteen minutes. A. less forbearing man 
than himself would have shot it at once. Presently the 
aide-de-camp would be coming up again to see why they 
had not moved. 
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‘‘Shoot the cow!” he cried, passionately. 


In order to raise his gun, Fauvette’ s captor had to let 


her go. Quick as thought the girl rushed back, and, while 
the guns were pointed : at her, threw her arms once more 
around Bebé’s neck. 

‘‘Now fire!” she cried, stamping her foot; 
kill me too.” 

It was this tableau that the young man saw as he came 
dashing up again: the angry Colonel on horseback, the 
soldiers levelling their guns, and the patient cow protect- 
ed by the child. 

‘‘Good heavens!” he cried, riding in between the sol- 
diers and Fauvette, and making himself the tar get for 
their fire, ‘‘do you mean to kill the child ?” 

Themen, who had no wish forthe business, lowered their 
muskets, while the lad saluted the Colonel. 

‘* Here is an order from the Prince,” he said, producing 
a bit of paper, ‘‘ permitting the child to take the cow back 
to the village. Iam directed to see that it is executed.” 

The Colonel, with an angry frown upon his face, turned 
away and gave the orderto advance. Presently the regi- 
ment wasinmotion. Thedust had arisen, and, freed from 
her persecutors, Fauvette was left alone with the young 
man. The soldiers were marching by, but she did not 
mind them now. Bébé, too, was quite composed, and had 
resumed her feeding. Fauvette would never complain 
again that Bébé was stubborn. If Bébé had not been 
stubborn to-day, where might she not be now? But 
Fauvette had not yet thanked the young man who was 
waiting on horseback by her side. 

‘*T thank you very much,’’ she said, timidly, looking 
up into the boy’s handsome face. ‘‘If they had killed Bebé, 
they would have killed me too.” 

‘* Oh, they wouldn't have done that,” he said. 
their guns might have gone off accidentally.” 

She hesitateda moment. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ they might 
have gone off when you stood before them.” 

He colored alittle. ‘‘ Iam asoldier,” hesaid. 
dier does not think about such things.” 

Fauvette looked at him admiringly. 
brave,” she said. 

The aide-de-camp smiled. ‘‘Oh no, I’m not,” he hast- 
ened to say. ‘‘ Why, the other day, when I went into bat- 
tle for the first time, it was just as much as I could do to 
keep from running away. I expected that every bullet 
would hit me, and every time I heard one of them sing, I 
said good-by.”’ 

‘‘That was the first time,” said Fauvette, indulgently. 
‘“You wouldn't feel that way again. My grandfather 
fought with Napoleon, and he says that is the way he used 
to feel.” 

‘*Did your grandfather fight with Napoleon ?” the boy 
asked. ‘' How I should like to hear him tell about it!” 

‘Qh, that’s easy enough,” said Fauvette. ‘‘If you will 
come back to the village he will tell you anything you 
want to know. But I forgot,” she added, hurriedly; ‘‘ you 
are a German.” 

He nodded. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I'm a German; but ’'m 
going back to see you safe to the village all the same.” 

The soldiers had now mostly passed by, and a number 
of elegaut persons on horseback were bringing up the 
rear. Riding up to one of these, the aide-de-camp held a 
brief conversation. Then wheeling around his horse, he 
cxme back to Fauvette. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘I may take you back to the village. 
There is another detachment of our men there, whom I 
am to order forward, Will the cow go?” 

Happily Bébé had forgotten her stubbornness, or else 
she understood that home was the safest place for her. 
She made no objections when F'auvette told her to go on, 
and even allowed the young man, who had swung Fau- 
vette up into the saddle, to urge her forward with his 
horse. Thecowcould not go very fast, however, and it took 
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some time to reach the village. Half a mile away they 


‘heard the sound of-firing, and off to-the right, where Fau- 


vette told the boy another road ran, hung a cloud of dust 
such as she had seen before that morning. When they 
reached the village, how still it was! Not a soldier was 
to be seen. What had become of them? the aide-de-camp 
wondered. 

There was no time, however, for him to be either fright- 
ened or surprised. Hardly had his horse’s hoofs sounded 
on the street when out of every house rushed a troop of 
soldiers, half a dozen of whom grasped the lad's bridle. 
For an instant both he and Fauvette were too much aston- 
ished to speak. The girl, who recognized familiar faces, 
was the first to recover herself. 

‘Ah! she cried, ‘‘let him go. 
and Bébé’s.”’ 

At the same moment an officer came out of the inn door. 

‘Your name and rank, monsieur,” he demanded, 
briefly. 

The lad drew himself up proudly until his slender fig- 
ure seemed that of aman. His frank boyish face glowed, 
and his blue eyes flashed fire. 

‘“Carl Ludwig von Schomberg,” he said in French, 
‘‘lieutenant in the German army, and Grand - duke of 
Hoenstauffen-Steinmetz.” 

The officer bowed. ‘‘ Thanks, your Highness. ” he said. 


He has saved my life 


“Tt is unfortunate, but your soldiers, whom I presume you 


expected to find here, have evacuated the village, and you 
are the prisoner of the French.” 

Fauvette’s lip trembled. She was still on honsdback 
protected by the young officer’s arm. ‘‘But he came back 
to bring me,” she cried. ‘If it had not been for him 
I would have been killed.” 

‘‘That will be considered,” said the officer; ‘‘ but at pre 
sent Lieutenant Von Schomberg is our prisoner. Will you 
please dismount, sir ?” 

The boy let one of the men whom Fauvette knew take 
her down and then dismounted himself. 

‘‘ Now, sir,” said the French officer, ‘‘if you will come 
into the cabaret you will find there some of your com- 
panions.” 

The lad turned to where Fauvette stood crying on 
Bebe’s neck. 

‘‘Do not cry, my child,” he said; ‘‘ 
tune of war.” 

‘*But it was for me,’ she sobbed. ‘‘If it had not been 
for me you would be with your Prince now.” 

He smiled kindly. ‘‘I should no doubt have come 
back anyhow,” he said. ‘Don’t vex yourself, little one; 
and Adieu.” 

Her face lighted up through her tears. ‘‘ Ah, no,’ 
she whispered, “looking hurriedly around to see if any one 
overheard—‘‘ Au revoir.” 

What did she mean? the Duke wondered as the offi- 
cer led him off to the cabaret. He would hardly see her 
again, for the next day, if not earlier, they would surely 
take him off to Metz, or wherever else the French kept 
their prisoners. It was an inglorious ending to his mili- 
tary career, but he had served the little peasant maiden 
and saved a cow's life; and he was sure he would rather 
have done that than kill some one in battle. His rank 
enabled him to have a room to himself in the upper story 
of the cabaret, and left alone, with a sentinel outside the 
door and another beneath the window, he had time to 
reflect upon these things, and to wonder what the Prince 
would think when he did not re-appear, and whether they 
would send back for him. They would hardly do that, 
he concluded, since they were anxious to get ahead as fast 
as possible. He was unwilling to admit it, but there did 
not seem to be any very good prospect of his immediate 
release. All the afternoon he was left undisturbed, and 
when the darkness shut down there were no signs that he 
was to be removed that night. 
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At midnight, however, the key turned in the lock, the 
door opened, and some one stood in the room. 
— ** Are vou awake?” whispered a soft voice. 

It was Fauvette’s voice, and the boy’s heart gave a thrill 
of hope. 

“Oh yes,” he answered. 
know.’’ 

She came up to him, and laid her hand on his arm. 
“*Listen,’’ she said. ‘‘The soldiers are all asleep. My 
uncle, who keeps the inn, has drugged their wine, and my 
father holds your horse before the door. There is nothing 
between you and yourarmy. You must go at once.” 

He hesitated a moment. ‘‘And you?” he said. 

**Oh, I am all right,” she answered. ‘‘This is my 
home; no one will harm me.” 

He could not see her face in the darkness, but he guess- 
ed that the black eyes were full of tears. ‘‘ You area 
good girl,” hesaid. ‘'Tell me your name. You know I 

did not learn that.” 

““My name is Fauvette,” she said, simply—‘‘ Fauvette 
Marets.” 

‘* Ah,” he said, ‘‘I shall always remember the brave 
little owner of that name. Then taking her hand he lin- 
gered a moment in the door. 

‘‘Adzeu,” she said, quietly. 

‘* Nein,” he exclaimed; ‘‘it shall not be adieu. 
surely see you again some day.” He leaned over and 
kissed her forehead. ‘‘ Auf wiedersehen, Fauvette,” and 
clasping her hand, he passed swiftly out into the hall and 
down the dark stairs. 

In a moment Fauvette heard the muffled clatter of 
his horse’s hoofs on the hard road, and then, with the 
tears in her eyes, she crept down the stairs herself, and 

went to her own home. 


‘fT couldn't go to sleep, you 


I will 


MIMIR’S WELL. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


OME, gather around me, children, and listen while I tell 
i How ages ago there bubbled up the wonderful Mimir’s 
Well; 
Close by the roots of the Tree of Life its crystal depths were 
found, 
And all the people stepped softly there, for that was hallowed 
ground. 


And a grim old watchman guarded the well so cold and deep. 

You might creep along with stealthy tread, you'd never find 
him asleep; 

For he knew the tunes of the zephyrs among the reeds at 


lay; 
He could hear the grasses growing at noon of the summer 
day. 


He would nod and laugh when Mimir came thirsty for a 
draught; 

And mighty was the chalice from which gray Mimir quaffed 

The drops which gave him wisdom: for god of the learned 
was he, 

And nature lad never a secret which keen Mimir could not 
see. 


Now when it happened, children, and how, I can not tell, 

But ages ago the watchman was banished from Mimir’s Well. 

Mimir himself has vanished; he rules not peace nor strife. 

But the Well of Wisdom still remains by the roots of the Tree 
of Life. 


And all who wish may taste it; the water is clear and cold, 

And the gift it has for the winner is bettcr than gems and 
gold. 

None but the meek and lowly, none but the good and kind, 

The marvellous Well of Wisdom may truly seck and find. 


Do your bright eyes shine, my darlings, your rosy lips exclaim, 
‘We will haste to the sacred wavelets ; to loiter apace were 
shame”? 
Eager and bold, my darlings, go forth with gladness rife, 
ae not forget that Wisdom’s Well is close to the Trce of 
ife. 


THE TROUBLES OF BABY GUILLEMOT, 
BY JOINN R. CORYELL. 


F course all babies have troubles. Anybody who has 

ever been a baby knows that; but without doubt the 
Baby Guillemot has more trouble and excitement than 
any other kind of a baby. 

Its troubles begin away back in the time when it is only 
an egg. To understand about this and its other troubles, 
however, we should begin Baby Guillemot’s story at the 
time when Father and Mother Guillemot begin house- 
keeping. 

Although a bird with feathers and wings like any other 
bird, the guillemot, which is distantly related to the duck 
family, very much prefers the water to the air. Indeed, 
it is more at home in the water than the fish that belong 
there, and except when it is ready to go to housekeeping, it 
spends all its time floating on the bosom of the ocean, 
diving yards and yards down into the water's depths in 
pursuit of fish, or swimming miles and miles up and down 
the coast. 3 

About the beginning of April is the time when all 
good guillemots set about housekeeping. They have cer- 
tain lonely islands, all girt about with high steep cliffs, to 
which they always go, and there they flock by the thou- 
sand and tens of thousands, until every ledge is covered. 
As they are obliged to stand upright, like so many soldiers, 
they show only their pure white breasts, and the differ- 
ent ledges of rock look as if they were covered with 
snow. , 

Almost any other bird would build some kind of a nest, 
but the guillemot is a very odd sort of bird, and lays its 
one solitary egg on the hard bare rock. The bare rock, of 
course, is anything but warm up in the northern regions 
where the guillemots go, and therefore the parent birds 
are obliged to invent a way of warming the egg on all 
sides. This is the way they do it: They pluck the fea- 
thers and down from off a narrow strip on the breast, 
and then sit down so that the egg touches the bared 
skin, and at the same time is covered on the.sides by 
the warm down. The part that rests on the rock is still 
left out in the cold, however, and one might suppose that 
the down which had been plucked off would be placed 
under that spot. But it is not; it is thrown away, for 
the bird has a better plan. It turns the egg over with its 
bill every once in a while, and so keeps it warm on every 
side. 

Now the guillemot is found everywhere in the Arctic 
seas of the Old and New worlds. In the winter they 
come southward in large parties along the coasts of Nor- 
way and England, Hudson Bay, Labrador, and Newfound- 
land. Audubon tells us that large numbers of American 
guillemots flock about the Bay of Fundy. 

In addition to outside troubles, Baby Guillemot has its 
own silliness to contend with. No other bird is so lack- 
ing in wit. One species common in Great Britain is even 

given the title of ‘‘ Foolish Guillemot.” This is from the 
fact that it will suffer itself to be taken in the hand and 
killed rather than leave the cliff it has chosen for its 
abode. . 

But, as if to make up for its own silliness, if ever 
a baby had devoted parents, the guillemot has, for both 
father and mother continually watch over it, except 
at meal-times, when they take turns at sitting on the egg. 
But for all their care they can not keep trouble away; for 
man has been waiting for this very time, and at the risk 
of his life allows himself to be let down over the cliff by 
a rope in order that he may gather the guillemots’ eggs 
for food. Thousands of eggs are stolen from the cliffs in 
this way. 

Thus is the least of Baby’s troubles, however, for being 
only an egg, it is not conscious of what is going on; but 
in about a month or a little more it breaks open the shell 
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“NOW THE GULL WITH FIERCE JOY SWOOPS UPON IT.” 


and steps out on the ledge of rock, the prettiest little ball 
of gray-black down that ever was seen. Ah! what a 
proud and happy moment for Papa and Mamma Guille- 
mot! They caress the little fellow, offer: him the daintiest 
morsels of fish they can find,.and in fact pass all their 
‘time in trying to make life pleasant and comfortable for 
the new arrival. | | 

~ But now is the time when the eagle and the hawk and 
the gull begin to circle about overhead, for in their estima- 
tion there is no daintier meal than a baby guillemot just 
‘born. For a month at least after it is hatched the poor 
little baby is every moment in danger of being caught by 
the cruel talons of some fierce and hungry bird, who will 
ruthlessly tear it from its happy home and loving parents 
‘and make but one mouthful of it. 

And then after that long month of fear and agony comes 
the time when Baby’s courage is put to the severest trial 
of all. It is fully fledged now, and able to swim, though 
it does not know it, and has no idea of what water is like 
even. However, Mamma knows that the time has arrived 
when Baby must for the first time venture from home. 
She coaxes the frightened little fellow to mount upon her 
back. He knows that something unusual is going to hap- 
-pen, and his heart beats fast. He has confidence in Mam- 
ma, however, and though full of fear, he crouches between 
her wings, and holds on to the feathers with both feet and 
his long bill. 

Mamma, who is not a graceful walker, because her feet 
are so far back on her body and her legs are so short, wad- 
dles to the edge of the cliff, and anxiously looks about her. 
Alas! there in her very path, right at the spot where she 
will stop, a great hungry black-backed gull is poised, wait- 
ing for her and her precious freight. It is useless to try 


~~ 
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another direction, or to wait another day, for it will al- 
ways be the same. If not that gull, some other gull will 
be waiting for her and her little one. 

Well, she will call all her courage, strength, and cun- 
ning to her aid, and at once brave the danger. She spreads 
her wings to their widest extent, launches herself into the 
air, and without a flutter darts like an arrow into space. 
Away she sails. Now the black rocks are under her. 
Now the billows, dashing in fury on the broken shore, 
send drops of spray to greet her. Now the open’sea rises 
and falls beneath her. There lies safety for her little one; 
but between here and there lurks the danger already 
threatening the babe. Even now the gull, with greedy 
eye and snapping beak, is vaulting about her, ready al- 
most to snatch the little one from its mother’s back. 

Too late to return, the quick resolve is taken. A sud- 
den fling of the mother’s body, and the startled baby, shak- 
en from its seat, is thrown into the air, where with useless 
wings it falls like a stone toward the water. Now the gull 
with fierce joy swoops upon it, but already the loving mo 
ther has folded her wings, and is dropping by her baby’s 
side, interposing her body between it and the gull, until 
the water is reached, when the baffled robber dashes into 
the waves only to see the rescued babe dart down with 
its happy parent into old ocean’s bosom. For, strangely 
enough, the little bird that cannot fly can dive like 4 
frog, float like a duck, and swim like a fish in the water it 
has never before seen. o _ 

And now the worst of Baby Guillemot’s troubles are over, 
and surely they ought to be, for it has had more than its 
share. The other troubles it has are no more than aly 
other bird might have, and therefore need not be told 
about. 
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A TYROLESE CHILD.—From A PAINTING BY FRANZ VON DEFREGGER. 
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BERRY-PICKING WITH A BEAR 
EY CHARLES H. SHINN. 


Y cousin Tom was one of the most active of sixteen- 
| year-old boys. He had acareless audacity that made 
him a prime favorite with his young friends and relatives, 
though older persons sometimes shook their heads, and 
murmured that he was heedless and reckless. But Tom 
went to California to spend the summer vacation, and 
when he returned any one could see he had received a se- 
vere lesson of some kind. Every one noticed how sub- 
dued his manners were, and how little he said of his own 
exploits. Naturally we teased him for the reason of all this. 

‘‘ Boys,” he said one day,in answer to the questions as 
to what had so changed him, ‘‘I’ve had a lesson that will 
last me the rest of my life.” And then came the follow- 
ing story: 

‘*The place where I was staying was near the beautiful 
Navarro River, and one of my chief pleasures was rowing 
along its banks. One morning I launched my favorite 
little boat, put my fishing-tackle and lunch in the bottom, 
and started for a day on the upper part of the river, where 
there was a logging camp. 

‘It was eight o’clock when I reached the salmonberry 
islands, four miles above the saw-mill. On the bank I 
saw berries ripe and handsome enough to make any one 
wish to stop for a hatful. Where I drew up the wild rose- 
colored fragrant azaleas grew, and though I was never very 
sentimental about flowers, I couldn't resist the temptation 
to break off five or six great branches, and stick them be- 
hind a most convenient brace that ran about the boat. I 
noticed the tips trailed a little in the water, but I thought 
nothing about it. 

‘*T walked up a little path to the heart of the island. 
The bushes were loaded with fruit. I began on the largest 
I could find, and filed my hat. In about five minutes I 
heard a curious sniff coming from the other side of the 
bush. It reminded me of pigs. ‘Some rancher’s black 
hogs have found their way over here,’ I thought. So I 
stepped around to see for myself. 

‘You could have knocked me down with a feather. 
There, sitting on his haunches, and pulling the laden berry 
branches toward his mouth, was a large cinnamon bear, 
not quite as dangerous as a grizzly, but still abundantly 
able to kill and eat me up if he chose. He lolled out his 
red tongue, and winked his small beady eyes at me. 
Then he growled fiercely, and let go of the berries. It 
was not more than ten feet from my outstretched hand to 
his outstretched paw. I stood perfectly still. 

‘Well, after an age of suspense, the bear grunted again, 
pulled down another berry branch, and evidently felt 
peaceable. I set one foot back as faras I could reach, and 
drew myself out of sight. Then my nerves gave way, and 
Tran; but no evil resulted. I reached the boat safely, and 
pushed out in the stream. The azalea boughs weighted 
me down considerably. A few strokes up-stream brought 
me to a place from which I could see my friend Sir Bear 
still berrying. 

‘‘Now this is where the story ought to stop. But I 
was a reckless fellow, you know, and I paid for it dearly. 
There were some stones lying in the boat, and my evil 


spirit suggested stirring up that peaceful and generous-: 


minded bear. I turned the boat in-shore. The bear was 
nearly sixty feet distant, and he faced about and growled 
atme. That wasmy time. I struck him in the side and 
. face with two stones as large as a man’s fist, and in less 
time than I take to tell it he was after me, roaring with 
rage. He jumped in the water before I had made any 
headway, and grabbed at the side of the boat. Fortunate- 
ly he missed it, and I settled down to solid rowing, with 
about five feet start. The azalea boughs drageing in the 
water brought my speed down to just the rate of his swim- 
ming. 
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‘‘Under any other circumstances I could have rowed | 
right away from him, but it was a handicap and no mis | 
take. I pulled my prettiest, and increased my lead to fif- 
teen feet. Then I threw out the nearest azalea bough, and 
caught up the oars again. But that pause nearly ruined 
me, for my enemy grabbed for the boat again, and only a 
desperate stroke gave a moment’s respite. 

‘‘It was four miles to the loggers’ camp. I couldn't 
pull that far at race-horse rate; but then I hoped to tire 
out this stubborn Bruin. At the end of a mile he seemed 
fresher than ever. I remembered that one winter a large 
black bear had swum the strait from Marin County to 
San Francisco County, and that swims of three miles and 
more are on record for bears. I began to be horribly 
frightened. 

‘‘Just as I was in a state of despair a raft of logs came 
around a bend in the river, with four brawny woodmen 
upon it, armed with axes and crowbars. They saw the 
situation. . 

‘* Row this way, lad,’ they shouted, and I pulled with 
hearty good-will, running alongside of the great raft. 
When my tormentor saw his new foes, he rushed for the 
raft. There was the gleam of an axe, the dull sound of 
a deadly blow, and an hour later I was presented with 
‘the skin of the bar wot ye tried ter kill with a pebble.’ 

‘I don’t feel very proud of it,” Cousin Tom concluded. 
‘‘Tam willing to acknowledge that I was a fool.” 


THE CREST OF THE WHITE HAT * 
| A BOY’S STORY. 
BY SHERWOOD BONNER, Avrtuon oF ‘‘ DIALEcT TALEs,”’ ETC. 
III. 


“ NE day,” continued Monsieur Dupin, ‘‘I plucked 
up courage and went to her father, asking the hand 
of Justine. - | 

‘‘ Ah! how he treated me—that stone image of a man! 
He had been poor like myself; that was forgotten. He 
had been young; that too had gone from his mind. The 
loud brassy music of the town had deafened his ears to 
the bird-songs of youth. 

‘“'Who was I? he demanded, roughly. <A poor youth 
from Brittany, of no prospects, of no family, and he 
owed it to his own reputation that his daughter should 
wed the possessor of a high and honorable name. 

‘To this I retorted that my family was to the full as 
good as his own, though not so rich; that my father was 


sergeant under Napoleon, and still held a small office at 


Morlaix, where every citizen would bear witness to his 
uprightness and honor. 

‘“*Kmough! enough! he cried. ‘The truth is, you 
haven't any money, nor any chance of making any!’ 

‘**T am in a good business,’ said I. 

‘**Pooh! pooh! what's a small hattery nowadays, when 
the large ones absorb all the custom? Besides,’ went on 
the cruel father-in-law of my desire, ‘you have no head, 
young Dupin—absolutely no head!’ 

‘** That I deny! cried I, fiercely. 

‘* “Widdle-sticks! cried the old gentleman. ‘Instead of 
keeping on hand a large stock of tasteful goods, you are 
forever trying experiments. Did I not see in your win- 
dow this very day a white felt thing—I suppose you call 
it a hat—of such a stiff, ridiculous shape that every passer- 
by got a laugh out of it ? 

‘*This time I had to own up, for I had made the white 
hat in what it pleased me to call a freak of genius. But 
no one had noticed it save to laugh. 

‘We talked some time longer,-but let it suffice to say 
that we parted bitter enemies. Not even a glimpse of 
Justine’s dark eyes consoled me; all was gloom. 





* Begun in the preceding number;September 23. 
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“*I strove to wear off the freshness of my sorrow by | Majesty smiling very graciously in return for the fine 
hard work. Day and night, night and day, I worked | bows which came near to kissing my shoe-tips. 


away like a little machine on two legs. I looked for no- ‘*As soon as the royal carriage had rolled out of sight, 
thing to come of it; I only took to making hats instead | I walked with measured step to my little back room, 
of something worse. where I shut and locked the door. Here, indeed, I let my 

““One day, as I stood by the counter in my fore-room, | feelings have their way, and I danced and capered like 
My apprentice came rushing in like a madman. a boy over a holiday plum-cake. 

‘°° The King! heshouted. ‘The King is coming in his ‘**Trouble is over,’ cried I. ‘A good day dawns. 
chariot through the Rue Saint-Ililaire. He has been to | The sun peeps above the clouds. With the pearl felt hat 
the Military School, and drives home this way.’”’ I shall make my fortune. I shall be Justine’s husband. 


**I hardly lifted my eyes. What was the King to me? | Heaven’s blessing on that lucky accident! II] isthe wind 
‘“*The next instant I heard the rumbling of the King’s | that blows no good.’ 
coach, and. a little to my surprise, I discovered that curi- IV. 
osity could live even with a broken heart. So I hastened ‘‘T see that you are smiling, my young friend, so I won't 
to the door to see how the former Duke of Orleans appear- | tell you how many foolish and extravagant speeches I made 
ed as the Sovereign of France. A crowd had collected as | in that moment of delight. But I was not deceived in 
if by magic, and as the coach came into sight, off went all | what I had promised myself. That very afternoon the 
_ the hats, and from every throat sounded a ‘hurrah! for | King’s adjutant came into the shop and asked for Henri 


King Louis Philippe. Dupin. 
‘* The horses seemed a little skittish, and to add to their ** * Here, sir.’ 
_ discomfort a brass band struck up loudly at a little dis- ‘‘* Ah! very well. His Majesty begs you, Monsieur Du- 


tance. That was enough for the timid beasts. They | pin, to accept this little gift as a token of gratitude for the 

reared, pulled hard on the bits, and finaliy shied toward a | assistance rendered him this morning.’ 

deep gutter on one side of the street. One of the back ‘*And with that he handed measealed package. I tore 

wheels, striking hard against a post, was torn off, and the | it open; what do you think it held ?” 

coach was in great danger of being entirely upset. ‘*The diamond ring!” shouted Henri, clapping his hands 

‘It was almost exactly opposite my door that the acci- | together. 

dent occurred. I rushed out to render assistance. The ‘‘ Ah, httle rogue, you know the story as well as I do 

horses were rearing wildly, and the King attempted to | myself! So much the better. When I am gone it will 

_ jump out—a dangerous thing, considering lis great | be at your tongue’s end to tell your grandchildren in turn. 
weight. I was both nimble and strong, and, thanks be to | Yes; it was adiamond ring; and as I gazed on it the ad- 
Heaven, my broken heart had not as yet affected my ap- | jutant went on to say that it was his Majesty’s earnest de- 
petite nor reduced mystrength. I took hold of his Majesty’s | sire to help industry and encourage trade by every pos- 
sacred person, gave him a swing, and lifted him to the | sible means. Believing that he recognized in me an ac- 

: sidewalk without the slightest bruise or damage, except | tive and skilled worker, he appointed me from that time 

= that his hat rolled from his head and fell into the gutter. ‘hatter to the King.’ The order had now been given to 

Some one jumped to pick it up quick as a hawk swooping | settle his Majesty’s first bill by paying for the hat bought 

on a chicken; but of course it was so bespattered with | in the forenoon. 


+ 


mud as to be unfit for a king’s use. He looked at it with ‘** Be kind enough,’ said he, ‘to write a receipt; and 
a half-humorous expression. with that he counted out twelve francs on the counter. 
‘* * Allow me, your Majesty,’ said I, tremblin g, and bow- ‘‘For a moment I could not speak. Then I cried out: 
ing very low. ‘“*Did I not think so? Did I not say so?? Oh! his 


“*T yan into the shop and gathered up a lot of hats | Majesty shall be satisfied. I will serve him as none oth- 

such as I thought might fit the royal head. Among them | er has ever served him. I will make him such hats as he 

: was the great white felt with its bell-shaped crown that | has never dreamed of—hats that fit so splendidly they 
| I had myself designed—to the amusement of the neigh- | will even keep cares away from his head.’ 


bors. ‘**Such hats would be very desirable for kings of our 
‘‘ Whether it was by design or chance I declare to you | time,’ said the adjutant, with a slight smile. 


I can not tell to this day; but that very hat was the first ‘‘As I raised my eyes, after writing the receipt and 
: one I offered to the notice of the King. He took it, look- | sprinkling sand over the paper, another surprise awaited 
ed at it with acritical yet surely an approving eye, put it} me. Two fine gentlemen had quietly walked into the 
e on, moved it a little back, then nodded contentedly. shop. And these elegant dandies called for hats in the 
: ‘Tt fits finely, hatter—finely. Is it your own make? | new style, such as his Majesty had just purchased. 

: ‘“* At your service, your Majesty.’ ‘“* Ah! you mean the gray-white felt, messieurs—the 


‘**T am glad to hear it. It seems to be good, substan- | Para-soucis [relief from care], it is called—my own de- 
tial work, also a nice shape and color. What's the price | sign. Iam tremendously sorry, gentlemen; but my whole 


of such a hat ? stock’ (my stock of one, ha! ha!) ‘is sold out. If you will 
: ‘‘Good Louis Philippe! Never was he too much a| be so kind as to return to-morrow, you shall have plenty 
King to forget to count the cost. to choose from.’ 
| ‘“*Pwelve frances, your Maiesty,’ said I, though scarce- ‘This they promised to do, and I bowed them out, my 
. ly able to utter a word from very joy. heart swelling as though too big for my body. 
“*Tt is not too much. Until now I have always had ‘Then, presto! I flew at the work like a tiger! I shut 


to pay twenty francs for my hats. I will keep this.’ And | the shop, engaged new hands, and all night long it was 

so saying, he settled the pearl felt firmly on his head, and | scratch and scrape, beat and brush, sew and shape, until 

pursed up his lips in a manner highly expressive of satis- | we were all ready to drop. 

faction. ‘*But the next day repaid us. By bedroom breakfast- 
“At the moment of the accident, of course, another | time there was such a display of the Para-soucis in the 

carriage had been ordered, and it now arrived. On its | window as if a bed of lilies had suddenly burst into bloom. 

wide cushions the Citizen-King deposi! ed his comfortable | The morning papers reported the King’s little accident, 


— 


i fat figure. ; and mentioned in a humorous way the purchase of the hat 
. ‘'*My best thanks, my good hatter, ‘ said he, ‘for your | —with a neat compliment to the new style. 

: prompt assistance.’ ‘“That was enough. - All Paris went mad over the 
i 


‘Then he gave the signal, and the coach started, his | Para-soucis. Other styles had become old-fashioned in a 


Tot 
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single night. I was in despair! I could not make hats 
fast enough. Even when Paris was sufficiently provided 
for, there were the provinces with huge orders to be filled 
—and the foreigners, who must have, of course, the latest 
Parisian mode. 

‘Tt was a stormy time. But with the help of Provi- 
dence I kept abreast of things, and did not allow myself 
to be swept off my feet. When at last I could catch my 
breath and look about me, I found myself a rich man—a 
very rich man, I can assure you, my dear boys. Why, 
the contemplation of my bank account almost frightened 





“*ALLOW ME, YOUR MAJESTY,’ SAID I, TREMBLING.” 


me foratime. But I wasalwaysa bold fellow, and I vow- 
ed then and there that riches should never be to me a bur- 
den or a care—only a joy. 

‘‘Now was the time to visit again the father of my 
Justine. He might have changed his opinion as to the 
poor man from Brittany. 

‘*T dressed myself in my best, put the diamond ring on 
my finger, and a shining new Para-soucis on my head, 
and went to call on my neighbor. 

“What followed? Ah! that convenient forgetfulness 
of Monsieur Clermont had again come to his aid. He 
had no memory of the insults he had heaped on the poor 
Breton. On the contrary, he was full of compliments to 
the ‘fine man of business’ I had become; and when'I let 
him know exactly how I stood with regard to money mat-. 
ters, the tears came to his eyes, and he pressed my hand 
with the affection of a father. When I applied again for 
the hand of Mademoiselle, there were not many words 
about it: 

‘Monsieur, you do us too much honor. 
love, come and salute your future husband.” 


Justine, my 


Monsieur Dupin, in 


‘A few weeks later I married. my dear Justine; and 
from that fortunate day I was hand in hand with Good 


Luck. Money flowed in like water, and flowed out again, 


enriching friends, neighbors, and kindred. 

‘In all this you may be sure the White Hat was not for. 
gotten. “As soon as we became a family of importance 
we adopted a crest; and what should it be but the beloved 
Para-soucis? I was proud to have every one know to 
what we owed our good fortune; and I take it that isa bet- 
ter sort of pride than one which would conceal our hun- 
ble origin.” 

‘“And how did -you 
come to this country (” 
-eried I, as the dear old 
grandfather made a long 
pause. 

‘“Ah! that is another 
story, and a sadder one. A 
dark day dawned on Paris, 
and we feared to stay in 
the doomed city; neither 
life nor property was safe, 
And my son had married 
a lovely girl from Louisi- 
ana—a French creole, 
whose parents had sent her 
to France to be educated. 
They persuaded us to come 
to this beautiful land; and 
here we planted ourselves 
many years ago, never to 
our regret. For we have 
prospered in all things, 
and flourished—flourished 
like the green bay-tree.” 
And the old Frenchman 
laughed a loud mellow 
laugh that seemed to blend 
with the distant notes ofa 
whip-poor-will sounding 
mournfully — from the 
crove. . 

‘*Honor to the White 
Hat!" cried I, with all a 
boy’s enthusiasm. “Long 
may it wave!” °‘ 

‘And long it shall 

“wave!” exclaimed Henri, 

as promptly. ‘Never 
shall it be forgotten while 
a Dupin lives on earth to 
tell the tale of its glory.” 

The grandfather smiled as his eyes rested on the spirit: 
ed boy, but he said no more. The moon shone through 
leaves and light clouds until its rays seemed to concel- 
trate in liquid beauty against a dark background. 

Was it a fancy ? or did the silver beams not shape them 
selves with magie cunning about the venerable head of 
the very semblance of a pearl-while 
hat ? 





A BLADDER BOAT. 
BY A. W. ROBERTS. 


OYS, as a rule, where they have a chance to take 
the water, be it either fresh or salt, do so more to have 

fun than to Jearn how to swim. That was exactly my 
case when a youugster, and before I was aware of it I had 
learned the sustaining power of water, how to poise ™Y 
body, and the efl'ect of various motions of my legs, at™s 
and hands, so that I surprised myself one day by striking 
out and s\wimining. six strokes. I had learned how to 
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swim when playing and splashing about in the water and 
having a good time generally. Of the many devices that 
we boys got up for the purpose of having fun with in the 
water the bladder boat was the ‘greatest success. The body 
of this curious-looking but very useful craft, the cost of 
which is very little and the construction very simple, con- 
sists of either two or three heavy planks cleated together 
on the under side. The number of planks used varies ac- 
cording to their width and the width determined upon for 
the boat. After the planks are fastened together, the boat 
is shaped a3 shown in the illustration, Fig. 1. 

The deck is made perfectly smooth by planing it down. 
This is done to guard against getting splinters in the feet 
or hands. Both the upper and lower edges of the planks 
are smoothed off with sand-paper, so that in sliding from 
the boat into the water there will be no bruising or scrap- 
ing of any part of the body. 
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The spherical bodies that are attached to 
the sides of the boat are bladder floats, by 
means of which the floating capacity of the 
boat is so increased that it is impossible to 
sink her, and on account of her great 
breadth and flatness it is very difficult to up- 
set her. Such being the case, she is capable 
of carrying a large sail. The bladders are 
secured to the sides of the boat by means of 
spaces which are sawn into the sides of the 
boat, as shown in Fig..2.. To hold the blad- 
ders in position a strip of wood (S W) is fast- 
ened to the side of the boat and in front of 
the bladders. hoy 3 

In the angles formed by the bladders and 
the sides of the spaces triangular wedges of 
wood (W, W, W, W) are crowded against 
the bladders. The bladders being very 
smooth, round, and buoyant, still another 
precaution is taken to retain them in posi- 
tion; this is a strong cord securely fastened 
to the neck of each bladder. This cord passes 
under the bottom of the boat, as shown by the dotted lines. 

The sail of the boat consists of unbleached muslin, and 
the mast and sprit of well-seasoned hickory saplings. 
To the sides of the 
boat a number of 
pieces of stout cord 
are attached; these 
are for the bathers, 
who may wish to 
take a tow when 
the boat is under 
full sail. The steer- BiG, 2. 
ing is done with a 
long-handled paddle or oar, which is worked in a slot in 
the stern of the boat. For anchoring in deep water, where 
bathers may find an opportunity for diving, this craft is 
just the thing. 
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OUR POST-OFFICE BOX. 
A DOLLS’ KINDERGARTEN. 


O some of my wee tots go to Kindergarten ? 
I hope so. I think every little child ought 
to go there first, and I think, too, that if all mam- 
mas would doas I have done—go themselves and 
watch the happy children at their pretty work 
and play, see them learning to use their eyes, 
ears, and fingers, and to move quickly and grace- 
fully to music—they would feel just as Ido about 
the matter. It is simply lovely to be a little pu- 
pil at a Kindergarten. 
These dolls look contented, do they not? And 
Patty shall tell their story herself. 
Ilone-Kona, Cuina. 


DEAR PosTMISTRESS,—You were very kind to 
print my first letter as soon as you got it. Mam- 
ma Says you expect me to write again and answer 
your question ; I know you do myse/f, because I 
saw the interrogation point. My brother is head 
and shoulders taller than Lily now. Iam going 
to send you a picture of myself and my Kinder- 
garten. This picture was taken in Yokohama 
about three and a half years ago; we lived there. 
Mamma says it is very good of the dolls, but poor 
of me. because my hair was braided in a pigtail 
and did not show; she says it was nearly down 
to my waist when I was three years old. 

The big mountain is Fusiyama. The largest 
boy is Kintaro; my grandmamma gave him to 
me Christmas, and he was as large as I. He is 
holding a woolly dog. The little one next is 
Suru, which means a stork, and next is Tomi; 
then Hana, a flower; then Kiku, which means 
chrysanthemum ; the twins are Kaneko and Aye. 
There were thirty-three children, but I have for- 
gotten some of them. I was dreadfully anxious 
about Fuku, the one near the end, because she 
had a fearful fall, and got a scar which she never 
outgrew. The children on the bench with me 
are all foreigners, of course. The first, with her 
toes out, is Miss Mehitabel; she was my brother 
Fritzie’s doll. [mean my dear little brother who 
went to heaven before I was born. He did not 
care much for dolls, mamma says; although he 
was only fifteen months old, he liked horses and 
drums and boats, like my other little brother. 
We have Miss Mehitabel now dressed up for a 
coachman. She has beena great traveller. First 
she was sent from England to Manila to my bro- 
ther; then mamma took her to America and 
brought her back to Japan; then I took her to 
San Francisco and brought her back; then we 
brought her to Hong-Kong. The doll hold- 


ing a rabbit is Florence Tokio, named after. 


the steamer City of Tokio, because I got her one 
Christmas on that steamer. Wedid not get home 
to Japan till the day after Christmas, and papa 
had a tree all ready for me; that was when I was 
a baby, and Alfred was not born. One of the 
Japanese dolls came from the Exhibition in To- 


kio. In the Japanese language, exhibition is 
hakaranki. Crowds of Japanese used to look at 


us when we went there: I did not like it, so I 
said, * Baby not hakaranki,”’ and they all laughed 
so much I was frightened. My mamma says she 
is afraid you will not be able to print sucha very 


I saw a picture of a little girl’s dolls 
in St. Nicholas, a magazine for children which I 
take also, and I wish I could see my Kindergarten 


long letter. 


in WARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE. PATTY. 


With this beautiful letter of Patty’s came one 
to the Postmistress from Patty’s mamma. She 
will pardon a brief quotation : 


I want to tell you how much we prize Har- 
PER’s YOUNG PeEorLe. It is a great delight to 
both my children, and is a great help to us in 
teaching them. I really do not know how we 
could give them any idea of the lives of Ameri- 
ean children without it. They have both been 
to America, but never have been in the country. 
They have a great many pleasures that children 
at home can not have, but they are denied many, 
many things that are delightful to young Ameri- 
cans. 

Patty’s letter will make many bright eyes 
sparkle with delight, and I hope she in turn will 
be pleased when she shall open this number of 
her favorite paper. 


Another letter from Mrs. Richardson, children: 


Woopsipg, NEAR LINcCOLNTON, NoRTH CAROLINA. 


May I ask you all to read another letter from 
Woodside? [am afraid it will be dull, forall m 
letters are about the same thing, and Ole Bull 
himself could not have givena spirited tune with 
only one string on his instrament; still, I know 
you will not expect brilliant, gay, or charming 
letters from me when I have only one thing to 
tell you of—the little mission school that you all 
have built up here so far away from your own 
homes and friends. I need not apologize, for I 
am sure you care for the school and mission, and 
like now and then to read a letter about it. I 
wish so much, while the perfect weather lasts, 
that you could all come to Woodside and go with 
me to the little church. 

We go there very often, for we have the lumber 
now, and the man is at work adding to its size, 
as an addition was greatly needed. We delight 
in seeing the new fresh pine lumber; it feels so 
smooth and smells so nice. Delightful to relate, 
the Bishop. in his annual visitation, is coming to 
our littie church. 

The Sunday-school goes on very well. They 
are not all we would like them to be, but im- 
prove enough to encourage us to go on. 

The sewing classes are enthusiastic. They have 
come to sew, since the crops were “laid by,” four 
afternoons in the week. We have cut the large 
scraps into large squares and bricks, then a size 
smaller, three-cornered, etc., etc.,so that we have 
not wasted any of the precious calico. It is plea- 
sant to hear them, when they get a piece they ad- 
mire very much, wonder what kind of person had 
a dress of it. Sometimes they think it has been 
a bride’s, then this has belonged to a pretty blue- 
eyed young lady, holding up a polka dot, and so 
on and on they talk. never getting tired of won- 
dering. The little children get their thimbles on 
the right finger, but do not use them well yet. 
We huve seven quilts done, and more on the way. 
We need seventeen to give one to each family as 
we hope to do. 

There are several scholars who have not missed 
a Sunday this year. In August we had the great. 


pleasure of some delightful services from 
the clergyman who was our evangelist last 
year; he now lives in a distant city, but 
came to North Carolina for his holiday. The 
people were delighted to see him, but it 
seemed harder than ever to see him go 
away. They don’t think the world holds 
his equal in anything. 

There is another evangelist, but he ls not 
strong, and has never yet found his way to 
the little Church of Our Saviour. I hope he 
will before I write to you at Christmas. 
Are you counting the Sundays to Christmas 
yet? Every one of the scholars here can 
tell you the number exactly. 

I would like so to gather you all together 
around the church in the shade of the trees, 
have a lovely time together, and after all 
have a quiet solemn service. With our good, 
constant rector and our distant evangelist, 
we could all sing with one heart and one 
mind, and study together the best of all 
knowledge. We always sing ‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden” at the end of the service; the 
congregation never will move until they 
be done so. We all love this hymn very 

early. 

- I hope you are all well and as happy as 
our efforts have made the poor people 
ere. If I do not find time to write apal, 

I hope you will think of this little isolated 

mission in your plans and preparations for 

Christmas. The weeks will fly away now, 

and Christmas will be here. Always grate- 

fully and very truly your friend, 
Mrs. Ricnanpson. 


For the information of new readers, let 
the Postmistress state that the little church 
at Woodside has been built largely by the 
gifts of the readers of HARPER’s Youne Pro- 
PLE, and that Mrs. Richardson, who began 
the mission work among the poor black 
and white people around her, carries it on 
with great self-denial simply for the love of 
Christ. Books, pictures, bits of calico, papers, 
and toys are valuable to Mrs. Richardson. 





Onsraton, Onno. 

As Ihave never written to you before, I thought 
I would do sonow. Iam alittle boy eight yeas 
old, and am in the Fourth Reader at school. I 
have taken your paper a year and a half. My 
sister Maude took it for three years. In April. 
when my subscription was out, papa asked me if 
I did not want to change for the Youth's Com- 
panion. I told him Icould not give up Harper's 
YounG Peorue. I can hardly wait for Wednes- 
day to come, I am so anxious to get my paper. 
I have read ‘* The Ice Queen”’ Over two or three 
times. Weliveata furnace, and are in the midst 
of very exciting times, owing to a strike among 
the miners. They have had two or three fights. 
The militia came yesterday to guard the property 
and protect the Italians working in the strikers’ 
places. My pets are chickens, a dog called Dan- 
dy. and papa’s horse Dan, who is very gentle. I 
ride him all about the grounds. I hope you will 
not think this letter too long to print. I want 
to surprise my papa. LAWRENCE McM. 


I shall be glad to hear from Master Lawrence 
again. 





Locxpont, New Yor. 
I have taken HArpenr’s Youne Peor ue for over 
two years, and the more I read it, the better I like 
it. Lockport, the place in which I live, is a city 
of thirteen thousand inhabitants, and is situated 


about: twelve miles south of Lake Ontario. It 


derives its name from the fact that the canal is 
locked by ten locks at this place. I am fifteen 
yearsold,and amember of the Senior Department 
of the Union School. I do not go to school this 
term, but I expect to begin again in December. 
My studies last term were arithmetic, rhetoric, 
and book-keeping. Next term I expect to study 
Latin. I have taken music lessons, but I am not 
taking them now; Iam going to begin again this 
fall. I love to read Mrs. Lillie’s stories. I hope 
she will write another soon. I send you some 
puzzles. I must close now, or my letter will be 
too long; so with lots of love to the Postmistress, 
I will close my letter. Apa M. F. 


You succeeded so well in your puzzles that I 
shall put your name on the list of puzzle con- 
tributors, and expect to hear from you often. 





BILtiInes, Moxtaxa. 

The other day three of my cousins and myself 
went picnicking to the creek. We were sitting 
with our backs to the road, with umbrellas at 
our backs, when we heard some people talking, 
and one of my cousins jumped up to see what it 
was, and he said it was a whole lot of Indians 
Then we all jumped up, and I had an umbrella 
up in my hand. And then the Indians got up 
close, and began to follow us around, and I 
ran at them and poked my umbrella in their 
horses’ faces to make them buck; and one on 
a gray horse got afraid his horse would buck, 
and took out a scalping-knife and showed it to 
me. And said I wouldn't touch them if they 
would gO away. So-they.went down to our 
lunch and took it, and then they went away. 
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While we were going home we saw another In- 
dian coming on horseback, and when he got up 
close I saw that he was far nicer than the others. 
Not long ago there was an Indian princess in our 
place. and she was very pretty. We have a horse 
and buggy, and we go fora drive every day, and 
we children havea pony that is quiet, and we can 
run under it: its name is Lorna Doone. There 
is a gypsy camp near the bluffs, and we can see 
them from our home. Weareawfully glad when 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE comes. Trix M. 


Well, Trix, you had an adventure, and lost your 
dinner besides. I think I should be a little bit 
afraid to join one of your picnic parties if they 
are often interrupted as yours was. 


; Nantucwet, Massacuceetrs. 
Iam staying here at my aunt Martha's for the 
summer. I should like to tell about what I did 
last Thursday. I, accompanied by my brother, 
mamma, and some friends, went in the cars to 
Siasconset, a little village not farfrom here. Aft- 
er reaching there we went to a friend's house, 
and sitting on the piazza, ate what lunch we car- 
ried. After we had eaten ourlunch we went and 
hired a horse and wayon. and drove to a pond 
called Sesachacha. We found a man who took 
us out in a boat, and provided lines, and bait for 
our hooks, for we were going fishing. One of the 
ladies was ** high hook.” as catching the most fish 
is called here. I caught four, and it was the first 
time I ever went fishing. The catch of the oth- 
ers ranged from four to sixteen or seventeen. 
We drove back in time for the cars, and rode 
home, having had avery nice time. ‘he fish we 
caught are called fresh-water perch. and we 
caught in all five dozen. We had fried fish for 
breakfust the next morning, and they were very 
nice. And now gvod-by. ALICE W. T. 


Lake County, CaLtFoRnNta, 

Iam one of your many readers of IfArrer’s 
Younc PeEopie. I think it is the dearest paper 
ever published. I am not a very great reader, 
but I Jike to read Youne Propie. I have one 
sister, Kittie, four years older than myself; I 
have no brother. I used to live in Napa County, 
but my father bought a farm in Lake County, 
consisting of 160 acres. My sister and I have a 
good many pets. We have a saddle-horse; his 
name is Prince; he won't work in harness, but 
we can ride him. My sister and I each have 
a canary-bird; my bird’s name is Danty; don't 

ou think that is a pretty name fora bird? We 

ave two dos; they are both black and tan; 
one’s name is ‘Tip, and the other's Colie. I have 
been taking lessons about three years on the 

iano; [like musie very much. I have been col- 
ecting advertising cards, and have 1600; I have 
one beautiful scrap-book full which my mother 

ave me for a Christmas present. Why don't 

immy Brown write more stories? Weare camp- 
ing out under some white-oak-trees; when I hie 
in bed I can look up and see the stars. We live 
ina very healthy climate. Lake County is noted 
for its mineral waters, and hundreds of people 
come up here from the large cities for their 
health. My father's farm is only two miles from 
the celebrated Highland Springs; this summer 
there were 500 guests np there. We live seven 
miles from Lakeport, the county seat. There is 
a beautiful lake, eleven miles long and five miles 
wide, from which it takes its name. Onthis lake 
there are beautiful steamers, and many people go 
out sailing. A county fair will be held in Sep- 
teinber. I love you, dear Postmistress, because 

ou put me in mind of a dear school-teacher I 

ow. JENNIE F. E. (aged thirteen years). 


I am very happy to remind you of one you ad- 
mire. 





Wrostune, Oito, 

I know how to sympathize with Betsy Bigsby, 
the boy who kept house for his father. Although 
Ido not have to keep house, as we have no help, 
and as mamma js not very strong, I help her. I 
can get up as nice a dinner as any girl can. I 
can prepare coffee, tea, oatmeal, potatoes, egg- 
pant, tomatoes, peas, beans, apples, corn, cab- 

age, meat, hash, eggs, corn-meal mush, and corn- 
bread. he receipt for the latter I will give; it 
makes splendid bread. Take one cupful each of 
corn-meal, graham flour, and sour milk, one-third 
of a cupful of New Orleans molasses, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, and a pinch of salt; mix well 
together and pour it into a buttered pail, and 
suspend in boiling water two hours and a half. 
It also makes nice dessert served with sweet 
sauce. [ would like to have some girl or hoy 
try it, and write to me how she or he succeeded. 
Tam very fond of cooking, and I always read the 
reccipts of the Little Housekeepers. The various 
dishes I have mentioned I can cook in several 
ways. A. W.F. 


Ei_utra, New York. 

Thave taken Harpen’s Youne Peoriy now for 
about two months, and have become greatly in- 
terested in it. I particularly enjoy Our Post- 
office Box; some of the letters are so amusing. 
I write to know if you can tell me any way in 
Which I can earn some money. I am fourteen 
years of age, and have always had a great desire 
to carn money with which to buy my own Christ- 


mas presents. I always feel as if I were not giv- 
ing my friends presents at Christmas if I go to 
pupa for the money with which to buy them. 
You seem so lovely and kind to all your little cor- 
respondents, and I thought perhaps you could 
suggest something that 1 could make and sell to 
children. CARRIE F. 


If you know how to make any of the pretty 
trimmings such as rick-rack or feather-edge, you 
can easily find ladies who will buy them for their 
children’s clothing. Can you dress dolls nicely ? 
Some little girls would be glad to find a doll’s 
dressmaker. Perhaps your mother would be will- 
ing to pay you for relieving her regularly of some 
duty in the house. I think, however, that a 
daughter need not have any hesitation in con- 
sidering the money given her by a dear father as 
her own, to spend as she pleases, just as really 
her own as money she earns. 


Naw Yor City. 
Please notify that boy who gave a description 
of the photographic outfit to also explain how 
the instrument is to be used. I made one, and I 
think it will work splendidly; but the trouble is, 
I don't know how to use it. Lam very thankful 
for that boy’s explanation, as it satisfied my 
greatest wish—if [ only knew how to use it. 

Please don't forget the request. 
Your constant reader, Epwanrp F. J. 


I am glad that you have been successful in 
making your“ Photographic Outfit... If you will 
turn to YounG Peorie No. 135, Vol. IIT., you will 
find an article by Mr. Allan Forman, entitled 
‘“*Photography and Work,” which contains just 
the information you desire. There is also an ar- 
ticle entitled “* Fun and Pictures,” by Mr. Charles 
Barnard, in No. 119, Vol. IfI., which may give you 
some valuable hints. 


Hamaure, Iowa. 

I have been wanting to write for some time. 
Tama printer, and my father is editor of a paper 
here. I am fourteen years old. I have a few 

ets—a couple of canary-birds, two cats, and I 

ad a couple of alligators that my father brought 
from New Orleans when he was down on the 
lowa editorial excursion. I have travelled a 
good deal. We have a hill here which is about 
two hundred feet high, and we can ascend it and 
see into three States — Iowa, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska. Wecan not see very far into Nebraska, 
because there ts a large bluff on the other side of 
the Missouri River. This place has about three 
thousand inhabitants. It has a large implement 
factory, Which is the first house north of us. I 
want some one to correspond with me. I wrote 
Carl Vance, but have not received an answer yet, 
although I hope to. I like to hunt, but have not 
much time to do that. WiILLraAM T. ILoLMER. 


East Otto, New York. 

I inclose a subscription for IaAnrer’s YouNG 
Peor.e for 1884. I think it sucha good paper I 
can't do without it. I am nine years old, and 
ean read most of the stories myself. I think by 
another year I shall know how to read them all. 
My papa did not have to give me the money this 
year, as I earned it myself speaking at the New- 
Year's tree. My grandma gave it to me. 


“Grandmothers are very nice folks, 
They beat all the aunts In creation ; 
They let a chap do as he likes, 
And don’t worry about education. 


“Tam sure I can't see at all 
What a poor fellow ever could do 
For apples, and pennies, and cakes, 
Without a grandmother or two.” 
Morc. L. E. 


Jxusey City, New Junsey. 
I think I shal! now begin to write my first let- 
ter to you. I have a little brother three years 
old, and a little sister eight, and I am nine years 
old myself. I was down at Sheepshead Bay, 
which is opposite Coney Island, seven weeks. 
There is a bay right in front of the house, and we 
used to go bathing nearly every day. One day 
we went to Point Breeze on a picnic; we got 
some very beautiful shells there, and IT brought 
them home with me. I learned to swim a little. 
My sister and I each received a paper doll on 
Christmas, and we have real fun making clothes 

for them. Livvian B. 


ALLEGHENY City, PENNSYLVANIA. 

I thought I would try another letter, as my oth- 
er one Was not published. I have taken Youna 
Preore.e nearly two years. Tlike * The Ice Queen” 
and ** Left Behind” better than any other stories. 
1 have been in the country all summer, and hada 
pleasanttime. I hada lovely white rabbit, but it 
got out of the pen and ate the trees, so I had to 
give it away. I think [ will stop now, as I am 
getting tired. Good-by. Frep M. 


Braintree, VERMONT. 
I live away up among the mountains, and we 
have very good times—just as good as though we 


lived in thecity. We are now having our vaca- 
tion, and my father is bere to spend his vacation 
from Boston, and we are just enjoying ourselves 
finely. My sister wants to write you too. Ihave 
some pets in the way of two of the prettiest 
kittens you ever saw and a canary-bird, and he 
is a lovely singer ; his name is Goldie. 
THERESA R. H, 


Little friends will please remember to write in 
ink, and not in pencil, to the Postmistress, who 
always frowns and looks quite vexed when she 
opens a pencilled letter. 


PUZZLES FROM YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 


No. 1. 
TWO NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
1.—I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 1,2,3 is an article much used. 
My 4, 5,6, 7 is something fixed in the ground. 
My 8, 9, 10, 11 is a vapor. 
My 11, 12, 13, 14,15 is a ringlet. 
My whole is beloved by thousands of young 
people. EpNA E. PENNELL. 


2.—I am composed of 10 letters, and am a city in 
the United States. 
My 5, 6.9, 10 is a nobleman. 
My 7,8, 2,3 is an animal. 


My 4,2, 1 isa boy’s name. Cuarie Davis. 


No. 2. 


TWO DIAMONDS. 


2,.A bird. 3.A boy’s name. 4. 
5. Juvenile. 6.Toask. 7%. A letter. 


1.—1. A letter. 
A kind of bat. 


2.—1. A letter. 2. An animal. 3.A fruit. 4A 
mineral substance. 5. Remiss. 6. Ananimal. 7%. 
A letter. NAVAJO. 

No. 3. 
ENIGMA. 


In aunt, not in cousin. 
In mill, not in tower. 
In ebb, not in flow. 
In push, not in glide. 
In lance, not in sword. 
In attic, not in room. 
In crown, not in hat. 
In cricket, not in bat. 
In hedge, not in rim. 
The crowd makes way whenever I come; 
It clears the track for my journey swift. 
My errand is good; wherever I roam, 
Distress I try to lift. Tom AMES. 


No. 4. 
TWO CHARADES. 
1.—My first, when war's alarms are rung, 
Veils tearful eyes and flees away. 
No place for her have poets sung 
In battle’s dreadful day. 


My second—ah! the soldier fought 

With lifted lance and hope sublime. 
Alas! his latest deeds are wrought, 

And fades his name from lists of time. 


My third, from many a gaping wound, 
Its crimson flows and dyes the ground. 
My whole, a fair and lovely flower, 
By children’s happy hands is found. 
Brssig. 


2.—My first took my second and chastised the 
naughty boy. My whole is something very 
beautiful. Dick DUNCAN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 254. 


No. 1.— Victoria. Adele. 
No. 2.— STONE 
TUNER : 
ONEGA 
NEGUS 
ERASE 
No.3— LATIN ROS IN 
ABE T OVEN 
rN Sk T 
Lf IN 
N N 


Correct answers to puzzles have been received 
from Mamie 8S. Brown, A. Munder, Charlie Davis, 
Myrtle Pardee, Hamilton E. Field, Jean B. G., 
Sadie Holmes, Eva M. Brophy, Celia Adams, 'Ti- 
tania, Victoria N., Janie Pearson, Edwin Collier, 
Erskine Temple, Royal D. Cook, and Willie A. 
Hendrickson. 


The answer to “‘ The Sea-side Puzzle”’ on page 
720 of No. 254 is, 


* Alone I walked the ocean strand, 
A pearly shell was in my hand; 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day.” 


[Hor EXCILANGES, sée 2d and 3d (pages of cover.) 


9 P.M.—WHILE GETTING READY FOR BED, THEY 
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IT REALLY IS SO. 
BY MARGARET EYTINGE. 


AVE you heard that the lobsters have names, 
And names very easy to tell? 
For its own each one carries, not marked on a card, 
But printed quite plain on its shell. 
I'll confess I myself never knew 
This fact till a short time ago, 
. When a lobster I saw on a fisherman's stand, 
And its name, I assure you, was Joe. 
Oh, young people, it really was so; 
As sure as the rivulets flow, 
As sure as the roses in summer-time grow, 
The name of that lobster was Joe. 


And if this queer truth for yourselves 
You ever are anxious to learn, 
Why, the very first chance that you get, on its back— 
Mind its nippers!—a big lobster turn; 
And close by its shortest brown legs, 
In letters of darkest brown ink, 
Its name you will find—maybe Tommy, or Jack, 
Or Sallie, or Molly, or Pink. 
Oh, young people, it really is so; 
As sure as the winter brings snow, 
As sure as a lobster I happened to know, 
And the name of that lobster was Joe. 
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A PHQ@BE-BIRD’S VICTORY. 


OME years ago a phebe-bird had built her nest on a small 
projection under a piazza of an old farm-house, and occu. 
pied the place for several successive years unmolested. One 
spring a robin took possession of it before the arrival of the 
rightful owner, and would not give it up. 7 
The quarrel between the birds was noticed by members of 
the family, but nothing more was thought about it until fall, 
when the peculiar shape of the nest attracted attention. Upon 
examination it proved to be a double nest, one built upon the 
other, and in the lower one was found the vandal robin dead. 
The phebe-bird had built another nest, completely iuclosiny 
the robin, and reared her young upon the grave of her euemy. 


TOUCH WOOD. 


N this form of the game of Touch an advantage is given to 
the players by their being permitted, when pursued by the 
enemy, to fly for refuge to any post, tree, or other wooden oliject 
in their way. While they are thus touching wood they can 
not be molested, and thus have certain harbors of refuge in 
which to recruit their scattered forces and take breath. 





6 p.M.—* JOLLY, AIN'T 17?” “JuST SPLENDID! JI GUESS THEY WOR'T 
CATCH US COMING HOME FOR A MONTH.”’ 
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HEAR SOME ONE AT THE BOAT, 





Tue Bear!!! 


A CAMPING-OUT 


THEY GO DOWN, WELL ARMED, AND FIND 
NO ONE. 


NEXT MORNING NOTHING TO EAT. 
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1 A.M.—THEY HEAR A BEAR AT THE Provisions 
THAT THEY HAD FORGOTTEN TO COVER UP. 





‘THEY RETURN HOME SADDER AND WISEE. 


EPISODE.—By Mrixnix BE... 
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“¢PVE GOT HIM,’ SHOUTED MARK.’—SegE Story oN PaGE “70. 
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WAKULLA.* 


BY KIRK MUNROE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ARRIVAL AT THE NEW HOME. 
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7 OME light-wood splinters were quickly 
thrown upon the smouldering remains 
of the fire, and as it blazed up brightly, 
the lighter in which the white party 
had been sleeping was seen to be on its 
beam ends. One side rested high up 
on the bank, and the other down in the 
mud at the bottom of the river, just on 
the edge of the channel. Some little 

distance down-stream a sorry-looking figure, which was 

hardly recognizable as that ef Jan, was floundering through 
the mud and water toward the bank. 

A glance showed that the canvas that had been spread 
like a tent over the after-part of the lighter had broken 
from its fastenings, and was now tossing and heaving in 
a most remarkable manner, From beneath it came the 
smothered cries of the Elmers, who had been suddenly 
wakened to find themselves mixed together in the most 
perplexing way, and entangled in their blankets and the 
loose folds of the canvas. 

Captain Johnson seemed to be the only person who had 
his wits about him, and who was in a condition to render 
any assistance. As soon as he could pick himself up he 
made his way to the other end of the boat, and pulled the 
canvas from off the struggling family. First Mr. Elmer 
emerged from the confusion, then Mrs. Elmer and Ruth 
were helped out, and last of all poor Mark, who had 
been buried beneath the entire family, was dragged forth, 
nearly smothered and highly indignant. 

‘It's a mean trick, and I didn’t think—” he began, as 
soon as he got his breath; but just then his eye fell upon 
the comical figure of Jan. He was walking toward the 
fire, dripping mud and water from every point, and Mark’s 
wrath was turned into hearty laughter at the sight. In 
it he was joined by all the others as soon as they saw the 
cause of his mirth. | 

After the Elmers had been helped up the steep incline 
of the boat, and were comfortably fixed near the fire, Cap- 
tain Johnson and Jan, who said he didn’t mind mud now 
any more than an alligator would, took Hght-wood toreh- 
es, and set out to discover what had happened. As Jan 
climbed down the bank into the mud, and held his torch 
beneath the boat, he saw in a moment the cause of the 
accident, and knew just how it had occurred. 

As the tide ebbed, the lighter had been gradually lowered 
until if rested on the upright branches of an old water- 
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logged tree-top that was sunk in the mud at this place. 
The water falling lower and lower, the weight upon these 
branches became greater and greater, until they could sup- 
port it no longer, and one side of the lighter went down 
with a crash, while the other rested against the bank. 
Jan, who had been sleeping on the upper side of the boat, 
yvas thrown out into the water when it fell, as some of 
the Elmers doubtless would have been had not their can- 
vas shelter prevented such a catastrophe. 

The rest of the night was spent around the fire, eu 
was kept up to enable Jan to dry his clothes. By day- 
light the tide had risen so that the lighter again floated 
on an even keel. By sunrise a simple breakfast of bread 
and butter and coffee had been eaten, and our emigrants 
were once more afloat and moving slowly up the tropical- 
looking river. 

About ten o’clock Captain Johnson pointed out a huge 
dead cypress-tree standing on the bank of the river some 
distance ahead, and told the Elmers that it marked one of 
the boundary lines of Wakulla. They gazed at it eagerly, 
as though expecting it to turn into something different 
from an ordinary cypress, and all felt more or less disap- 
pointed at not seeing any clearings or signs of human 
habitations. It was not until they were directly opposite 
the village that they saw its score or so of houses through 
the trees and undergrowth that fringed the bank. 

As the Bangs place—to which the children gave the 
name of ‘‘Go Bang,” a name that adhered to it ever after- 
ward—was across the river from the village, the ligliter was 
poled over to that side. There was no wharf, so she was 
made fast to a little grassy promontory that Captain John- 
son said was once one of the abutments ofa bridge. There 
was no bridge now, however, and already Mark saw that, 
his canoe was likely to prove very useful. 

The first thing to do after getting ashore, and seeing 
the precious canoe safely launched, was to find the house. 
As yet they had seen no trace of it, so heavy was the 
erowth of trees everywhere, except at the abutment, 
which was built of stone, covered with earth and a thick 
sod. From here an old road led away from the river 
through the woods, along which Mr. and Mrs. Elmer and 
Captain Johnson now walked, Mark and Ruth having 
run on ahead. The elders had gone but a few steps when 
they heard a loud ery from Ruth, and hurried forward. 
fearing that the children were in trouble. 

They met Ruth running back toward them screaming. 
‘* A snake! a snake! a horrid big snake!” 

‘‘T've got him,” shouted Mark from behind some bush- 
es, and, sure enough, there lay a black snake almost as 
long as Mark was tall, which he had just succeeded in 
killing with a stick. 

Mrs. Elmer shuddered at the sight of the snake, though 
her husband assured her that it had been perfectly harm- 
less even when alive. 

Not far from where the snake had been killed they 
found a spring of water bubbling up, as clear as crystal. 
from a bed of white sand, but giving forth such a dis- 
agreeable odor that the children declared it was nasty. 
Mr. Elmer, however, regarded it with great satisfaction. 
and told them it was a sulphur spring, stronger than any 
he had ever seen, and that they would find it very valu:- 
ble. They all drank some of the water out of magnoli- 
leaf cups; but the children made faces at the taste. 

A path leading from the spring at right angles to tlhe 
road from the river took them into a large clearing thet 
had once been a cultivated field, and on the farther side 
of this field stood the house. As they approached it ther 
saw that it was quite large, two stories in height, with dor- 
mer-windows in the roof, but that it bore many signs of 
age and long neglect. Some of the windows were broken. 
and others boarded up, whale the front door hung diseon- 
solately on one hinge. 

‘he house stood in a grove of\grand live-oaks, cedan. 
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and magnolias, and had evidently been surrounded by a 
beautiful garden, inclosed by a neat picket fence; but now 
the fence was broken down in many places. In the gar- 
den rose-bushes, myrtles, oleanders, and camellias grew 
with a rank and untrained luxuriance. 

The front poreh of the house was so rotten and broken 
that after forcing their way through the wild growth of 
the garden, the party had to cross it very carefully in or- 
der to enter the open door, The interior proved to be ina 
much better condition than they had dared to hope, judging 
from the outside appearance. It was filled with the close, 
musty odor common to deserted buildings, and they quick- 
ly threw wide open all the windows and doors that were 
not nailed up. On the first floor were four large rooms, 
each containing a fire-place and several closets, and up- 
stairs were four more, lighted by the dormer-windows in 
the roof. A broad hall ran through the house from front 
to rear, Opening upon a wide back porch, which was also 
much out of repair. Beneath this porch Mr. Elmer dis- 
covered a large brick cistern half full of dirty water, which 
he knew must be very foul, as the gutters along the roof 
were so rotten and broken that they could not have fur- 
nished a fresh supply in a long time. 

Behind the main house, and surrounded by large fig- 
trees, they found another building, in a fair state of preser- 
vation, containing two Jarge rooms, one of which had been 
the kitchen. In the huge fire-place of this kitchen they 
were surprised to see freshly burned sticks and a quantity 
of ashes, while about the floor were scattered feathers and 
bones, and in one corner was a pile of moss that looked as 
though it had been used for a bed. Beyond the kitchen 
were the ruins of several out-buildings that had fallen by 
reason of their age, or been blown down during a gale. 

Having thus made a hasty exploration of their new 
home, the party returned to the landing, where their goods 
were being unloaded from the hehter by Jan and the crew. 
Leaving Mrs. Elmer and Ruth here, Mr. Elmer and Mark 
crossed the river to the village to see what they could pro- 
cure in the way of teams and help. 

Of the twenty houses in the village, many of which 
were in a most shabby condition, only two were occu- 
pied by white families, the rest of the population being 
colored. There were no stores or shops of any kind, the 
only building not used as a dwelling-house being a small 
church very much out of repair. The white men living 
in the village were away from home, but from among the 
colored people, who were much excited at the arrival of 
strangers, Mr. Elmer engaged two men and their wives to 
cross the river and go to work at once. He also engaged 
aman who owned a team of mules and a wagon, and 
who would go over as soon as the lighter was unloaded 
and could be used to ferry him across. 

On its return to the other side, the canoe was followed 
by a skiff containing the newly engaged colored help, 
whose amazement at everything they saw, and especially 
at the canoe, was unbounded. One of tlie men expressed 
his wonder at the little craft by saying, ‘‘ Dat ar trick’s so 
light, I reckon it’s gwine leab de water some fine day, an’ 
fly in de yair, like a duck.” 

Mrs. Elmer provided the women with brooms, mops, 
and pails, and took them up to the house, where they pro- 
ceeded to put the lower story in order for immediate occu- 
pation. Mr. Elmer armed the men with axes, and soon 
had them engaged in a struggle with the tangled growth 
in the front “yard, through which they cut a broad path 
to the door. While they were doing this Mr. Elmer and 
Jan cut and placed in position some temporary supports 
under the rickety porches, and Mark was set to work at 
the windows, From these he knocked away all the boards, 
letting in floods of blessed sunlight, that drove from their 
ne retreats numbers of bats and several comical little 
owls. 


Ono of the colored women— 


‘* Aunt Chloe Cato,” as she 


called herself, because she was Cato’s wife—was sent into 
the kitchen to clean it, and to make a fire in the great 
fire-place. She could not explain the traces of recent oc- 
cupation, but ‘‘’lowed ‘twere de ghoses, kase dis yere ole 
Bangs place done bin hanted.” 

“Well, it “H be ‘hanted’ now by the Elmer family,” 
said Mark, who overheard her, ‘‘ and they’ll make it lively 
for any other ‘ ghoses’ that come round.” 

‘Don't ye, now, honey! don't ye go fo’ to set up yo’se’f 
agin de ghoses, kase dey’s powerful pernickety when dey’s 
crassed,” said the old woman, whom Mark, with his love 
for nicknames, had already called “ Ole Clo.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


WHAT CLIVE DID, 
BY MATTHEW WHITE, JUN. 


IVE Clive his dinner and a donkey, and he'll be 
A contented for all day.” 

This was what his father said when he and Mrs. Robbins 
were considering whether or not to accept an invitation 
to join a yachting party in a sail to Dieppe. 

‘We can come back by train, you know,” added Mr. 
Robbins, ‘‘and be here in time for tea. And the boy will 
be much safer on shore. You see, it is much easier to 
fall overboard from a yacht than from the beach.” 

This last argument was a convincing one, and Clive’s 
mother decided that it was best, after all, to leave him be- 
hind. They had been at the hotel two weeks now—it 
was the largest one in a pretty little town on the coast of 
France—so Clive had begun to feel quite at home there. 
Besides, was he not eight years old, or ‘‘ going on nine,” 
as he himself preferred to state it ? 

When the yachting party set off, early that bright sum- 
mer morning, Clive stood quite still on the beach after he 
had said good-by, watching the white sails swell out as 
the breeze filled them, and noting the pretty mass of col- 
oring made up of the parasols, dresses, and bonnets of the 
Jadies on the deck. for at least ten minutes he stood 
there gazing silently; then, when he could no longer dis- 
tinguish the purple feather that told him which his mo- 
ther was, he turned and hurried off in the direction of a 
row of small cottages, or cabins rather, to get his donkey. 
You sce, he had a particular one, that had been hired for him 
every clear day for the past week. Clive called it Frenchy, 
because the boy that owned it couldn't speak English. 

Mr. Robbins had arranged in advance for the donkey’s 
services on this occasion, and all the morning the young 
American and Frenchy were companions. Not that Clive 
was hard-hearted enough to ride the poor little beast un- 
ceasingly. No, indeed, for after taking a brisk run up 
and down the beach, he would slip down from the shaggy 
back, and amuse himself by throwing up with his hands 
tiny barricades of wet sand. And while waiting for a big 
wave to roll in and sweep them away, Clive would feast 
his eyes on his beloved donkey, which stood patiently be- 
side him, and meekly sniffed the salty breeze. Then would 
follow another canter, and again a rest to dig and gaze. 

At one o’clock came an interruption in the shape of din- 
ner for ‘‘boy and beast,” but all the afternoon the two 
were together, and I am inclined to believe that if it had 
not been for the fact that night was to bring his father 
and mother home again, Clive would liave wished to de- 
lay the sun an hour in its journey down the western hea- 
vens, if such a thing were possible. 

At six o’clock he rode Frenchy back to Fe stall be- 
side the cabin, and then walked over to the station to meet 
the train. The ugly engine and the queer cars, so differ- 
ent from those in America, came in on time, and dropped 
quite a small throng of passengers. Clive kept his bright 
blue eyes roving rapidly from oneface to another, but the 
two he was watching for_did not seem to be among them. 
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ver watch chain that hung 
from the pocket of his jack- 
et, and he had resolved to 
offer him both watch and 
chain in exchange for the 
donkey. 

‘‘T wonder if he'll under- 
stand what I want him to 
do,” thought Clive. “Tl 
have to make signs.” 

He started for the cabin 
immediately after  break- 
fast, and found Pierre just 
leading Frenchy out from 
his stall. Clive caught him 
by the sleeve, and proceed- 
ed to go through with the 
following pantomime. He 
first took out his empty 
purse and shook his head; 
then putting an arm around 
the donkey’s neck, he pull- 
ed out his watch with the 
other hand, and held it 
toward the French boy. 
Pierre seemed to compre- 


“CLIVE SPRANG ON FRENCHY’S BACK AND GALLOPED OFF.” hend at once, and fairly 


Still he waited. The baggage was taken away, the 
stages drove off, and presently there was nobody left on 
the platform but himself. 

‘* Perhaps I missed them and they’re over at the hotel,”’ 
he thought all at once, and off he started on a run. 

But the rooms were still empty; nor was the purple 
feather to be seen anywhere about the piazzas or in the 
parlors. It was already past the time for supper, and 
Clive went in to take his place at the table with a very 
grave face. 

‘*Papa said they would be back on that train,” he was 
reflecting, ‘‘and they always come when they say they 
will; so—so I'm sure that the boat has sunk and they are 
al! drowned.” 

He did not make any outery, but if he had been in 
America he might have confided his fears to somebody in 
the hotel, and asked for an opinion on the subject. But 
here everybody spoke French. As it was, he reasoned 
thus for himself: ‘‘Papa and mamma went out on the 
ocean in a boat almost ten times smaller than the steamer 
we came over to Liverpool in; they haven’t come back; 
and I know they wouldn’t leave me alone all night if they 
could help it, and they can’t help it, because something 
dreadful’s happened.” 

He scarcely tasted his supper, and in about ten min- 
utes went up to his room and to bed. I shall not tell 
whether he cried or not, but before he fell asleep he made 
up his mind to do the thing this story is to describe, which 
was this: he would buy Frenchy, and hire him out for 
other children to ride. 

You see, if he was to have no father and mother to 
take care of him any more, it would be necessary for him 
to do something besides grieve over the fact. Here he 
was, away off in Europe, with no grandmother or aunt to 
go and visit, and so he must not only support himself, but 
{ry and lay up money enough to pay his passage back to 
New York, and as a means of doing this the donkey 
business was the first to suggest itself to him. To be sure, 
he had not a centime of capital to start with—his father 
had promised to give him a franc, when he came back, for 
staying at home ‘“‘like a good boy”—but Clive thought he 
knew of a way out of this difficulty. 

He had more than once noticed the longing glances 
which Pierre, the donkey boy, had cast toward the sil- 


grabbed at the watch in his 

eagerness to possess himself 
of it. Clive was equally delighted, and was about to hurry 
off with his purchase, when a new idea in connection with 
his scheme struck him. 

Turning back, he began another series of sign-making, 
and soon had the pleasure of beholding a broad grin of 
satisfaction spread itself over the brown face of the young 
Frenchman. He hitched the donkey to the fence, and 
then beckoned Clive to follow him into the cabin. 

Ten minutes later they both came out again, but in a 
transformed condition, for Clive’s neat little knickerbock- 
er suit was stretched as tight as a drum-head in order 
that it might cover the taller and broader form of the 
French boy, while the latter's blouse shirt and loose trou- 
ser costume hung on Clive in much the same fashion as 
if he had been a peg in a closet. 

‘But if I’m to be a donkey boy at all,’ he had deter- 
mined, ‘‘I want to be a regular one.” 

Now, leaving Pierre to stand and gaze down with no 
little pride at the snug fit of the knee-breeches to his 
stockingless legs, Clive sprang on Frenchy’s back, and 
galloped off to the beach in search of a customer. But 
first he rode down to the very edge of the surf, and re- 
mained there a little while looking earnestly out to sea, 
with a last lingering hope that the yacht might come sail- 
ing in. He saw nothing, however, but the white break- 
ers, the blue water beyond, and some screaming gulls fly- 
ing ina circle. 

So he presently slipped down from his donkey, and led 
him along by the bridle toward a group of ladies and chil- 
dren who were sitting on the sand a short distance away. 
As he had expected, the children all pointed to Frenchy. 
and set up a clamoring for a ride. 

‘“Now if I'd had my own clothes on,” reflected Clive, 
“they might have thought Id hired it to ride myself.” 

He came to a halt beside the group, and when he 
judged by the tone of voice that one of the ladies was 
asking him a question, he mumbled the words, ‘‘ France, 
madame.” That was all the French he dared trust him- 
self to speak, and as soon as he had said it he remembered 
that a frane was rather a high price to ask fora ride. But 
the lady did not seem to think so; she only looked down 
in Clive’s face for an instant, then lifted one of her little 
girls on to the donkey’s back. 

“Tl give her @\gooeddleng one,’ Clive resolved, and 
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started off at a dog-trot with a hand on Frenchy’s bridle. 
The other children kept up with them for a little time, but 
soon grew tired, and returned to their digging in the sand. 

Farther and farther away from their starting-point on 
the beach the new donkey boy held his course, till the 
whistle of the locomotive warned him that he was near- 
ing the railroad track. The little girl bent forward to 
cling around Frenchy’s neck, in evident terror. Clive 
turned his head and tried to tell her by a smile that the 
train had gone, when he suddenly caught a glimpse of 
something that caused him to drop the bridle and dart 
away like the wind. 

The ‘‘something” was a purple feather, and Clive for- 
got little girl, donkey, and all in his eagerness to put his 
arms about the mother he had feared he should never see 
again. For the purple feather was in her bonnet, and 
she and his father had just come in on the train. At 
first, however, neither of them, it must be confessed, rec- 
ognized the blouse-shirted little boy who came so swiftly 
walking up to them. 

Then, when they saw it was their own Clive, nobody 
thought to speak of the strange dress till after it had been 
explained, as they all three walked over to the hotel to- 
gether, how the yacht had been caught in a ten-hour 
calm, which had made it impossible for Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
bins to keep their promise. 

‘*But what are you doing in these clothes, Clive, and 
where ever did you get them ?” asked his mother when they 
had reached their rooms. 

Then the boy began to tell his story, but suddenly broke 
off in the middle of it to rush out into the hall, down the 
stairs, and out on the beach like a frightened hare e. And 
Clive was frightened, if he wasn’t a hare, for there he 
beheld the French mamma, running frantically up and 
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down the sands, wringing her hands, and erying, ‘‘ Marie! 
Marie!” at every other step. The other ladies and chil- 
dren were scattered over the beach doing the same thing, 
and the donkey was nowhere to be seen. 

For one instant Clive stood still with an awful fear 
thumping at his heart; then, with trembling haste, he 
beckoned the excited mother to follow him, and set off on 
a run for Pierre’s cabin. 

Yes, there stood Frenchy, with the little girl still cling- 
ing to his neck, evidently afraid to get off without help. 
Mr. Robbins, who had lost no time in following his son, 
now appeared, and having lifted the frightened child to 
the ground, turned to Clive for an explanation. 

When this had been given, the French lady was in- 
formed that no charge would be made for her daughter's 
ride, and the two departed smiling. 

Then Pierre came up, strutting along as proud as a pea- 
cock in his tight knickerbockers; but as the result of a 
conversation with Mr. Robbins, he changed his clothes for 
the second time that morning. And when Clive walked 
back to the hotel with his father, the donkey was left 
behind, and the watch chain once more dangled from 
the pocket of his jacket. 


CHARLES LINNAGUS. 
BY MRS. C. D. ROBINSON. 


AD you happened to be travelling about a hundred 
years ago in the then far-off country of Sweden, you 
might have seen, perhaps, a certain gigantic old linden- 
tree standing upon a little farm within the village of 
Rashult. This tree is famous for having given a name 
to the family who dwelt for many generations beneath its 
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shade, and this family for giving to the world the greatest 
naturalist of the eighteenth century—Charles Linnaeus. 

He was born May 23,1707. His father, Nils Linnzeus, 
was the Lutheran pastor of Rashult. Iu the joy of his 
heart at having a son born to jim, the good pastor dedi- 
cated his child to the service of God, and early began the 
training necessary to make a minister of him. This dis- 
posal of his future, however, gave the poor boy much 
trouble in his school-days. 

When Charles was two years old he was made to learn 
the Swedish alphabet. Soon after he began the Latin 
grammar. Before he was ten he had been taught some- 
thing of geology and theology, and I dare not say how 
much besides; but he liked roaming about the fields and 
woods, poking among leaves and flowers, or even working 
in the garden, a great deal better than learning lessons out 
of books. At last, in despair at the boy’s idleness, his fa- 
ther determined to send him away to school. 

The next seven years of his life, therefore, were spent 
at the famous Latin school of Wexio. As schools go, 
this was not-a disagreeable one; still Charles’s preference 
for vegetable roots over Latin ones pursued him even here. 
His heart never was in the work given him to do. His 
exercises were generally bad. <All proper knowledge 
seemed ‘‘to trickle through his head like water through a 
sieve.” Instead of attending to his lessons, he was for- 
ever strewing the floor and walls of his simple room with 
fresh tree branches, or bits of some wonderful creeper he 
had just discovered. He was the butt and laugling-stock 
of his comrades, who nicknamed him ‘‘ the little botanist.” 
When the time came for his examination for admittance 
to a higher school, the effect of his idleness was of course 
but too apparent. He failed utterly. His disappointed 
father was advised to apprentice him to a tailor or shoe- 
maker; but fortunately a Jearned man, Dr. Rothman, 
became acquainted with the lad, and found that he was a 
boy of great promise. He comforted the poor pastor by 
telling him that Charles would become a famous natural- 
ist in time; and more than this, he begged to be allowed 
to take the youth into his own family, promising to teach 
him his own branch of science, medicine. 

This was the beginning of the boy’s upward career. 
From the time he was taken under Dr. Rothman’s protec- 
tion he went steadily on to fortune and fame, although 


encountering many drawbacks by the way. He won 
honors for himself at the University of Lund. At twen- 


ty-one he was able to enter the higher one of Upsala. 

Here he was very poor—so poor that he was forced to 
mend and wear the cast-off shoes of his fellow-students, 
as well as to accept their help in a thousand other ways. 
But again in his greatest need he found a friend, this time 
in a certain learned professor of theology and Oriental 
languages—one Olaus Celsius—who henceforth made him- 
self the teacher, father, and almoner of the struggling 
youth. To the last day of his life Linnzus never forgot 
his debt of gratitude to this great benefactor. 

So he passed on from one honor to another. He spent 
many years in travel. He went to Lapland in order to 
describe the plants of that northern climate. For three 
years he studied and taught in Holland, at the same time 
collecting material for his many valuable works. 

These works appeared with great rapidity, and made 
known the name and fame of Linnaeus to the entire 
world. Having graduated as a physician, he received an 
appointment in the Swedish navy. At thirty-four he was 
offered the chair of Botanical Professor at his old Univer- 
sity of Upsala. Tere he was in his true element, and gave 
such zest to the studies of botany and zoology that students 
flocked to him from Denmark and Holland, from England, 
Germany, and Russia. These students he after a time or- 
ganized into scientific parties. They travelled to the far- 
thest corners of the earth in search of new plants and 
strange animals, scarcely sparing their lives even to ob- 


tain knowledge of the habits of each. Do you wonder 
that this remarkable man felt proud and happy at his suc- 
cess 1n life after all ? 

That he did so was proved by a curious bit of writing 
found in his journal after his death. This is a part 
of it: 

‘‘Linneeus’s Happiness, Reward, and Fame. God has 
given him the wife he most desired, who takes all house- 
hold care from him, leaving him to study. God _ has 
granted him the greatest herbarium in the world, his joy. 
God has honored him with a title, with a star, and an es- 
cutcheon, and with a home in the world of letters.” 

Linneeus died in January of 1778, aged seventy years 
and seven months. His wife was Sara Eliza More, a Swed- 
ish lady, for whom he patiently waited five long years be- 
fore her father would consent to their marriage. He left 
four daughters and two sons. The elder of the sons fol- 
lowed in the father’s footsteps, and achieved some good 
work as a naturalist. His daughter Elizabeth also distin- 
guished herself by her works upon botany. 

Shortly after the naturalist’s death, his whole collection 
of books and manuscripts, together with his richly stocked 
museum, was sold to an English gentleman, Dr. Smith, 
for a thousand guineas. This precious collection he sub- 
sequently bequeathed to the ‘‘ Linnean Society” of Lon- 
don, of which he had been president. 

Studying the character of this great naturalist, we find 
that he lad many noble qualities. He ever had a deep 
sense of religion and of God’s mercy to himself. He 
was faithful to his friends, always showed the tenderest 
love for his family, was compassionate to tle poor, mod- 
erate in his desires, and disposed to thrift. In all his 
habits he was regular and orderly. Moreover, he pos- 
sessed a working energy that, once roused, seemed truly 
remarkable. 

Linneus had the power of making himself greatly be- 
loved by his friends, and was known among them as their 
‘North Star.” They buried him in the Cathedral! at Upsala, 
and heaped every possible honor upon hismemory. The 
King himself wrote a funeral oration, which he caused to 
be publicly read. 


A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE, 


BY THE AUTUOR OF “TOBY TYLER,” “RAISING THE 'PEARL,’” 
“LEFT BEUIND,” ETC. 

ie | ee got to go up to Deacon Tommy’s to get some yarn 

for mother, Mrs. Richards, an’ she told me I might 

come over here an’ ask if you'd let Charley go with me.” 

‘‘Going for yarn, are you? But why does your mother 
send up there for it when she can get some beautiful double 
and twisted at Jim Haley’s store ?” 

‘IT don’t know, ’m sure. But she told me that I'd got 
to go up to Deacon Tommy’s for it; an’ can Charley go, 
for it’s awful dark, an’ I'd a good deal rather have some- 
body with me.” 

‘You tell your mother what I said about Haley's yarn; 
an’ I'm ashamed of you, Billy Clark, for being such a 
coward as not to dare to be alone in the dark.” 

“But I ain't afraid of the dark, Mrs. Richards, only I 
don't kinder like to go over the ‘Ridges’ alone. Can't 
Charley go?” 

‘Yes, if yow ll go there an’ right back without stoppin’ 
by the way, for I want Charley home early.” 

Neither of the boys would have confessed that he 
was any more afraid in the night than he was in the 
day time, and when they were together they were as brave 
as possible. But had either one of them been obliged 
to go alone over the ‘‘ Ridges’—a waste strip of land 
half a mile wide—to Deacon Jolinston’s house, he would 
have confessed to himself, if to no one else, that he was 
afraid. No person in Monroe could say that he had 
ever known of any one who lad beeninjured in any way 
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on the ‘* Ridges,” and yet every one spoke of it as * 
kind of a place, especially in the might.” 


a poky | 


Now and then they could hear the soft footsteps of the 
animalamong the dry leaves, but there was no other sign 


In commen with the other boys of the town, Bill and | of life from it, save the glowing eyes, which seemed to in- 
Charley looked with wholesome awe upon this piece of | crease in size cach moment. 


waste land; and to be thus obliged to cross it, and togeth- 
er, Was quite an exciting adventure. 


The relief they felt when they saw the lights in the first 
ehck be . 499 . s . ry 
house beyond the ‘‘ Ridges” may be imagined, and in five 


| 
When, therefore, they arrived at Deacon Tommy's house | minutes more they were dashing at full speed up the yard 
without having seen or heard anything which could be | of Winn Curtis's house, still closely pursued by the animal. 


magnified into even the semblance of an adventure, they 
were sadly disappointed, and began to consider the “* Ridges” 
as a place that enjoved a reputation it did not deserve. 

The yarn was procured after a short delay, and as they 
started to return home, Billy said, boldly: 

‘-There ain't nothin’ more about the ‘ Ridges’ than there 
is about any other part of the village. If Td known this 
was all there was to’em in the night, I wouldn’t ‘a stopped 
to come over after you.” 

‘*T never did think they ‘mounted to much. 
there are so many fellers that are 
that they've got up all the stories 
here at night.” 

‘*That's all there is to—” 

Billy did not finish the sentence. 
Charley by the arm, and stood in a listening attitude, 
frightening his companion more by his silence than he 
could have done by words. 

“What is it 7’ whispered Charley, and his voice trem- 
bled quite as much as Billy's hands did. 

“JT don’t know; but I heard somebody walking along 
close ‘side of us. There, don't you hear that ?” 

There was no mistake about the sound which they heard 
then. Some person or some animal was stealing cautious- 
ly along, as if trying to make as little noise as possible, 
and but a few feet away. 

‘What ‘ll we do?” asked Charley, in the lowest of low 
whispers. 

‘Scoot for home jest as quick as we can.’ 

‘* But if we run theyll chase us, an’ jest as likely as not 
thev’d kill us before we could take ten steps.” 

The suggestion appeared to deepen the horror of the 
situation, ‘and it seemed as if the very hair on their heads 
Was rising, as they stood there undecided as to how they 
should act. 

Kor nearly a minute not a sound was heard, and then 
Charley, with a nervous clutch of his friend’s arm, mo- 
tioued him to look around, 

Thit which he saw was by no means calculated to allay 
his fears. Two small fiery objects, evidently the eyes of 
some ferocious animal, glared at them from out of the dark- 
ness a short distance away, and it was not difficult for them 
to believe that the beast was about to spring upon them. 

Billy did not trust himself to speak, lest at the sound of 
his voice the animal should make the threatened leap, but 
grasping Charley’s hand, he started at a rapid walk in the 
direction of hoine. 

Never before had the boys realized how slowly they got 
over the ground, even when they were walking at full 
speed. It seemed to them that they barely move d, and as 
they glanced nervously and fe: urfully behind them, the 
fiery eyes were no further away. 

‘Shall we run?” whispered Charley. 

‘No. It would jump right on us if we did.” 

“What is it 7” 

“Tt must be a tiger ora terrible big bear.” 

The stealthiness with which the animal followed them, 
and the way in which it remained always at the same dis- 
tance in ihe rear, made the situation all the more horrible. 

“ven if it had been possible for them to alarm the village 
by their cries, they could hardly have spoken loud enough 
to have been heard fifty fect away, they were so frightened. 

“When we get to Winn Curtis's house, run right into 
the yard am’ holler,” whispered Billy; and they continued 
the walk which it seemed would never end. 


You see, 
afraid of everything, 
about its being so bad 





The sight of the house had given them courage enough 


| to call out, and they made such a din that Mrs. Curtis was 


speedily at the door, holding a lamp high above her head 
to enable her to see the cause of such a commotion. 

‘*Look out! it Hl jump right at you!” cried Charley, as 
he rushed into the house, at great danger of throwing Mrs. 
Curtis down, and Billy was about to follow his example, 
when the animal walked past him. 

“Why, where did you find Elsie Maria?’ asked the 
lady of the house, as she bent down to stroke her favorite 
eat, that had been away from home two days. 

“Oh!” replied Billy. Then, after a pausg. he added, 
sheepishly, ** We brought her down from Deacon Tom- 
iny’s;” and then the two boys walked quickly away, leav- 


He stopped, grasped | ing Mrs. Curtis in a profound state of wonderment as to 


W hy those boys should have made such a fuss simply 
because they had found her Elsie Maria. 








THE FISMER-BOY. 
BY MARY A. BARR. 


AM the fisherman's eldest boy— 
Winds and waves, you may shout for me! 
1 never would follow the drum’s loud beat, 
T could not live in the crowded street, 
IT envy no boy in the hay field sweet; 
My home is down by the open sea: 
Winds and waves, you may shout for me. 


Under the midnight moon and stars 
The winds and waves call out for me. 

Oh, what a happy crew are we 

When we sail away to the open sea, 

Where the cod and haddock and herring be, 
And we fling our nets out wide and free, 
While the winds and waves chime merrily! 


I follow no plough, T sow no corn— 
The winds and waves do all for me; 

I build no barn my harvest to keep, 

For my store-house is the mighty deep; 

And whether I wake or whether I sleep, 
The fish come into the landward sea, 
And the winds and waves call out for me. 


The city is busy and rich and gay; 

The winds and waves are cnough for me. 
Vd rather lie dreaming upon the wave, 
Or face the storm when the wild winds rave, 
Than buy and sell and spend and save. 

It is better to cast my line, and be 

A fisher-boy on the open sea. 


Oh yes, I have been in the summer woods, 

And the winds and waves kept calling me. 
could not breathe In their still, warm ‘shade; 
felt that a spell was on me laid. 

thought of my boat where the surges swayed, 
And was siek and sad, till I saw once more 
The tossing sea and the sandy shore, 


Some day a master fisher Tl be; 
Then winds and waves you may shout for me. 
By a breezy bay IT will build my cot; 
Vl ask little Fanny to share my lot: 
Good, if she’s willing—good, if she’s not; 
It. is pleasure cnough with my nets to be 
Where the winds and waves can shout for me, 


Come, boys, from city and camp and farm, 

And hear how the winds and waves can shout. 
Come out in my boat when the moon is bright, 
Come out when the morn is fresh and light, 
Come out with the winds and waves to fight, 

And you will say that/‘‘ the open.sea 

Is the only place dory aboy_to ber’ 
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SCAN BUSY: sD Aver? 


THE DOG-SHEARER. 


TINHE business of relieving Doggie of his long coat, and 

clipping him in accordance with the rules of fashion, 
is not by any means a simple one. 
had practice can do it artistically. Thus it is that in all 
large cities there are dog-fanciers who attend specially to 
this work, and any lady or gentleman who has a pet dog 


can take Ponto, or Gyp, or Dandy where his appearance | 


can be altered, and his toilet made in accordance with the 
latest caprice of la mode. 

It is a busy day with the people our picture—so 
many candidates, and only one instructed pair of hands 
to do the work. They must wait their turn. The clip- 
ping done, however, an assistant can be trusted to give 
them their bath, after which they will be delivered to 
master or mistress, fashionable dogs, clipped, curled, bathed 
and scented, cultivated and accomplished inhabitants of 
the fashionable dog world. 

But aside from Doggie’s toilet, which is a matter of taste, 
and not important to his welfare, the little folk who have 
dog pets should be careful how they treat them, especially 
those which are confined in the house, and thus deprived of 
the free, unconstrained life which is natural to all animals. 
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Small house dogs should haye 
a kennel to sleep in, and instead 


of straw, a piece of pet or 
matting, provided it be kept free 


of insects, ete. They should not 
be allowed to lie before 
for directly they go on 
take a chill and catch « 










neath the table, or in 
cial corner of the r 
will keep them out of vee 
especially at meal-times, when 
there is the temptation to feed 
them, and so destroy their appe- 
tite for their regular meal. 

It is the best plan to feed one’s 
dog one’s self. This not only 
insures its being properly done, 
but also greatly endears him to 
his master, as dogs always think 
very highly of the one who feeds 
them, and readily obey him. 

The number of meals a day 
depends upon the age of the dog. 
If over a year, one good solid 
meal is sufficient, given either 
in the evening or at noon. For 
puppies, however, under three 
months, four times a day is not 
too often; over three months, 
three times is quite often enough, 
and after six months, twice a day. 
It is best to give as much as will 
be eaten each time, though the 
appetite must not be forced. 

A great authority on dogs says 
that a pup requires one-twelfth 
of its weight of food per day on 
an average. Be careful not to 
feed him immediately before ex- 
ercise, as it impedes digestion. 
Another point with regard to 
diet is variety. This is needed 
by dogs quite as much as by 
human beings. The following 
foods serve as an excellent 
change: Oatmeal porridge, 
soaked biscuits or stale bread, 
boiled potatoes and other vegetables, rice, barley, and gravy. 
Raw meat is best avoided. Plenty of bones may be given, 
as they help the teeth and strengthen the jaw. 

Alw ays provide your dog with sufficient clean water, 
and see that he can not upset it. This is particularly 
important during hot weather. Plenty of exercise is 
necessary to the proper growth of a puppy, and is often 
the means of checking distemper and other ailments to 
which it is subject. Running behind a carriage or bieyele 
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| is capital exercise if kept within moderation. In hot 
weather, however, this is too severe. . 
Most dogs take pretty readily to the water. If, how- 


ever, your dog raises an objection, give him a few les- 
sons. Select, therefore, a hot summer’s day, when the 
water is warm and refreshing, and if possible haye with 
you another dog fond of the water, which will encourage 
the learner. A pond is preferable to the sea, as the dog 
may be afraid of the waves. A good deal of coaxing 
may be necessary to get him to go in, but on no account 
throw him in: this is the very thing to be avoided. A 
dog’s head should never go under the water. A dog should 
have a good run after a bath. 


In order to keep his co ere Te a good plan to 
| brush it regularDyoéivacy aay 
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A PHANTOM OF FEAR, 
BY MRS. M. E. W. SHERWOOD. 
I, 

‘YFENRY VAN BENTHUYSEN sat in his room, with 
it the twenty-dollar gold prize before hint, musing on 
the events of the day. He had beaten his best friend, 
Theodore Maynard, in a competitive examination that 
morning in school, and the sad face of Theodore’s father, 
who had risen from among the board of visitors and left 
the school-room, casting an angry glance at Mr. Pomeroy, 
the teacher, still haunted him. 

How gladly would JIenry have had Theodore win! The 
prize was nothing to him. To Theodore it meant every- 
thing, for an appointment to West Point hung on this 
day's success. 

Mr. Pomeroy had read for the morning's lesson the 
Commandments, and had dwelt on that forcible one, 
‘*Thou shalt not kill.”” He lad made a little sermon on 
the vice of anger—how it led to every crime, even mur- 
der; and Theodore, hoping for victory in his coming ex- 
amination, had listened with half an ear, wondering what 
he was talking about. It seemed to him so idle to think 
of anything but that prize which Theodore felt sure to 
win. He was a good scholar, had worked hard, and he 
saw himself in fancy in a gray jacket, standing so straight 
that his back was almost semicircular, bending inward, a 
cadet at West Point. If only old Pomeroy should not be 
partial! The boys thought he did err in that way toward 
Henry Van Benthuysen. But the shocking moment of 
disappointment and failure came, and Theodore had blush- 
ed, sickened, turned pale, and left the room. Out on the 
campus all the boys joined Theodore, and the indignation 
was universal. ‘'Old Pomeroy’s” injustice received all 
or more than the condemnation it deserved. 

Theodore and Henry, the two rivals and best scholars, 
roomed together at the end of the college building. It 
was nine o'clock in the evening before Theodore, lis heart 
full of rage and envy, reached the room where his cot stood 
against one side of the wall. He hoped Henry would not 
be there; that he might go to bed without speaking to him. 

But Henry was sitting there, as we have seen. He was 
a pale, delicate boy, and as he rose his figure swayed to 
and fro. The twenty-dollar gold piece lay on the table 
before hin. 

‘“Pheodore,” said he, ‘‘don't feel angry with me; but 
will you accept this money? Believe me I do not need it, 
and nobody can feel worse than I do that I took the prize 
away from you. God knows I wish you had taken it!” 

‘So, Mr. Hypocrite, you are going todo the canting gen- 
erous, are you 2?” said Theodore, wild with passion—‘‘ you 
and our precious master, hey? And you want to insult 
my poverty, do you? Take that—and that—and that.” 

And throwing the money at his face, Theodore gave 
Henry two dreadful blows, which threw lim flat on the 
floor. He stood over him expecting him to rise, as most 
boys would have risen, to return the compliment. But 
Henry did not rise. He lay there with a strange purple 
tint on his face, and a froth gathering round his lips. 

Theodore looked at him a long time. And then came 
back the morning text: he knew its meaning now. 


If. 


IIe never could remember why he took off lis school 
uniform, and how he happened to put on an old suit 
which he had brought to the school a year before. He 
only had one idea—jlighf—to run away from that disap- 
pointed father whose vexed face, as he heard that his boy 
had not won the prize, was ever present to him, and from 
that dreadful thing on the floor. 

To clamber down the outside from his window was no 
difficult thing to him, and to run a half-mile across the 
fields to catch a train was not impossible. Ie did the best 
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thing to baffle pursuit; he struck for a large city, from 
which he could go, he knew not whither, to lose himself, 
to be lost; that was all he cared for. 

When he reached New York, which he did in a few 
hours, he saw in the depot an emigrant train which was 
going South, and with the cunning which seems born of 
guilt he joined this company, and was borne away witha 
lot of Norwegians and Swedes who were going South to 
cultivate orange groves for a gentleman who had bougit 
large tracts of land in Florida. 

The men about him spoke but little English and the 
man next to him had lost his ticket. This gave Theodore 
an idea. He would pretend to speak no English and to 
have lost his ticket. The conductor grumbled, but ac- 
cepted the apology, particularly as the agent came along; 
and not having noticed his cargo, man by man, explained 
that they were always committing blunders, but that le 
would make it all right later. 

Thus, in five hours from the time he left his school, 
Theodore, with his guilt thick upon him, was being car- 
ried in a dirty, comfortless emigrant car, off he knew 
not where, with a set of laboring men who could not 
speak a word of his own language. 


If. 


Great was the consternation at Mr. Pomeroy’s scliool 
the next morning. Henry, who was not dead, but had 
fallen in a fit (a disease to which he was liable, and of 
which fact Mr. Pomeroy was alone aware), had regained 
his consciousness at a late hour of the night to find the 
fresh air blowing in from an open window. As he slowly 
recalled the facts of the quarrel, he looked around for his 
chum. Wherewashe? There lay his school clothes and 
his watch, but Theodore was gone. 

Henry looked out of the window. The silence told him 
nothing, and his malady stiJl causing him to feel weak 
and faint, he crept to bed. Mr. Pomeroy, who of course 
had intended to do right in the matter, determined to take 
no notice of Theodore’s escapade, and presuming that it 
was a mere boyish freak, did not send word to Mr. May- 
nard for two days. 

Then he began to be frightened, and allowed the father 
to know that Theodore had disappeared. Noone knew, of 
course, What Theodore was running away from; no one 
knew of the phantom of fear which pursued him. Mr. 
Maynard advertised, alarmed the police, put out placards, 
and spent money in vain. Nothing could be found out, 
nothing heard of the lost boy. The earth seemed to have 
swallowed him../ 7 

From a dislike to speak of his malady, Henry had not 
told Mr. Pomeroy of the events of the night. But as The- 
odore’s absence became prolonged, he did tell him of it, and 
a light burst m upon the teacher's mind. 

‘‘ Henry,” said he, ‘She thought he had murdered you.” 

This dreadful thought pursued Henry until it under- 
mined his already failing health, and he became so ill that 
he was obliged to leave school. 


IV. 


‘T think, my dear madame,” said spruce Dr. Jolinston 
to Mrs. Van Benthuysen, as he felt of Henry's pulse and 
sounded his thin chest—‘'I think we shall have to send 
this boy South. Let him go to the Sandford House in 
Florida, at the end of the St. John’s River, or go to the 
picturesque old town of St. Augustine, where you per- 
haps will see a tame gazelle wander into the old Catholic 
cathedral. St. Augustine is a quaint Southern Newport. 
my dear madame, and very charming, but a little too 
much sea-breeze there perhaps for this boy. Yes, go to 
Sandford, Tlenry.” 

In a few days Henry was floating on that picturesque 
St. John’s River, which is alternately a lake and againa 
narrow river, with tangled trees and ‘vines, flowers and 
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moceasin snakes, hanging over the steamboat deck. The 
warm air, so calm, so serene, wrapped the invalid as in a 


warn) bath. 


They found the Sandford House very pleasant, and 
Enterprise Bay, which lay stretching out before it, beauti- 
Or-- 
anges and orange blossonis seemed to fill the air; and the 
range grove struck them all 


ful. 


Never was there such reach of serene water. 


Swedish settlement at the 
as being very picturesque. 


There was rather a dearth of amusement, sue and 


thought he 
would go down and see the Swedes, and seria study the 


the boating having been exhausted, Henry 


language if it was not too hard. 


The head man had learned a litle English, and was a 


He took Henry 
to his house and introduced him to his wife, who was sigh- 


very intelligent and agreeable companion. 


ing for her Northern home. 
‘*She has had the fever,” 
for her paleness. 


The pretty chubby children came in in their Swedish 
caps, and held up to their mother the golden oranges of 


which their aprons were full. 


‘* Hush, Christine! you will make Thomassen’s head 


ache,” said the mother, pointing to an inner door. 


‘*One of our men down with the fever,” said the Swede, 


in an explanatory way. 


“* Not one of our men,” 


said his wife, correcting him. 
66 No,” 


said Petersen, the Swede; 


and pity. 
runaway, we think. 
crime, perhaps. 


We don't know bis name. 


know that it is not his.” 

‘* Poor fellow,” said Henry, ‘‘T pity him. 
it is to not sleep well and to have a mind full of care 
Has he every comfort-—a doctor—all he needs?” 

‘* As well as we can do, The boss is very kind. 
have a doctor and medicine,” said the Swede. 





Henry put his hand in his pocket and took out his purse; 
Strange coincidence! 
his hand fell on the twenty-dollar gold piece which had 


he wanted to help this poor fellow. 


been given to him for the mathematical prize. 


At this moment a shriek came from the inner room. 


The sick man was delirious. 


‘*Tenry! Henry! say that you forgive me!—say that 


you are not dead!” 
“That is the way he goes on all night,” said Petersen. 
Henry had sunk into a chair, faint and sick. 
voice was that? whence came it ? 
~“*Open the door and let me see him,” 
Petersen hesitated. 
said he, respectfully. 
‘*Open the door!” shouted Henry 
wild, delirious cries from within. 


said Henry, hastily. 
‘You might catch the fever, sir,’ 


Mrs. Petersen, with a woman’s sympathy, threw open 


the door. 


There lay Theodore, wasted and spent with fever, his 


head shaved, and his eyes large and ghastly. An old 


Swedish woman was trying to calm him, and waving a 


fan over him. And thus the chums met again. 

‘Theodore, Iam here,” said Henry; ‘‘I am not dead. 
Iam come to save you, to carry you liome to your father.” 

“Go away! go away!” cried the delirious fever patient. 
“Go! go! go! ie 

But Henry, an invalid himself, had asympathy and an 
instinct in this case which stood him in stead. He told 
Petersen in a few words that he knew Thomassen, and 
would now take charge of him. He pencilled a note to 
his mother, and sent for his own doctor from the hotel. 
Then he approached the bed. ‘‘ Nonsense, Theodore!” 


‘said the Swede, apologizing 


‘a boy who worked 
well, though, worked day and night. and whom we lke 
He joined us at New York a year ago—a 
He had done some bad thing, some 
He has not eaten or slept like a well man 
yet, and now he lies very sick with the fever in there. 
Ife called himself Thomassen 
to us, but he never answers quick to that name, so we 


Tknow what 


We 


W hose 


,as if in answer to the 


said he, assuming all the old school familiarity; ‘what 
will Goodwin and Butler think to hear you talking so? 
and Ill call old Pomeroy. There’s Folsome’s step now 
in the hall. Keep still, or you'll catch it. Lie down, old 
fellow, and I'll bathe your head; you got a knock on the 
cunpus last night, and yowre queer, that’s all—lie down, 
I say.” 

The troubled brain, taking again these new-old images 
of school life, began to straighten itself; the wild dclirium 
passed; the boys resumed their old position. Ilenry was 
again the friend and helper, not the rival. 

The honest Swedes looked on and wiped their cyes as 
Theodore sank into a heavy sleep. The doctor and Mrs. 
Van Benthuysen arrived, and the mother strove to drag 
Henry away from the sick-bed. But the doctor took lier 
aside. ‘It will cure your son, and not kill him,” said he, 
gently. ‘‘He must be cured through his mind. The oth- 
er is a desperate case; a few hours and al} will be over. 
Let them alone, I beg of you.” And from that time 
Henry nursed him carefully. Nothing but his persistent 
care, the rubbings, the wonderful inventions to give him 
cool air, the patient, ceaseless, and most tender nursing, 
could have brought the poor patient back to life. But 
Wenry did it, and Theodore lived. 

It was long before they could explain, but the day came 
when Theodore was strong enough to realize that Henry, 
the real Heury, stood before him. 

‘You must get well,” said Henry to Theodore one day, 
as, silting on the piazza of the Sandford House, Theodore 
began to put on color and flesh, ‘for I have got your ap- 
pointment to West Pomt in amy pocket.” 





A NEW IDEA FOR BOYS, 
BY ALLAN FORMAN. 

FINHERE is hardly a boy who does not enjoy working 

with tools, and “ building things,” as the expression 
is. Of course there are some boys who are naturally 
ingentous and handy in various kinds of mechanical work, 
and there are others who do not even know how to drive 
a naitl—an operation by no means so simple as it seems— 
yet they all want to learn. 

Occasionally a boy will have the good fortune to find 
favor in the eyes of some obliging carpenter who is willing 
to allow him the use of the shop bench, and perhaps even 
soine of the tools. But this is always the clever boy who 
obtains these privileges. The clumsy boy must go on driv- 
ing his nails sideways, and cutting his fingers with his 
chisel, until he becomes thoroughly disgusted with me- 
chanical work. 

There have been several schools for mechanics estab- 
lished in different parts of the country, but none quite on 
the principle of the Gramercy Park Tool-house Associa- 
tion, Which will begin operations in New York this autumn. 
This is really an association of boys in the form of a stock 
company, governed by mutual agreement, as any similar 
organization, and joined torether for the purpose of main- 
taining a well-stocked tool-house and providing suitable 
instruction in the use of the tools. 

Carpenter’s tools of the best quality and most approved 
patterns will be provided from the fund, and the boys will 
not only be taught how to use them, but, what is even 
more important, how to keep them in order. While the 
pupils will be allowed to follow their own choice in the 
kind of work they do, they will be advised by the Super- 
intendent, and the products of their industry and genius 
are to be disposed of at auction at the end of each term 
for the benefit of some charitable institution. 

The shares in the association are, of course, really paid 
for by the parents of the boys, but the theory of ‘self-gov- 
ernment is carried out as if they were the bona fide owners 
of the stock. This principle of self;government in itself. 
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is an excellent thing, for it 


submission to laws, which are perhaps distasteful, for the 


publie good. 
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As to the main object of the association, the idea 


not be too highly commended. 


ANXIOUS MOTHER. 


teaches the idea of individual | 
'fragrant flowers is taken by a large pod, which con- 


san 


There is nothing which is 


so useful to a man in after-years as some knowledge of 


mechanics, which can be easily acquired in boyhood. 
many a man envies his neighbor 


How 


his ability to tinker a 


broken lock, or to arrange without apparent trouble those 


thousand and one little conveniences thata 


“handy” 


enjoys making for the benefit of his household! 


The use of tools teaches a boy 
things which are useful to him all through life. 


any number of 


other 
He learns 


much of the great principles which underlie the science of 


mechanics. 


[t teaches him to be accurate in his measure- 


ments, to be careful and neat in his work, and it fosters a 
taste for the higher mechanical pursuits; and—an argu- 
ment which always appeals strongly to parents—it gives 
the boy a place where he is enjoying himself, yet at the 
same time he is learning something which will be of ad- 


vantage to him in future. 


man | 
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But the Tool Associa- 
tion is not confined to car 
pentry alone. Moulding 
and casting in plaster and 
clay, elementary chemis- 
try, geology, and micro 
scopic investigations, will 
form a part of the inter- 
esting work they haye laid 
out forthe coming season. 
The tool-house and la- 
boratory are thoroughly 
stocked with tools and in- 
struments. Practical me- 
chanics have been en- 
gaged to overlook the 
work of the boys, and the 
whole will be under the 
direction of Mr. G. Von 
Taube, the originator of 
the scheme, who will ad- 
vise with the young stock- 
holders, and see that the 
rules are carried out. 

A boy who could not 
pass many happy hours 
in the association’s plea- 
sant work-room must be 
hard to suit. The only 
pity is that such schools 
are not started in all the 
large cities. There can 
be no doubt that they 
would become popular. 


MILKWEED BALLS. 
young people 


BY HELEN P. STRONG. 
\ OST 

lt who spend any time 
roaming about the fields 
in summer are familiar 
with the plant called milk 
weed. It is easy to see 
how it came by its name; 
for if you only prick the 
stem there will be an ont- 
flow of white juice that, 
if it does not taste like 
milk, at least looks ex- 
actly like it. 


When the autumn comes the place of the showy, 


tains a mass of silken fibres, to which are attached the 


little seeds. Attempts 
have been made to spin 
these beautiful masses of 
silk, but unless they are 
mixed with cotton the 
fine hairs are too weak 
and brittle. They are 
sometimes employed for 
stuffing pillows. 

But aside from any use- 
ful purpose to which they 
can be put, they are very 


| pretty as trophies of sum- 


mer rambles in the fields, 
and can be so arranged 
that they are very etPeats 
ive for winter decora- 
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The pods should be gath- 
ered before they are quite 
ripe, and while yet unopen- 
ed, so that the seeds may 
be removed in as compact 
a condition as possible, and 
before each has spread its 


done, your work will present somewhat the appearance 
of a brush; but hung in the sun a few hours, each tuft 
will become fluffy and light, and the whole expand into 


a sphere of delicate texture, similar to that represented in 
the engraving. 


66 If.” 


airy wings for flight. For how- 
ever beautiful these unfolded wings 
may be (and you must not fail to 







BY CHARA BROUGHTON. 
F I were a robin-redbreast, 





\\\. study their beauty), there is no 


poetry at all in the effort to 
hold their fea- 
thery fibres in 
any sort of shape. 
This the writer 
learned in an at- 
tempt to follow 
certain publish- 
ed directions, ac- 
cording to which 
they are to be 
managed = only 
by passing each 


MILKWEED SHOWING THE PODS. particular — tuft 


through the lips. You 
may try such a meth- 
od if you choose, but 
unless you are more 
successful than I was, 
you will make sorry 
work of it, and emerge 
from your undertaking 
with rather more milk- 
weed silk about your 
person than is agreeable 
or becoming. 

No such difficulty will 
be met if the following 
course is pursued: Open 
the pod in the seam 
which you will find on 
the rounded side, and 
having removed the con- 
tents with the seeds 
clinging in regular or- 
der to their centre, lay 
them in this condition 
in a basin of water. 
Then take from the wa- 
ter, one by one, the 
seeds, and with a thread 
fasten the moistened 
tufts (at the end oppo- 
site to that from which 
the seed has been re- 
moved) upon the end of 
‘a short wire. 

You will find the re- 
sult more satisfactory 
if you first arrange the 
tufts neatly in piles on 
a paper, then take up 
each pile and tie firmly 
upon the stem. Care 
Should be taken that the 
ends are smooth and 
even, and the thread 
wound over and over 
rather than extended 
up the wire. When 


I know where my nest should be— 
"Mid the fragrant apple blossoms 
On yon leafy tree. 


If I were a little fairy, 
Rising, falling, on the swell 

Of that emerald bay, ’'d slumber 
In a tiny shell. 


If I were a fragrant blossom, 
I would choose my place of rest 
Just where the daisies slumber 
On the earth’s warm breast. 


But if I were a baby, 
When the Sand Man comes in sight, 
I’d curl up warm in my little crib, 
With Mamma to kiss ‘‘ Good-night.” 
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GOSSIP. 


‘QUHALL weceall this the game of Gossip, chicks ? 

or do you prefer Consequences? which it 
might be called. One little girl whispers to her 
neighbor, who repeats what she says to the next, 
who passes the word along. By the time it gets 
back to the first speaker it is something quite 


‘different from whut it was when it began, and 


that is often the way with gossip. 


OUR POST-OFFICE BOX. 


I can imagine how delighted my darling little 
readers will be when they turn to the Post-office 
Box this week. Jlow wide and bright their eyes 
will be, and how they will say ‘ O-0-oh!" catch- 
ing their breath with pleasure. Why, I can see 
them and hear them, and so I will stop talking, 
and let them read without delay this charming 
letter from somebody they all love: 

Catskitt, Naw Yor, 

DEAR PosTMISTRESS,—I have been commission- 





‘ed bysome of your little readers—May, Maud, and 


Alice L., Isabel and Nellie IL, and Florence and 
Mary Emily C.—to send you twenty dollars forthe 
Children’s Aid Society to use for the benefit of 
little sick children. The money, you must know, 
is the proceeds of a fair they didn't have. <As this 
mayscema peculiar statement, let me explain it. 


The children planned a pretty little garden féte 


for some beautiful charity, and hoped to realize 
seventy-five dollars at least. They were to have 
had a gypsy camp with a fortune teller. a “saw- 
dust pie.” into which any one who paid ten cents 
could dive fora present, a curiosity tent,and vari- 
ous “side shows,” while in the beautiful old-fash- 
ioned garden, where they live, they were to set 
out tables on which their little wares, the work 
of anxiously busy fingers, could bedisplayed. But 
the dear old friend who has so long been mistress 
and hostess at the Cedars died just as the pre- 
parations were fairly under way, and so yester- 
day we improvised a sale of the articles on hand, 
realizing the twenty dollars I inclose. Another 
year the children at the Cedars mean to do some- 
thing much more extensive for poor little chil- 
dren. 

At first we thought we must give up all idea of 
any disposition of the things; but one evening 
somebody said, “ Let us try and get a little. since 
every dollar helps to send poor ehildren to the 
country, or brightens life for them in some way,” 
and so yesterday morning we put out all the little 
things that were collected, on a table in the par- 
lor. and priced everything, and the children 
themselves and a few grown-up people bought 
them in. 

As Jimmy Brown might say, ¢ rown-up people 
are useful sometimes. Perhaps you would like 
to know what sold the best. Well, odds and ends 
of calico; some were a penny. some two cents, 
some three, four, and five. and some bundles of 
pieces fifteen and twenty cents. The elders look- 
ed them over, choosing the large pieces, and the 
children bought the others. One piece had a 
white cround with dogs’ heads on it: a little girl 
bought it for three vents, and later in the day 
sold it to a lady for five cents: this lady says 
she can sell it in strips of heads, for the benefit of 
her sewing society. and make twenty-five cents 
out ofit. I mention this, as the idea may prove 
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useful. Marble-bags 
made of calico, with 
a cretonne decora- 
tion, did well at eight 
cents, and little nee- 
dle- books of Christ- 
mas cards tied to- 
gether with a bit of 
pretty ribbon, or the 
same filled with slips 
of memoranda pa- 
pers, were very suc- 
cessful at ten and fif- 
teen cents. 

Aslam writing this 
for the seven, every 
one of whom feels 
an individual sense 
of proprietorship in 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEo- 
PLE, especially in the 
Post - oflice Box, I 
must introduce them 
to you. Mny is four- 
teen, Maud twelve, 
Isabel eleven, Flor- 
ence ten, Alice eight, 
Nellie six, and Mary 
Emily five; and there 
are two ‘babies’’— 
Bertha, three, and lit- 
tle Tom, not a year 
old. Bertha thought 
it was all for the 
* fresh-air fun,” and 
was very gleeful over 
itaccordingly. They 
spend their summers 
just as I wish all chil- 
drencould, living out- 
ot-doors all day long. 
There are beautiful pine and cedar groves about 
the house, and under the trees a family of dolls 
reside, very well cared for, I think, every time 
I pass them by. Sometimes on the back stoop 
I have come upon small trunks strapped, and 
labelled with the dolls’ names, and then I know 
that they are going travelling or visiting. There 
are several tree houses dotted about the grounds, 
and I suppose the dolls like variety. On washing 
days the children have a fine time doing up all 
their clothes, and they nearly fill one line, for 
you know how dolls soil their aprons and white 
dresses in summer! It is almost impossible to 
keep them clean. Alice said the other day it just 
wore her out, 

Two dolls had to be made ready to go to school, 
and for two weeks past, every evening, fingers 
have been flying in the back parlor at the chil- 
dren’s special table: a dark maroon cachemire 
travelling dress for the principal doll, school 
aprons. and a fall hat; a gray dress for the other, 
warm flannels, new under-wear, several Mother 
Ilubbard calicoes, It seemed to me, as I passed 
in and out, I saw every variety of costume in 
hand, the dolls sitting up properly against the 
wall, ready to be “tried on” whenever it was 
necessary. May and Maud went off to school 
in Canada vesterday afternoon, and it was for 
Maud’s dolls the busiest preparations were 
made, but early in the day everything was in 
readiness. Miss Margaretta was quite dazzling 
inher new gown and straw hat—if only she would 
not look so conscious! She is to study hard this 
year, and come home for another summer under 
the trees much improved. 

Tam atraid I can’t tell you much about the 
children’s pets. Don, the big dog, is the only 
live one; but they have a canoe which their eld- 
er brother built this summer, and which skims 
the water like a bird; and then with so many 
children and so many dolls. and so much sun- 
shine and ‘‘holiday” sort of feeling in the air, 
pets are not needed so much as in winter-time. 
Last summer they had an invalid kitten and a 
most mischievous, merry crow, and, I belleve, a 
squirrel or two in a cage, 

The children all send their dear love to the 
Postmistress, and wish me to say how they enjoy 
the Post-office Box and the paper itself. They 
find it hard to decide which stories they like best. 
Yesterday I saw the school party going away, 
with “The Tce Queen” and dear old ‘Toby Ty- 
ler’ and * Talking Leaves” for reading on the 
train, and T heard floating opinions about. many 
other stories, which were very enthusiastic. 
“The Cruise of the Ghost” and “ Raising the 
Pearl,” ete., ete., have been in hand lately, and 
pronounced “just splendid.” and as for Jimmy 
3rown, FE dare not encourage that lawless yout 
by mentioning the things I've heard said of him. 
A little boy asked me lately if I knew where he 
lived, as he wanted so much to go and see him. 
Suppose Jimmy were to give a party! Can you 
tmagine What a scene it would be? T wish he 
would, and tell us all abont it. only T know he 
would be sure to do something “ dreadfuller,”’ as 
the children say. than ever. Well, good-by, dear 
Postmistress, with love to all your readers from 
their and your friend, Lucy C. Linvie. 
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P. 8.—T have half a dozen letters waiting an- 
swers making inquiries for my young friend 
“Nan. and perhaps you can mention for me 
that when last I heard from hershe was rery well, 
and hoped to renew her acquaintance with old 
friends some day. 


VOLUME Y, 








Now you willalllove Mrs. Lillie more than ever, 
will you not? and pounce upon her stories with 
the greatest eagerness whenever they appear? 
Well, I confess that I love her, and that I laughed 
and cried over Nan just as you did, and am much 
relieved to hear that Nan is well. 

When the children’s twenty dollars was sent 
to Mr. Calder, the good Superintendent of the 
Children’s Aid Society, he acknowledged it in 
the following satisfactory letter: 

Stex Cyicpren’s Mission o7 THe Criroren’a 


Alp Society. Harap-Quarters: East Broanway, 
Gouverneur, AND Hesxuy Strmets, New Yuen. 


Dear PostmistTrREss,—Your kind favor, inclos- 
ing a check for twenty dollars, sent by seven 
little girls. through Harper's YouNG Propte, to 
aid little sick children, and slso a one-dollar note 
from ‘*‘ A Friend of the Little Ones” for the sume 
purpose, is received. 

I beg leave to thank you most sincerely for the 
interest you, have taken in the work of the Sick 
Children’s Mission. I regret very much that the 
twenty dollars comes too late to be used as the 
kind little girls would no doubt prefer, as the 
Health Home at Coney Island was closed last 
week, but I can use the money most advanta- 
geously in providing medical attendance and 
medicine for poor sick children at their homes 
in the tenement-houses, if that would be agree- 
able to the generous donors. 

In response to Mrs. Sangster’s article describing 
the Health Home in Harrer's Youne Prorne, 
No. 252, I have received a considerable amountof 
eat from various parts of the country, and also 
contributions of clothing, pictures, books. slates, 
shoes, dolls, baby-carriages.and many other use- 
ful articles, which have been a great benefit to 
many poor people, and for which, in their behalf, 
Ireturn hearty thanks. —_. 

Iam very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE CALDER, Superintendent. 


A word from the Postmistress now to kind 
grandmas, mammas, aunties, and elder sisters 
whoread the Post-office Box and liketo belp make 
the little ones happy. If you know of anything 
very pretty or new in the way of Christmas gifts, 
not too costly nor too difficult for little fingers 
to make and little purses to buy, will you write 
to the Postmistress and give her some sugges- 
tions? She wants to aid the dear children, who 
are already beginning to wonder achat they can 
make themselves for pretty Christmas presents to 
please Papa, Brother Jack, Uncle Ned, Aunt Emi- 
ly, Cousin Lu, and the precious Mamma. 

Next week I shall have some important things 
to say to the Little Housekeepers, so they will 
please make haste, get all their work out of the 
way, and be ready to listen tome. Cool weather 
is coming, dears; you are all as rosy as ripe 
apples and as sweet as sweet flowers, and you 
don't want to be idle,do you? Iam thinking of 
the boys as well as of the girls, forsome of them, 
bless their manly faces! are among my very best 
Little Housekeepers. You will all be concerned 
in my talk when next week shall come round. 





Cricaco, Trrisors, 
T have been in the country five weeks this sum- 
mer,and now Tam about to tell my story. [rode 
out in my father’s carriage; we started the “th 
day of June. Jt is sixty-six miles to where we 
went; Powers Lake is the name of the Place 
where we staid. We caught black bass, picker- 
el,and pike. We went riding almost every day; 
our horse would ran up one hill and down an- 
other just as fast us he could go. We found sev- 
eral birds’ nests; one nest had three little birds 
in it. Three weeks after I got home I went out 
there again with the choir hoys for five days. 
Now J think I must stop. This is my first letter, 

and I hope to see it printed. A. DLN. 


Of course you did not disturb the birdies: only 
peeped at them. 





Grand Meanow, Missrscta. 
I am a little girl nine years old. TI have four 
sisters and one brother. I had three pets. but 
they all died: they were two cats and one hen 
Iam going to have another hen. TuHora 8, 





Taspenc, New Yors. 

I thought perhaps some of the little boys or 
girls who take Harrer’s Younc Propre mizht 
like to hear about a little dog that belongs to my 
uncle. Her name is Cricket. She is a small skye 
terrier,and has long silvery hair tinted with blue, 
and brown eyes. One day my uncle and aunt 
were at our house. My unele said to Cricket, 
* Now, Cricket, take this note and give it to your 
mistress: don't let any one else touch it.” “She 
did so, and when any one else tried to tovueh it 
she would growl and show her teeth. Then be 
said, ‘‘Cricket. stand up and sing.” She stood 
up on her hind-feet and kept growling until he 
said, ‘That will do.” He said to her, “Cricket, 
sive. us.a-danee.” She’ immediately began to 
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jump around on her hind-feet. When he said, 
Roll over and over until I tell you to stop,’’ she 
curled up into alittle ball and déd* roll over and 
over,”? and hit her head against table and chair 
legs. Once when two gentlemen that he knew 
Were passing his house, when he lived in New 
York city, one of them wheeling a Httle baby in 
its carriage, my uncle wanted to see them in the 
house a minute on business; but they were 
afraid to Ieave the baby alone, when my uncle 
said. ** Cricket, get in there with that baby, and 
don't let any one touch it.” One of the gentle- 
men poohed atthe idea of so smalla dog taking 
care of a baby. My uncle said," If you don't be- 
lieve it. touch the baby, and see what she will 
do.*? Ife did so, and the dog bit his wrist. badly. 
This is true; and if the boys and girls like it, I 
will tell them about a little bird [had once. I 
am in my fourteenth year, and like Harrer’s 
YounG PEorLE very much. Mamie Hl. P. 





Tam a little boy five years old, and I live in 
New York. 1 bave a big rocking-horse and an 
express wagon. Ihave foursisters,and Lam the 
only boy. We have a big yard by the side of our 
house, and we have flowers in it; we each have 
abed of them. Thisis the first letter lever wrote 
to the Pust-office Box. Iwill have to aT ews 

S. e . 





San Jose, Cartrorsia, 
Tam a little boy, and will be ten years old to- 
morrow. IT have two brothers and three sisters. 
Dode and I have nine rabbits and a pair of wild 
pigeons and a little Japanese dog. T havea calf 
named Speedwell. Dode has a pair of pigeons ; 
they have a nestand two eggsinit. <A. E.H. 





WHAT THE MOON SAW. 
(A LITTLE GIRL’S POEM.) 


On a lonely moorland cottage 

The moon shone down one night, 
Throwing in the open doorway 

A broad beam of silvery light. 


Within that door the moonbeams saw 
An aged couple grav and bent; 
Sitting at a table small. 
Reading God's word they were intent. 


On a stately old-time castle. 
From whose windows shone bright light, 
And from which the silvery music 
Floated out into the night, 


There too the moon shone down, 
And in a decorated hall 

Saw the forms of many dancers 
Who that night were at the ball. 


Again that night the moon did shine 
Upon a mother who with love so deep 
Rocked in her arms her infant dear, 
Whose eyes were closed in downy sleep. 
In an old and dusty attic 
The moonbeams found their way, 
Looking on a scene of sorrow, 
Where poverty had sway. 
The moon shone on half the world that night, 
On scenes of sadness and mirth 3 
Casting abroad her peaceful light 


To cheer the weary earth. G. B.D. 





MostReac, CANADA. 
Dear Postuistress,—I thought last night that 
I would write a story, and perhaps you will like 
it well enough to print in the Post-office Box: 


TWO BRAVE GIRLS. 

It was a bitter cold night; the snow was sev- 
eral feet deep on the ground, except where a few 
paths had been dug here and there. But inside 
the Clifford cottave the fire burned brightly, and 
two little girls sat before it. Although their eyes 
were fixed upon the dancing flames, they saw 
them not. They were thinking of their little 
brother lying pale and still in the room above 
them, where he had Jain for two hours without 
hearing or seeing anything. They thought how, 
only a little while ago, he had stood kissing his 
hand good-night to them from the landing above, 
when he made a step backward, and fell the 
Whole length of the stuircase, and had been 
picked up insensible. 

Helen, the elder of the two, was the first to 
speak. ‘ You know, Cassie,” she said, ‘that the 
doctor should see Aubrey, and I have made up 
my tmnind to go for him.” 

“Oh, Telen, how can you? Dr. Towe is the 
nearest one, and he lives three miles away: and 
anyway mamma never would let you go, it is so 
cold and dark out-doors,”’ cried Cassie, going over 
to the window, drawing aside the curtain, and 
gazing out into the darkness. 

Helen followed her sister,and putting her arm 
around her, said: SP heard mamma say that if 
she only had some one to go for the doctor, Au- 
brey would not die. And you know how papa 
told us to take good care of mamma and Aubrey 
until he came back. T know how to harness 
Dobbin, and T will get the doctor and surprise 
mamma. And oh! we may be able to save Au- 
brey after all.’ 

“You shall not go alone, Tfelen.” said Cassie, 
putting away her own fears, and resolving to be 





brave like her sister. The look on IIelen's face 
thanked her better than words. 

They put on their warm coats and hoods, and 
while Cassie held the lantern Helen untied Dob- 
bin and brought him up near a bench, so that she 
might better reach to harness him. She then 
backed him between the shafts of the sleigh; 
she had seen her father do it often, and he had 
let ee try once, and praised her for dving it so 
well. 

When all was ready, she threw open the barn 
doors, and drove steadily out into the vard and 
through the gate, and was soon trotting fast 
toward town. The snow had drifted a good 
deal, but Dobbin, well knowing who was driving 
him, though he wondered at being taken out at 
such a tine of night, went bravely on. Sudden- 
lv he stopped; the sleigh was caught in a drift, 
and no exertions on the part of the girls or of 
Dobbin could make any impression. Cassie and 
Helen gazed at each other with horror-stricken 
faces. 

“Oh, Helen, have we got to stay here alt 
night?’ cried Cassie, trying to keep back her 
tears. ‘““What are you doing?” she added, as 
Helen jumped from the sleigh, and struggled 
through the snow up to Dobbin, and began tug- 
ging at the horse. 

*Unharnessing Dobbin,” answered Tlelen. 
“We shall have to ride the rest of the way on 
his back.” 

Cassie waited, and wondered how they ever 
could keep on, while Helen brought Dobbin to 
the side of the sleigh, climbed up on his back, 
and then helped Cassie up after her, and telling 
her to keep firm hold of her, she guided Dobbin 
gently through the drifts until they came upon 
the main road, and then urged him into a trot. 

Dr. Howe was sitting reading by the fire, hav- 
ing just returned from a visit to a sick patient, 
and wishing to warm himself before retiring. Ile 
was startled by hearing the bell pulled two or 
three times sharply, and on going to the door 
was still more surprised on seeing two little girls, 
and hearing the elder exclaim, Oh, Dr. owe, 
please come at once to sce Aubrey: he is hurt 
very much by a fall.” And then down she sank 
on the door-step. 

Ie took them in, and, after Cassie had explain- 
ed, ordered his sleigh. and had Dobbin put into 
his stable; and taking the two girls, Whom he had 
tried to persuade to remain at his house over- 
night. but who had begged so hard to go back 
with him that he could not resist, they all drove 
over to the Clifford cottage. 

To make a long story short, E will say that it 
Was not too late to save Aubrey, and that mam- 
ma was surprised, and hugged her little girls 
tight, and also that when papa came home and 
the story was told to him, he said that he could 
not have left mamma and Aubrey in better hands, 

CLARA L. B. 





Baton Rover, Lovistana. 
It is still very warm here. We have roses and 
other flowers in abundance. Our summer amuse- 
ment is horseback riding; a party of girls and 
boys, my brother Charlie and myself among them. 
gro every evening. My pony is a fast pacer: I 
have named her Dolly Varden. Tenvy the North- 
ern boys and girls their fun skating and coasting. 
We had a snow here about three years ago. It 
was sucha rare thing, all the schools gave a holi- 
day. I tell you we took advantage of it, and had 
a fine time snowballing. but it melted too soon 
for much sport. I was glad to see a letter from 
a girl I know, Winnie May J. She lived here 
once, Thope she will write again. [think Har- 
PERS YounG PeEorLe a splendid paper; Lf enjoy 

reading the Post-office Box so much. 
ANNIE D. 


New Orvegans, Lovumstana. 

T like your paper so much that IT thought I 
would write to you and tell you some of my oc- 
cupations. You know this is my vacation. and I 
amuse myself very much. Every Sunday | go 
and see my two little friends; their names are 
Adele and Elise. They are charming little girls, 
So that I may not lose too much time, mamma 
teaches me how to sew, and I madea dress all by 
myself for my little brother. This summer there 
has beena theatre at the lake, and we have gone 
tothe matinées,and enjoyed the plays very much, 
especially The Chimes of Normandy, Olivette, Ma- 
dame Angot, and La Perichole ; the theatre has no 
walls, so while we listened to the music we enjoy- 
ed the breeze from the lake and we could see the 
waves. Wecatch splendid croakersat Lake Pont- 
chartrain; they are very nice fried. if you squeeze 
some lemon juice over them. The Exposition 
will open here in December. TI went to see the 
buildings, which are finmense, and it} will be very 
interesting. Good-by, dear Postmistress. 

INEZ C. 

What clever fingers, to be able to make little 
brother's dress all by themselves! TI must have 
you for one of the Little Tlousekeepers, dear. 





Charles H. Mes) Living as you do where they 
manufacture quantities of bricks, you have a 
chanee to become quite an expert in the matter. 
—Josie W.: T think eamp-mecting rather too ex- 
citing for such little girls as Bessie, nor do I 


think it quite right for little people to play at 
church or prayer- meetings, unless they confine 
their proceedings to singing. Your plums and 
prunes must be very fine. —Alleine Belle D.: 
Write with ink next time, please. I'm glad vou 
had so pleasant a vacation.—Paul P. Do: You 
mike a good use of your Harren’s Youna Pro- 
PLE insending it to poor children after you have 
read it.—Frank W. among his pets numbers a 
horse, a bird, two dogs. and ever so many chicks. 
—Gussie S.: Perhaps Imay find room for your 
friend’s poem one of these days, though Tean not 
promise certainly.—Robert Edwards, Jun.: If vou 
will mail your full address to the editor of Har- 
PER’s YOUNG PEOPLE you will receive a copy of 
the paper containing an article on the subject 
about which you desire information. 


PUZZLES FROM YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS, 


No. 1. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of 15 letters, and am an uncom- 
pleted building. 
My 1, 12.11. 15,3 is usual at a feast. 
My 6, 2.7, 12.4 makes bread. 
My 10, 15. 9, 6. 14,8 grows in the garden. 
My 13,8, 5, 4, 2, 14,8 is my mother’s son. 
Kk. M. S. 





No. 2. 
A HIDDEN PROVERB. 

A word in each sentence. 1. But how, Ilenry? 
2.Who is there? 3. Scat! sleepy pussy, you can’t 
come in. 4. ]1saw a young kitten. 5. There she 
goes now. 6. We gave them ice-cream. 7. Do 
not show ill feeling. 8. Philip. lay that knife 
down. CHARLIE DAVIs. 


No. 3. 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 

1.IT am lazy—behead me, and Iam cheap. 2. 
Tam little and love cheese—behead me,and Iam 
cold and clear. 3. 1 ama mineral—behead me, 
and Laman accent; behead me again, and Iam 
anumber. 4.1 am part of a book—behead me, 
and [Tam old. 5. lama belt—behead me, and I 
ama conjunction ; curtail me, and Iam an arti- 
cle. 6. fama stiff piece of paper—curtail me, 
and Lamaconveyance. 7. I ama stick—curtail 
me, and lama vessel. CMARLIE DAVIS. 


No. 4. 
TWO FASY SQUARES. 


1.—1. A point of the compass. 2. An inelosed 


space. 3. A marine animal. 4. A story. 
2.—1. To move with the feet. 2. Gentle. 3. A 
girls name. 4. A fruit. TITANIA. 


No. 5. ‘ 
ENIGMA. 
My first is in crow, but not in hawk. 
My second is in sing, but not in talk. 
My third is in cat, but not in dog. 
My fourth is in tree, but not in log. 
My whole is an article of food. 
CELIA ADAMS. 


No. 6. 
TWO EASY DIAMONDS. 
1.—1. A consonant. 2. To strike with a quick 
blow. 3. Atree. 4.To keep busy. 5. A vowel. 


2.—1. Aconsonant. 2. A large cistern, 3. What 
an angry bear does. 4. A number. 5, A conso- 
nant. ADA M. F. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No, 255 


No. 1.— Scientific American. 
rod. 


Church. Golden- 


No, 2.— B 
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Correct. answers to puzzles have been received 
from Sophie Brandis, J. D. Brown. Myrtle Pardee, 
George A. Lowe, Harry J. Besarick, Toward F. 
Cunningham, Marguerite, William B. Stokes, 
Lilv and Violet. Charity Dana, Agnes M. C., Dora 
Fowler, Emily Ainslie, John Smith, Jerome Bar- 
ker, and David Kemp. 


[ror EXCUIANGES, (see 2 and 8d pages of cover} 
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SHE FELL ILL oN THURSDAY. 
SHE WAS DEAD ON FRIDAY. 
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WAKULLA.* 


BY KIRK MUNROE, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOUSE-CLEANING, AND MORE MYSTERIES. 


4 Tnoon all hands stopped work for a hasty lunch, and 
| Ba | soon afterward the lighter, being unloaded, was poled 
across the river for the team. With the help of Captain 
Johnson and his crew, who had agreed to remain over 
that night, most of the household goods were moved up 
to the house during the afternoon, and placed under 
shelter. ; 

While this work was going on, one of the white men from 
the village came over tosee his new neighbors. He brought 
with him a wild-turkey, half a dozen ducks, and a string 
of freshly caught fish as cards of introduction. His name 
was Bevil. He welcomed the Elmers most heartily, 
and said that he considered their coming a sign of better 
times for that section of the country. He told Mr. Elmer 
that the Bangs place used to be considered one of the 
finest plantations in the county, and that its lands were 
as rich now as ever. 

Before night the lower story of the old house looked 
quite comfortable, and almost home-like; and when the 
family sat down to dinner, it was with the keen appetites 
resulting from hard work. The dinner was a bountiful 
meal, largely composed of Mr. Bevil’s game and fish; and 
before they ate it Mr. Elmer offered up a heart-felt thanks- 
giving for the mercies that had been granted them thus 
far, and prayed for a blessing on their new home. 

That evening he arranged with Captain Johnson to 
start at daylight and go with his hghter to the nearest 
saw-mill, sixty miles away, for a load of lumber and shin- 
gles. He also commissioned him to buy and bring back a 
large skiff, such as were used on the river. 

The tired household went early to bed that first night in 
their new home, and though their beds were made down 
on the floor, they all slept soundly. 

All but Mark, who, after sleeping for some hours, woke 
suddenly to find himself sitting bolt-upright in bed and 
staring at the broken window in front of him, through 
which a flood of moonlight was pouring. He was as cer- 
tain as he could be of anything that he had seen a face at 
that window as he started up—a wild, haggard face, framed 
by long straggling hair. He sprang from his bed and look- 
ed out, but could see nobody, and heard no unusual sound 
except the distant ‘*‘ who-who-whoo” of an owl. 

It must be confessed that before getting to sleep again 
Mark thought of what Aunt Chloe had said about the 
—‘*ghoses’; but having been taught to disbelieve in such 
things, and always to seek for some natural explanation 
of whatever appeared supernatural or unreal, he made up 
his mind to wait and make the attempt to unravel this 
mystery by himself before saying anything about it. 

The four days that remained of the week were very busy 
days for the Elmers and those whom they had employed 
to help them. During this time the interior of the old 
house was thoroughly cleansed and sweetened by the en- 
ergetic use of soap and water, and straw matting was laid 
on the floors of the rooms down-stairs. The broken win- 
dows were all repaired by Mark, who found several boxes 
of glass and a bladder of putty among the building ma- 
terial they had brought from Bangor, and after a few 
trials he became quite a skillful glazier. The cistern was 
emptied of its stagnant water and thoroughly cleansed, 
and the gutters were repaired as well as they could be be- 
fore the arrival of Captain Jolinson and the lumber. 

“It was not until the windows and gutters were repaired 
that Mrs. Elaner would allow any of the furniture not ab- 
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solutely needed to be unpacked, for fear it miglit be in- 
jured by the dampness. 


VOLUME ¥. 


Among the packages that thus | 


remained boxed up or wrapped in burlaps was one which | 


none of them could remember having seen before. — It was 


large and square, and different in shape from anything | 


that had stood in their house in Norton. What could it 
be? Mark and Ruth asked each other this question a doz- 
en times a day, and but for their mother’s refusal to al- 
low them to do so, would have long since solved the rid- 
dle by opening the package. 

On Friday night the house was pronounced to be praic- 
tically water-tight, and at breakfast-time the foliowing 
morning Mrs. Elmer said they would unpack and ar. 
range the furniture that day. 

‘*And the mystery ?” cried Mark. 
first ?” 

‘‘Certainly,” replied his mother; ‘‘ you may, if you 
wish, open that the moment you have finished _ break- 
fast.” 

‘*That’s this very minute; ain’t it, Ruth ?. Come along. 
We'll soon find out what's inside those burlaps,”’ exclaim- 
ed the boy, pushing back his chair and rising from the ta- 
ble as he spoke. 

He brought a hammer with which to knock off the rough 
frame of boards that almost formed a box around the 
package, and Ruth ran for the shears to cut the stitches 
of the burlaps. 

The frame quickly fell to pieces under Mark’s vigorous 
blows, and then his penknife assisted Ruth’s shears. Be- 
neath the burlaps was a thick layer of straw; then came 
heavy wrapping-paper, and under this layers and wads of 
newspaper, until the children began to think the whole 
package was nothing but wrappings. 

At last the papers were all pulled away, and there stood 
revealed, in all its beauty of structure and finish, a litue 
gem of a cabinet organ. Toone of its handles was tied a 
card, on which was printed in big letters: 

‘‘A Christmas Present, with wishes for a very merry 
Christmas, from Uncle ‘ Christmas’ to his grandniece Ruth 
Elmer.” 

‘‘Oh! oh! oh! ain’t it lovely?” cried Ruth. ‘‘ Dear old 
Uncle Christmas! And I thought he had forgotten me, 
and only rernembered Mark, too.” 

The organ was placed in the parlor, and from that day 
forth was a source of great pleasure, not only to Ruth 
and the Elmer family, but to their neighbors across the 
river, who frequently came over in the evening to hear 
Ruth play. | 

Among the events of that week were two that impress- 
ed Mark deeply, as they seemed to be connected in some 
way with the face he had seen at the window. One of 
these was the mysterious disappearance on that same nicht 
of a loaf of bread and a cold roast duck from the kitchen. 
The other was the appearance, two days later, at the kitch- 
en door of a poor wounded dog, who dragged himself out 
from the woods, back of the house, and Jay down on the 
step, evidently in great pain. 

Ruth saw him as he lay there panting and moaning, 
and ran to tell Mark and her father and mother of their 
visitor and his wretched plight. They all went to see 
him, and after a careful examination of the suffering an- 
imal Mr. Elmer said he had been cruelly treated and bad- 
ly wounded, but that with proper treatment and care lie 
could be cured. 

‘‘He is a cross between a pointer and a hound,” con- 
tinued Mr. Elmer, ‘‘and looks like a valuable dog. The 
wounds from which he is suffering are those caused by a 
charge of small shot that must have been fired into him 
quite recently. I will do what I can for him, and then I 
shall turn him over to you and Ruth, Mark, and if he re- 
covers he shall belong to you both. His present owner 
has forfeited all claim to, him by .cruel treatinent, for 
without our care now the poor(beast would certainly die. 


“May we open that 
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The first thing to do is to give him water, for he is very 
feverish.” 

The dog seemed to know as well as his human friends 
that the pain he suffered while most of the shot were ex- 
tracted on the point of a penknife was for his good, for 
while he moaned and whined during the operation, he lay 
perfectly still, and did not offer the slightest resistance. 
After his wounds had been dressed, he was carefully re- 
moved to a bed of soft moss on the back porch, and here 
he lay quietly, only feebly wagging his tail whenever any 
of his new friends came to see him. 

‘* Who could have shot this dog?” and, ‘‘ Why did the 
animal drag himself to our kitchen door?” were questions 
that puzzled Mark considerably. 

During the week Jan Jansen and the two negroes had 
worked hard at cutting away the undergrowth in:medi- 
ately around the house, and by Saturday night they had 
wonderfully improved the general appearance of things. 
The garden in front of the house had been cleared of ev- 
erything except the ornamental shrubs properly belong- 
ing there. The fence had been freed from its crushing 
weight of vines, and its broken panels repaired, so that it 
now only needed a coat of paint to make it Jook as good 
as new. Back of the house they had cleared an acre of 
what had formerly been the kitchen-garden, and had open- 
ed a broad avenue down to the river, so that the back win- 
dows of the house now looked out upon it and the village 
beyond. 

Late on Saturday evening Captain Johnson returned to 
Wakulla with a lighter-load of shingles, window-blinds, 
_ fence pickets, and assorted lumber. He also brought the 
’ skiff that Mr. Elmer had commissioned him to buy. 

[vO BE CONTINUED. ] 


JACK HORNER’S TRUE HISTORY, 


BELIEVE it is pretty generally supposed that the story 

of Jack Horner began andendedin the nursery. It may, 
indeed, have ended there, but it began long, long ago, and 
ina kitchen. It is some time since I heard the story, but 
I think I can remember it sufficiently to tell it to you as it 
was told to me. 

You know how the old rhyme speaks of him ? 


“Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, and pulled out a plum, 
And said,‘ What a good boy am I?” 


Little boys, and big boys too, are very apt to be deceived 
in their estimate of themselves. There is much good 
sense in the old proverb which says, ‘‘Self-praise is no 
recommendation.” I hope you will all agree with mein 
thinking Jack Horner anything but a good boy when you 
hear his story. 

It began in the ancient town of Glastonbury, in Somer- 
setshire. This town is so old that its history can be traced 
back to the days of the Romans. Thereisa legend which 
tells how Joseph of Arimathea landed here and converted 
the ancient Britons from the false religion of the Druids to 
the religion of Christ. Glastonbury stood by the sea then, 
although now there is land between the sea and it. 
a long time Glastonbury possessed a very beautiful abbey, 
inhabited by generations of monks, who spent their days 
and years in ceaseless prayer and praise. | 

This abbey was afterward destroyed by the ruthless 
hand of Henry VIII., but when Jack Horner was a boy it 
was in all its glory. The abbot was a great man, tre- 
mendously rich, and the head of a great many monks. 
Jack Horner was neither abbot nor monk. but only scul- 
lery lad in the great abbey kitchen. You might have 
seen him any day turning the spit. or running here and 
there at the beck and call of the abbey cooks; a red-head- 
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ed, freckle-faced boy, with small cunning-looking light 
gray eyes, and a big head. 

Those were troublesome times for the abbey, for Henry 
VIII. had sent to the abbot to demand that all the wealth 
which belonged to the abbey, together with the title deeds, 
should be delivered over to him on pain of death. This 
put the poor abbot in a terrible plight; at first he deter- 
mined to resist the unjust exaction of the great monarch, 
but finding such resistance useless, he had decided to send 
the deeds to London, in compliance with the King’s request. 
But who was there to take them? If it became known 
that the title deeds of the rich Abbey of Glastonbury were ° 
on their way to London, there was every probability of 
them being stolen. ° 

It was a perilous journey in those days from Glaston- 
bury to London. Railways had not been invented, you 
know, and there were no policemen. At length one of 
the monks, Brother Ambrose by name, hit upon a scheme. 
He proposed that a large pie should be baked in the great 
oven of the kitchen as a present for the King, and that 
the deeds should be put inside it. This plan recommended 
itself to the abbot. But another difficulty arose: how 
was it to be conveyed to the King? Brother Ambrose’s 
great mind was equal to the solution even of this. 

There is in the kitchen,” said he, ‘‘an honest country 
lad, by name Jack Ilorner. Let us send him. He is not 
able to read a single letter, and is not likely to suspect the 
contents of the pie.” 

Jack was called in from the kitchen to the great hall, 
where abbot and monks were assembled. The abbot took 
a ring from his finger and hung it round the boy’s neck, 
so that upon showing it he might gain admittance to the 
royal presence. The pie was placed in lhis charge, and 
he started upon his journey. 

For a long time he jogged along comfortably enough; 
then the wolf in his inside began to make its presence 
known, and Jack felt those cravings for food which were 
never long absent from his hungry stomach. Then it 
occurred to him that a pie baked in the abbey kitchen ex- 
pressly for the King must be good. First of all he put his 
nose to the pie, then he peeped through the hole in the 
crust; but neither sight nor smell satisfying his cunning 
curiosity, he inserted his finger and thumb through the 
hole. The plum that he pulled out was a piece of parch- 
ment covered with writing—a wonderful mystery to Jack. 

‘* Did ever anybody see the loikes o’ this?” he said, turn- 
ing it over, and staring at it with all his eyes. ‘‘It's a 
puzzle to I where the man’s to be found as can eat this.” 

With a shrewd wink he buttoned up the parchment in- 
side his jacket, and continued his journey. In due course 
he reached London, and was admitted to the presence of 
the King. There he broke the crust of the pie, and deliver- 
ed over the remaining parcliments to his Majesty, but of 
the one abstracted he said nothing. Years afterward he 
labored to understand it, and finding that it entitled the 
possessor to certain Jands near Glastonbury, he claimed 
them, and they are held by his descendants to this day. 

Now this is why I question his right to be called a 
good boy. Some people justify him by saying that the 
King had no more right to them than he. Well, even 
supposing that he had not, two wrongs can never make 
onc right. This brings me to the end of my story, which 
proves Jack Horner’s plum to have been a stolen one. 

I hope you will all agree with me in thinking it a very 
hard thing that a man long since dead and gone should 
be robbed of the honor of a great discovery, or good deed 
attributed to him by a would-be wise generation, who like 
to get for themselves the credit of spreading new ideas. 
Yes, I feel angry, because I saw the question mooted the 
other day—Did Columbus discover America?’ A cruel 
question, I call it. Of course he did, or what is to become 
of all the dear old tales we love so-well about the wisdom 
and patience of the brave old mariner ? 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 


A STORY OF TWO CATS. 
BY DAVID KER. 
I.—THE RUSSIAN CAT. 


so me like a charge of light infantry, Mr. 

eb A <4 ,” says Captain D , of the th Foot, as I 
come across the fore-deck of the outward-bound packet, 
with a whole procession of the steerage children trotting 
at my heels. 

** Rather heavy infantry, J think,” answer I, asa sturdy 
little four-year-old nearly knocks me down in trying to 
scramble on to my back. ‘‘ But they have at least one ad- 
vantage over our friends in the saloon—they know how to 
amuse themselves. Suppose you tell them a story, now 
that they’ve done playing. Shall this gentleman tell you 
a story, chicks ?” 

There is an uproarious shout of assent; and the Captain, 
with the same jolly smile with which he faced General 
Todleben’s batteries in the Crimea twenty-three years ago, 
begins as follows: 

‘*In the end of August, 1855, when we were closing in 
upon Sevastopol for the last assault, we had a pretty “hot 











time of it in the trenches, for the Russians knew well | zoff Ravine, listening toy 
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where there was light enough 
to see at all, I noticed one 
Russian who, though he seem- 
ed to be nothing more than 
a common soldier, was well 
worth any three of the others 
He was a big, powerful fel- 
low, quite half a head taller 
than I, with one of the hand- 
somest faces I ever saw; and 
the way he fought was a sight 
worth seeing. 

‘“He seemed to throw his 
soul into every blow he struck, 
just as a man would who 
fully believed that (as the Rus- 
Slan Wwar-song says) he was 






































fighting ‘for God and for the 
Czar.’ But although he was 


always in the thickest of the 
fight, he never seemed to get 
hurt. J once came hand to 
hand with him myself, and 
got a crack from the butt of 
his musket, which, but for my 
thick cap, would have made 
short work of me. 

‘As he turned away, Ino 
ticed that he put his hand t 
his breast as if he were hur 
That puzzled me, for ~ Ni 
I hadn't struck him. 
when I thought it o ver : 
ward, it seemed to me th 
action was rather like th 
aman making sure” I 
hadn't. dropped somet ng 
which he was carrying; 
I was right, too, as you uw’ 
presently. 

‘‘ A few days later the Russians attacked us za i 
before daybreak one morning, and a hard fehta 
beat them off; but we managed it at last, and ¥ e] 
smoke cleared, the only living thing to be soca 
front was a solitary Russian, about twenty Dae 
stooping over the bodies. My fellows were going te 
him, taking him for some rascal plundering the de 
I stopped them, and went forward myself, seelng a . 
man was the same tall fellow to whom I owéd my 
head, and that he was trying to carry off one vee v 
ed comrades. When he saw me coming, he fz pe 
upon me at once, with the grimmest look I ever aw 
I lowered my sword to show that I meant him x 
and taking the feet of the dying man, helped hina up 
his comrade’s shoulders. The sudden brightening ¢ 
brave fellow’s face thanked me better than any) 
could have done; but all he said was, ‘ Eto moi edin 
ni brat’ (it’s my only brother). And the tone in wh 
said it haunted me for many a day. 

‘A week after that came the assault of the 8th ¥ a 
tember. Well do I remember that morning—how we all 
stood silent in our ranks ju ithin th Wore of the Voront- 
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Malakoff Tower, and longing for the signal to advance 
in our turn. I think that last five minutes was the long- 
est I ever had in my life; and when the word was given 
to advance, it was just asif some one had rolled a stone off 
my heart. 

‘*It seemed but a moment till the first sheet of fire flash- 
ed in our faces from the parapet of the Redan; and after 
that, it all comes back to me like an ugly dream—one whirl 
of fire and thunder, and pelting shot, and men falling to 
right and left—our heads reeling as if with strong wine, 
and our throats parched and dry, and our eyes blood-shot, 
and the longing to tear and kill tingling to our very fin- 
ger-ends. The. first thing I recollect distinctly, after all 
this chaos, is finding myself standing in the corner of a 
battery, with the ground all around me like a ripe poppy 
field with the scarlet coats of our dead, and a wounded 
Russian lying beside me with his head propped face up- 
ward against a gun-carriage, gasping painfully for breath. 

‘‘Then at that sight ail the fury of the battle fever 
seemed to die out of mein a moment. I raised the poor fel- 
low’s head gently on my arm, and moistened his lips with 
my flask. He opened his heavy eyes, dull with the film 
of approaching death, and I recognized my tall Russian! 

‘** Well, my lad,’ said I, ‘how goes it?’ 

At the sound of his own language, the poor fellow’s 
eyes brightened, and he answered, faintly, 

‘**Tt’s all over with me, father; but P11 show you that 
Tm not ungrateful for your kindness to my brother and 
me.’ 

‘And with that he put his hand into the breast of his 
gray coat, and brought out a little white kitten, all smear- 
ed with his blood, but quite unhurt itself, and fast asleep 
after all the roar of the battle. 

‘‘*That’s the only thing I’ve got left,’ said he, ‘now 
that my brother’s gone. I took her with me into the bat- 
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tle, that we might die together, and be friends there as we 
have been here; but God willed it otherwise. Will you 
be kind to my little pet after I’m gone ?’ 

‘I nodded my head. I couldn’t have spoken to save 
my life, but the grasp I gave his hand was answer enough. 
The poor weak fingers closed upon mine for one moment, 
and then his head fell back, and all was over. 

‘*As to the kitten, I brought it back with me to Eng- 
land; and if ever a cat got petted yet, that was the one; 
and in memory of the place where I found it, I christened 
it ‘Redan.’” 

II.—THE ENGLISH CAT. 

‘“Well, sir, that’s a good yarn,” said a brawny sailor 
who stood near, listening attentively; ‘‘and, cur’ous 
enough, it just puts me in mind of a queer adventure as I 
had ’bout a year ago, not far from wheere we are now. Td 
been aboard of a Welsh coaster for two or three years, 
and was just a-thinkin’ of shifting my berth, and ship- 
ping on one o’ the ocean steamers; but when I said as. 
much to my mate, Tom Hawkins, he up and axed me just. 
to hold on for one more v’y’ge, and then he'd be free to 
jine me, and we'd just go together. So as him and me 
had been like brothers ever sin’ we fust met, I said, ‘ Done,” 
at once—and you'll see presently what come of it. 

‘“Now, just afore we started on our last coastin’ trip, 
we was a-walking about the Liverpool docks, was me and 
Tom, and there we comes upon a great hulkin’ feller 
a-towing a poor little beggar of a cat by a rope-lashing 
round its neck, and tormentin’ it by lettin’ it go and then 
jerkin’ it back agin, and a lot o’ heartless wretches stand- 
in’ round laughin’. I seed Tom’s face flush up all in a 
minute, and I know’d what was comin’, 

‘** Bill,’ says he, ‘I can’t stand this’; and with that he 
shoves the crowd to right and left, and goes straight up to 
the big feller, and looks him full in the face. 
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“Says he, ‘What are you up to with that cat? 

‘Says the feller, ‘Whiat’s that to you ?’ 

“Says Tom, ‘Keep a civil tongue in your head, or I'll 
thrash you.’ 

‘Says tother, ‘Id like to see yer try it! 

‘* Would you? says Tom. ‘Well, then, you shall en- 
jy that ’ere pleasure, my chap, this very minute’; and 
with that he give him one betwixt the eyes as sent him 
down like a shot. 

‘*Tom would have Jet him off at that, for he was always 
av soft-hearted feller, if he had only behaved himself. But 
the minute the scamp got breath he began again, and then 
Tom sarved him out another o’ the same sort. Down he 
went agin, and that time he looked as if he'd had just 
about enough. 

‘Then all the chaps as stood round burst out a-cheerin’, 
and Tom catches hold o’ the cat, and says to ’em, says he, 
‘This ’ere cat's my lawful prize, captered in fair fight, and 
Tim a-goin’ to stick to it’; and he carries it aboard our craft, 
where all hands was precious glad to see it, for we'd been 
pretty nigh ate up with rats. 

‘Well, sir, we made the down trip all right, and were 
as far as the north coast o’ Hanglesea on our way back, 
when all to once there come on sitch a fog as I never seed 
afore orsince. *Iwas just as if the whole air had bin turn- 
ed into pea-soup, and our old man [Captain] doubled the 
lookouts, and never budged from the deck that whole day. 
But ‘twas all no use. 

‘Bout ten o'clock at night we heerd a loud alarm 
whistle close on our starb'd quarter, and then a man’s 
voice singin’ out some'’at, but afore you could say Jack 
Robinson, there comed a thump as knocked us all off our 
legs, and a crash that ’ud have deafened a dead man 
a’most, and up come the cold sea all round us like any- 
thing, and the vessel settled down right under our feet. 
One of the out‘ard-bound Liverpool packets had run right 
into us, stem on, and reg’lar stove us in. 

‘‘T flew up the fore-riggin’ like a cat the minute I saw 
how things were, but she foundered so quick that I'd just 
time to sing out for Tom, and to feel queer at his not an- 
swering, when the yards dipped, and we was all strug- 
glin’ in the water together. But the steamer Jet down 
her boats as quick as winkin’ (trust a blue-jacket for doing 
things smart whar there’s anybody in distress), and pre- 
sently I feels myself hauled in. They were just a-goin’ 
to pull back to the steamer, when all to once we hears the 
ery of a cat. 

*** Mates,’ saysI, ‘for the love of God pull right for that 
ery; never mind about me. That's Tom’s cat, or I'm a 
Dutchman, and Tom himself won't be far off, I'll take 
my davy.’, 

‘They pulled with a will, and sure enough there was 
poor old Tom washin’ about as hunconscious as a babby 
(for he'd bin stunned by a lick from one o’ the floatin’ 
spars), aud there was the cat a-sittin’ on his breast, singin’ 
out for help like any Christian. [A fact.] 

**So it saved /zm just as he'd saved 7t; and so, you see, 
a kind deed ain't never thrown away, even if it’s only done 
to a cat.” 





ROBIN AND WREN., 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 
FEMIE robin came to the wren’s nest— 
The nest in the hawthorn spray. 
“Vey, Gossip,” the litthe wren said, 
“Where have you been to-day ?” 
“Through the trees, and over the trees, 
Between the green and blue; 
Lean out of your nest, Gossip dear— 
I've something to say to you. 
*“T don't forget how you fed me once, 
And gave me a mother’s care. 
Listen, Gossip! Lie close awhile: 
The sparrow-hawk’s in the air.” 
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THE WORK OF THE BLACK FROST, 
BY AGNES CARR SAGE. 
i; 


VHERE was the sharp click, click of wooden sabots on 

the hard ground, and the sound of young hieh- piteb- 

ed voices on the quiet air, as down a country road Jeading 

into the little village of Villers came three young girls in 
the picturesque costume of the Norman peasants. 

‘Yes, Madame De Lestrelle has offered a grand prize,” 
said one, whom her companions called Marcelle, ‘* to all 
the lace-makers under eighteen years of age for three 
miles around. The prize lace is to be worn by our young 
lady on her wedding day.” 

‘‘Four yards, did you say, Marcelle? And the prize 
to be five thousand francs! It will be a fortune to one of 
us. But here comes Babette, the silly mouse.” 

‘‘Good-evening, Babette,” cried Marcelle. ‘‘ What makes 
you so gay? You look as if you had won the grand prize 
already.” 

The little brown maiden who came almost dancing 
across the market-place nodded gently as she suid, ‘'I 
almost feel asif I had. Such luck has befallen mie!” 

‘Tell us about it!” exclaimed the girls. 

‘Well, I just ran up to see old Mother Quaver, and 
tell her of the charming offer of Madame. She was so 
pleased, and cried right away, ‘Now, my child, the time 
has come to give thee the bequest of thy good mother,’ 
and hobbling to her chest, she took out a pattern care- 
fully pricked upon parchment. Oh, it is more beautiful 
than auy I have ever seen, and was designed by my own 
mother. But, alas! she died just as she had begun it, 
leaving the pattern with Mother Quaver to be given to 
me when I became skillful enough to carry out her great 
work. Iam sure nothing finer will be designed.” 

‘But what shall we do with the money if we get it?” 

‘Who knows?” said Marcelle. ‘‘If I win I shall go 
for a year to the good Sisters’ school at Caen.” 

‘What! would you be a demoiselle, Marcelle ?” asked 
Lisette. ‘*‘ Now, should I get the five thousand frances, I 
shall buy the prettiest silk gown and kerchief in Bayeux, 
and be the best dressed as well as the best dancer at the 
wedding festival.” 

‘* Vain little peacock!” cried Jeanne. ‘‘ All I care for 
is to get away from this humdrum Villers, and see a little 
of the world.” 

‘Qh, you, none of you, love your work asI do,” cried 
Babette. ‘‘It is joy to me just to see the beautiful lace 
growing beneath my fingers; but I would win for André— 
my poor André! only for him. Mother Quaver says the 
great docteur at Paris could help him, could I but take him 
there.” . 

‘‘A poor cripple, of no use toany one,” said Jeanne. ‘‘ He 
would be better off beneath the ivy in the old grave-yard.” 

‘Oh, Jeanne, for shame!” cried Marcelle and Lisette; 
but Babette’s eyes flashed fire, and then filled with tears. 
as she exclaimed, with a sob: 

‘You are cruel, Jeanne! He is all I have, and my 
father bade me care for him until he returned from be 
yond the seas to take us to the new home he is making 
for us in America. If André dies, how can I ever meet 
him? Ah! Heaven grant I may win the grand prix.” 
and she laid her hand on her kerchief, beneath which was 
concealed the precious parchment. 

“Well, good-night, my friends,” said Marcelle, turning 
away; ‘‘ we will all do our best.” 

‘* Butonly one can win,” thought Jeanne, as she trudged 
homeward in the wake of Babette and Lisette, who part- 
ed at the cross-roads. ‘‘And Babette Brenn seems to 
think she is sure with her heirloom design.” Jeanne 
stamped her foot angrily, muttering jealously as she 
caught a glimpse through the twilight_of a little red skirt 
far down the road.  ‘** What avouldi't give to win the 
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prize from her as well as the others! 
am I to find a wonderful design ?” 

Even as the words passed her lips, the voung moon, 
which was rising over the hill, shed its first silvery beams 
across her path, resting lightly upon something that look- 
ed like a folded paper lying at one side of the road. 

Stooping, she picked it up, and, in spite of the bitter cold, 
lingered to examine it in the moonlight. At the first 
glance she gave a little crv of delighted astonishment, for 
it was not paper, but a strip of parchment grown yellow 
with age, on which was pricked, in the way usual with 
makers of pillow lace, an elaborate design that she saw In 
an instant was far more beautiful than anything general- 
ly made in Villers. 

‘*It is Babette’s heirloom, that must have shipped from 
beneath her kerchief,” was Jeanne’s rapid conclusion. 
**She will be wild indeed when she misses it, unless I leave 
it as I pass the house.” 

At that moment something seemed to whisper to her. 
She stood perfectly still in the moonlight for a long time. 
Then finally she exclaimed, ‘tI will do it,” and hid the 
parcliinent deep in her pocket. 


But, ah me! where 


If. 


Babette was hastening toward the wee stone cottage she 
called home, with her thoughts intent on tl:e sweet- “faced 
lad who lay so pale and fair i in the dark little bed built in 
the wall near the chimney-corner. 

‘*So, Babette, thou hast come at last,” he said, with a 
smile, as she entered. ‘‘ I have missed thee so much.” 

‘*But I could not help it, André, and I have brought 
such good news. First let me see about your supper, and 
then I will tell you all the news.” 

‘It is very cold, is it not, Babette ?” 

‘*Oh. so cold! and we shall have a hard frost to-night. 
The cold is cruel to us poor lace-makers; it makes my fin- 
gers so stiff I can hardly twist the threads. I wish it was 
always summer.” 

““So did I when I was well, but since I fell over the 
cliff and hurt my back all seasons are alike.” 

‘* Poor littleone!” sighed Babette; ‘‘ but cheer up; I may 
win the prize, and then away to Paris and Monsieur le 
docteur. Look what Mother Quaver has given me!” and 
she thrust her hand beneath her kerchief. 

The boy, gazing upon her face, saw a look of terror flit 
over it; and then with a low cry Babette darted from the 
honse and down the hedge-bordered path leading to the 
village. 

The moonlight lay pure and white on the frost-bound 
earth, but the little girl paused not to admire the beauty of 
the night. Shivering with cold and nervousness, she 
walked rapidly on, glancing eagerly right and left. 

For ten minutes the sick boy listened for every sound, 
and then his sister returned, white and trembling, and 
dropping on her kuees by the couch, buried her face in 
the pillow, sobbing, ‘‘Oh, André, André, it is gone! the 

eantiful design of our lost mother, that was to have made 
you well and strong once more.” And then starting to 
her feet, she cried, in a sudden whirlwind of passion: ‘It 
is that spiteful Jeanne who has it. Iam sure it is. She 
came right behind me, and must have found it, or it would 
be there. for-I had it when I left Lisette. No one else has 
passed, Iam sure. Oh, the hateful little cat!” 

‘* Hush, Babette, hush!” sobbed Andre. ‘t You frighten 
me, and we can not tell. I don’t think Jeanne would 
keep anything left you like that, even if she found it.” . 

‘It would be just like her.” 

‘You must not say so. The good curé would tell you 
not to judge, and the wind may have blown it away.” 

** But it is so hard, and I was so happy and sure. — It 
seemed like a gift straight from heaven”; and throwing 
her blue woollen apron over her lead, Babette wept until 
she could weep no more. 
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The coldest night that had been known in Villers for 
years—the night of the black frost, as it was called—was 
over. Morning had come, and the sunlight twinkled gay- 
ly through the windows of the picturesque cottages, awak- 
ening the peasants to a new day of toil. Babette started 
up with the sense of a weight on her spirits, but before 
she could clearly recall what it was, the ‘‘Ah me!” was 
changed to an ‘‘Oh!” of delight. Her eyes had fallen 
upon the attic window. There, drawn in delicate white 
frost-work, appeared the most exquisite lace desigu she 
had ever beheld—so fine and intricate she was sure only 
fairy fingers could have woven it. 

‘It is the work of the good angels, I am sure!” cried 
Babette, *‘and is more beautiful even than that of my 
mother.” 

Almost breathless, she donned her gown and cay, 
brought her round green lace pillow and parehment, and 
set busily to work, finding that, with a little help from 
her imagination, she could transfer the filmy frost sprays 
to something more substantial, and that, too, before the del- 
icate tracery had faded beneath the ruthless touch of day. 

Then, for days and weeks after, nothing but André could 
tempt the little Jace-emaker from her pillow; and though 
her eyes and back often ached, a little bird sang in her 
heart, and her cheeks grew pink as apple-buds as the ex- 
quisite fabric appeared beneath her dainty touch, for Ba- 
bette came of a long line of lace-makers, and had inlerit- 
ed much of her mother’s skill. And then, was it not for 
André—her beloved André 2?” 

The closing days of Lent waxed aud waned, the lilies in 
the old church proclaimed that the great spring festival 
was at hand, and just as the girls began to feel they could 
not wait a day longer, the desired Monday dawned bright 
and clear. 

Up the hill trooped the young peasants in holiday at- 
tire, forming a ‘‘charming spectacle,” thought the grave 
middle-aged man in eyeglasses who stood by the side of 
Madame De Lestrelle on the lawn. 

‘* How picturesque! how vividly antique!” he exclaim- 
ed. ’ Truly, Madame la Comtesse, you are giving me a 
treat to-day.” 

‘*Do you wonder, Monsieur, that I love my native Nor- 
mandy ?” cried the lady, her eyes beaming. ‘‘ These girls 
are only a few of the fifty thousand lace-makers in the 
vicinity of Caen and Bayeux, who earn their bread by the 
‘woven wind.’ No wonder we prize the airy fabric, for 
‘tis not wrought of flax alone, but of many a romance 
and human life. A lace-maker rarely lives to be over 
forty years of age. But see, all are assembled, and we 
must not keep them in suspense.” 

‘** Where is Jeanne ?” asked Marcelle, as they drew up 
in line to await the decision of the kind lady whom they 
all loved. 

** She is ill,” whispered Lisette. But at that moment a 
trumpet sounded, and Madame came forward, carrying a 
packet in her hand. 

‘* It is the prize gold,” passed from mouth to mouth. 

‘*Good-morning, my daughters,” she said, pleasantly. 
‘You have all done most beautiful work, which I shall 
take pains to dispose of for you, so no labor will be lost. 
But two far excel the others in beauty and originality of 
design. On opening that of Jeanne Reynard I thought 
nothing could be more beautiful until I saw that of little 
Babette Brenn. But hers is a marvel-—like a dream of the 
finest frost-work. Such lace has rarely been seen in Cabra- 
dos; and to her I must award the five thousand franes.” 

Hardly daring to believe her senses, and half dazed, 
Babette was pushed to the front by her friends, and 
courtesied mechanically as Madame placed the packet in 
her hand, saying: ‘The mantle of your mother has fallen 
upon you, Babette. But what will you do with so much 
money ?” 
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HIS ONLY FRIEND, 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


ONG miles the two comrades have wandered together, 
From hot city streets, over meadow and moor, 
Till, wearied, one pillows his head on the heather, 
God pity him! hungry and homeless and poor. 


Foreetting his troubles, the worn feet extended, 
The aching limbs resting, his sleep is profound; 

But he is not alone as he sits there—befricnded 
By Waif, who is ready to spring at a sound. 


No peril shall menace the form of the sleeper 
Unchallenged by one who is boldty awake— 
A dear little sentinel, proud to be keeper 
Of him whose last meal it was his to partake. 


The clumsy paw touches the hard hand, caressing 

Its brown knotted palm; and the shaggy head, pressed 
Within the arm's circlet, lies soft as a blessing 

Against the true heart in the thin faded vest. 


They’ve been famished and chilly and tired together; 
Companions, have shared the sharp word and the blow, 

Have faced a harsh world in the wildest of weather, 
And they know not to-day by what pathway to go. 


Poor comrades, so faithful! perhaps just before you 

Is shelter, a home that will open its gate. 

All hardships have endings; kind Heaven is o’er you; 
The brave and the honest may conquer their fate. 








MAX RANDER IN THE BLACK FOREST, 
BY MATTHEW WHITE, JUN. 

E had come to Baden-Baden for mother to drink the 
\ waters. That’s the place in Germany where there 
used to be so much gambling, and I don’t wonder bad 
men went there. You sce, you have to say the name over 
twice before you can say it onee, and that always remind- 
ed me of Sing Sing and the State’s-prison. 

AndI might almost as well have been in prison, for all 
the fun I had there the first few days. Thad had been 
left behind in England with an aunt of ours who had 
come to live in London, so I had nobody to play with. 

If there had only been some American boys around, I 
could soon have got acquainted and gone about with 
them, but for some time I didn’t see any boys at all. 

But one afternoon, as I was wandering dismally along 
the main strect, almost wishing there would be an earth- 
quake to make an excitement, I caught sight of a boy 
about my size walking on aliead of me. 

“Tf he's only English or American!” I thought, and 
watched anxiously to see which hotel le would go to, for 
they were all named after the dilferent countries. 

We were stopping at the Hnglischer Hof, and I saw 
the boy go in at the gate of the Hodfel de Russie. “‘A 
Russian!’ Lexclaimed, feeling awfully disappointed. ‘‘He 
may be a young Nihilist, and carry dynamite marbles in 
his pockets.” 

I had a copy of the Arabian Nights under my arm, and 
I thought I would walk out to the famous Black Forest 
(which I had just remembered came up to the edge of the 
town), and read some fairy stories in that hobgoblinish 
sort of place. - It would make them seem more likely to 
be true. When I had got myself fixed comfortably un- 
der a big tree, I opened my book, and began the story of 
‘Ali Baba, or the Forty Thieves.” 

I had just got to the place where he says ‘ Open, sesa- 
me!” when “ b-r-r! bang!” came a terrific clap of thunder. 

I jumped up quick, I tell you, and looked around me 
as if I expected to see all the forty robbers in flesh and 
blood. They weren't there, but that Russian boy was. 
He was standing about ten feet from me, had a little 
satchel in his hand, and was staring about him in a wild 
sort of way. 

“T wonder what he—” And then I shuddered as I de- 
cided what must be the matter with him, ‘He's got dy- 
hamite in that bag,’ I said to myself. “They always 
carry it about in satchels, so people won't suspect. Some 


of the other Nihilists at the hotel have sent him out here to 
bury it till they get ready to blow up the Grand-duke’s 
palace. And now he’s afraid it will be struck by light- 
ning and go off.” 

You may be sure that after this I didn’t waste any time 
in preparing to take myself off. I stopped to put up the 
umbrella, and had just got it opened, when to my horror 
I saw that Russian boy come rushing straight for me 
with his bag. 

Before I could make up my mind which way to run, he 
had ducked his head under the umbrella, and actually 
stood there holding that satchel against my leg. I al- 
most imagined I could feel the electric thrills running up 
inside my knickerbockers. 

Every instant I expected to see a flash of lightning, so 
I motioned for the Russian boy to hold the umbrella him- 
self, and then sprang out in the rain. A drenching was 
a good deal pleasanter to take, and easier to get over, than 
a blowing up. But the fellow didn’t seem to understand 
things that way, and at once started after me. 

‘‘Tf he would only drop that bag!” I thought; ‘‘then I 
wouldn’t mind standing next to him.” 

After we had dodged about there in the rain like the 
figures in a Punch and Judy show, I stopped suddenly, 
and held up one hand in a way that I wanted him to 
know meant, ‘' Keep your distance.” 

He stopped short, and watched me as I pointed to his 
bag. Then he gave me the umbrella to hold, and stoop- 
ing down, began to open that bag. But he had no more 
than got it unlatched than he gave one wild spring. 

‘‘It’s on fire already!” was my awful thought, and at 
that very instant a sheet of flame danced before my eyes, 
while a noise like a thousand Fourth-of-July salutes all 
being fired off at once rang in my ears. 

With a dreadful cry I fell over, taking the Russian boy 
with me, for he had somehow or other got in my way. 

My next sensation was that of rolling about on the 
damp ground, and seeming to have two or three dozen 
pairs of arms and legs. 

‘‘T s’pose that’s because ve been blown into so many 
pieces,” I thought, with a shiver. 

Then I slowly began to realize that I was still whole, 
but all tangled up with the Russian boy. His mouth was 
close by my ear, and all of a sudden he opened it and said, 
‘* What's the matter with the fellow, anyway ?” 

‘‘Hello! do you speak English?” I cried out, giving a 
mighty wriggle that at last got us clear of each other. 

‘* Well, I wish I'd known you did,” he answered, as we 
both got up and began to brush the dirt from our clothes. 

‘‘Then you aren't a young Russian Nihilist, and haven't 
got any dynamite in that bag?” I exclaimed, joyfully pick- 
ing up the umbrella and holding it over us both. , 

‘*No, indeed!” he cried. ‘‘ Have you lost your mind? 
I'm a Boston boy.” 

Then I explained why I had believed him to be a Rus- 
sian, and my reasons for not wanting to stand under the 
same umbrella with him as long as he held that bag. 

‘*And all Pve got in it is mosses and bark I'd been gath- 
ering for my sister.” 

‘*But what did you open it that time for, and then jump 
away as if you were scared to death ?” 

‘*T opened it because I thought you wanted to see what 
T had in it, and I gave that sudden spring because I had 
just discovered a splendid bit of moss only afew feet away 
from me. But the idea of your thinking the dynamite had 
exploded when that thunder-clap came!  That’s almost 
as funny as your taking me to be Russian because I hap- 
pened to be staying at the Russischen Hof.” 

But I didn’t mind his teasing, it was so nice to have a 
boy to talk to again, and during the rest of our two weeks 
at Baden-Baden, Fred Broadbent and I were great chums. 

To this day, though, he declares that Lmust be English. 
‘For weren't you stopping at tle Englishohotel ?” 
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HOW TO MAKE A TABLE, 
BY A. CABE, 


AST week, boys, we called your attention to a school 
for young amateur mechanics that has just been 
established in New York city. Here we give you an op- 
portunity to exercise your skill, whether you have had 
any instruction with regard to mechanical work or not. 
How many of you will undertake the task, and how many 
of vou will succeed? The directions are full and plain, 
and if you are only attentive and careful, you will soon 
have a good table for your books or work, all of your own 
manufacture. 
The table is shown in Figs.1 and 2. The size is three 
feet ten inches in length by one foot ten inches in width. 


For the four legs get either a piece of first-rate clean yellow pine thirty 
inches long, eight inches broad, and two inches thick, or a rod that will 
make four legs thirty inches long and two inches square. If the former, 
line it out with a straight-edge and pencil as shown in Fig. 3, where you 
will observe each piece has a taper; this is what is called cutting the 
one out of the other, The prover method to line the wood out is this: 
Draw a line down the middle, which will give two halves, each four 
inches broad: from the edge of each half mark two and a quarter 
inches at A and one and three-quarter inches at B, Draw lines to these 
marks two inches thick, and saw up; you thus have four pieces, each 
tapering from two and a quarter inches to one and three-quarter inches, 

Plane up the two best adjacent faces of each piece, and square them. 
When planed, mark their faces with pencil, Set marking gauge to bare 
two inches, and gauge from the dressed faces for aboutsix inches in length 
at the broad end or top of each piece. ‘This is the part of the leg that 
comes opposite the rails, and has no taper. Plane and square the four 

~ pieces to their gange marks, and this done, place them together on the 
bench, even at the bottom, Mark from the bottom twenty-four inches, 
which will be six inches from the top, and square across with square 
and pencil; continue this line round the remaining side, opposite the 
dressed one, and this is the line the tapering commences from. Set the 
marking gauge to one and a half inches, and gauge the bottom end 
of each piece from the dressed side. Now taper from the pencil lines 
mentioned above, stopping at the gauge marks on the end. Now thie 
legs will be two inches square for six inches of their length, and thie 
remainder tapered to one and a half inches square at the bottom. 

Now for the rest of the stuff. Plane one back rail thirty-five inches 
long, five inches broad, and one inch thick ; two end rails ninetcen inches 
long, five inches broad, and one inch thick; one front rail over the 
drawer, thirty-five inches by two inches by three-quarters of an inch; 
one ditto under the drawer, thirty-five inches by two inches by one inch; 
two end stretchers (A, Fig. 2), nineteen inches by two inches by one inch ; 
and two long ditto, thirty-five inches by two inches by one inch. These 
are to be planed and squared with bench square, These pieces pre- 
pared, we have to draw in the legs for mortising. Place them on the 
bench in two pairs, each pair having a taper side up, and the remain- 
ing taper sides opposite each other, as in Fig, 4. Here we have the 
parallel portions of ali four lying close, and the bottoms of each pair 
about an ineh apart. There are to be two mortises made in each leg to 
receive the fiveanch rail. First draw a line across all four at the begin- 
ning of the taper A, Fig. 4; set a pair of compasses to one and a half 
inches, and mark from A to B. Mark one ineh from B to C, then one and 
a half inches with the compasses to D. Now you have two mortises, 
each one and a half inches long, with an inch space between. This por- 
tion between is called a bridge. During this operation the legs should 
be clipped by their ends in a hand-serew to prevent them shifting. Now 
draw in the mortises for stretchers by making the line B six inches from 
the bottom, and F one and seven-eighth inches from it. Now set the 
mortise gauve to three-eighths of an inch mortise line, and set the lead 
three-eichths of an inch from the inner spike. Gauge with this all the 
mortises, both for rails and stretchers, from the marked faces of the 
legs. Now square over ove pair of the legs for the five-inch long or 
back rail, which will be on the remaining taper sides, as in Pig. 5, and 
the other pair square across for a rail beneath the drawer, one inch 
thick, the mortise being one-sixteenth of an inch less than the thickness 
of rail (sve Fiz. 6). Gange for mortises as before from the marked 
faces, as in the case of Fig. 6, from both faces, as there are two mortises 
In the breadth. 

Now place the legs for mortising on the bench, as in Fig. 4. Mortise 
for the rails one and a half inches deep. Mark lightly the back of 
mortise-iron with a saw-file one and a half inches up; this will be a 
guide for the depth. Mortise for the stretchers one and a quarter 
hiches deep. When mortised, clean out blaze with a five-sixteenth-inch 
chisel, taking care not to bruise the edge of the mortises. The mor- 
tises should be smoothed on the sides a little with a chisel, but not 
pared wider, or they will be too wide for tenons, A mortise should al- 
wavs be filled for its whole depth, otherwise the glue will not take hold. 

Now we have to draw in the rails aud stretchers—first of all for the 
two ends, as they are cramped together first. Draw in the two end rails 
sixteen inches long between the shoulders; this will give two tenons 


one and a half inches long. Draw in the back rail and the two front 
rails over and under the drawers, thirty-two inches long. This draw- 
ing-in means marking them across with square and cutting-knife for 
shouldering. Place the two end rails, edees up, on the beneh, mark 
off sixteen inches, and square both across; then from these lines square 
and mark both sides of each rail, The cutting-knife is best for this 
marking, making a good deep eut, which serves as a channel or guide for 
the dovetail saw. 

Though the shoulders of the five-inch rails are square across, it will be 
evident that the shoulders of the stretchers (A, Fig. 2) are bevelled, avis- 
ing from the taper on the feet or legs, and the stretcher is also some- 
what longer than the rail, Now to find this length and this bevel, pro- 
ceed as follows: To find the length, place a pair of the legs together, 
with a hand-screw at top, mortises togethers at the stretcher mortise 
they will be apart about three-quarters of an inch, and this is the extra 
Jength over the rails. To find the bevel, square acruss any part of 
the taper of a leg from the outer face with bench square and pencil, 
and with a bevel square or bevel stock set the blade to this line. The 
stock being on the inner or taper side of the leg, the bevel thus found 
is that for stretcher shoulders, the bevel stock being worked from the 
upper edge of the stretcher. The shoulders being marked, shift the 
head of mortise gauge one-eighth inch nearer the spikes, and gauge rails 
and stretchers from the outer face. Thus they will be one-eighth inch 
within the surface of the legs when cramped together. 

For the rail under the drawer, this is flush with the legs, and must be 
gauged same as the mortises, then shifted to fit the second or in- 
ner mortise (see Fig. 6). For this reason the rails and legs should be 
guuged together, as it saves time and shifting of the gange. The shoul- 
ders are cut in with dovetail saw, and the tenons are ripped with a tenon 
saw, Then the rails have a piece cut out for the bridge in the mortises, 
anda rebate of one inch at the upper edge, which will leave two tenons a 
little over one and a halfinches broad. They should bea little less in length 
than the depth of mortises ; this will be easily ascertained with the foot- 
rule. The tenoning being finished, the two stretchers (A, Fig, 2) are to 
be mortised for long stretchers (B, Fig. 1). These mortises are shown 
at A, Fig. 2, where the tenons come through and ave wedged. The long 
stretchers are six inches apart, and the mortising is exactly as that for 
the rail below the drawers where Ict into legs, and also at the division 
between the drawers, This being done, the inside of the legs is to be 
hand-planed and saud-papered, as also the face of five-ineh rails and 
stretchers all round. Now the ends are ready to cramp together. Cut 
a Jittle off the corner of each tenon, and see that they enter their re- 
spective mortises before gluing. 

All being ready, the glue should be somewhat thin, and while one 
heats the tenons at a fire, another puts glue in the mortises with a bit 
of lath. A very little glue will do on the tenons. The object of heat- 
ing is to prevent the glue getting chilled. In cramping up, protect 
the work with bits of wood under the jaws of the cramps. When 
cramped, see that it is square by gauging with a rod from corner to cor- 
ner diagonally between stretcher and rail, Also see that it is out of 
twist. Place a straightedge across the two legs; the straight-edge 
should touch the legs on the whole of their breadth—then they will not 
be in winding. 

We have now got the two ends of the kitchen table framed together. 
Our next operation is to fill ip the two ends for drawer guides. This 
consists of a piece of wood two inches broad, and thick enough to flush 
the table feet, or legs more properly, fitted in between the legs and elued 
to the rails, being kept flush with the bottom edge of rail. These should 
be fixed down with hand-screws, and laid aside for an hour or so, after 
which they are planed straight and flush with the legs, testing them 
with the straight-edge. The tops of the two front legs are now to be cut 
off flush with the edge of the rails and planed ; then the three-quarter-inch 
rail over the drawers is drawn in same length as that under, and a dovetail 
made on cach end about one and a qtarter inches long, These dovetails are 
drawn on the tops of the legs, and then cut out to the depth required, 
namely, three-quarters of an inch. The space from this to the two mortises 
under the drawer is the length to make the short upright division, or fore- 
edge between the drawers, This has a double tenon each end, same as for 
the stretchers, the two rails being mortised to receive it (see Fig. 7), which, 
is the frame without drawers or top. Now the rail below the drawers is to. 
be mortised to receive the cross rail, A (see Fig. 7), which is a rest for both, 
drawers, It is three inches broad, and the same thickness as front rail. 
The one end is tenoned to enter the front rail, while the opposite or 
back end has a dovetail, and is let in flush into the under edge of the 
back rail; its position is, of course, from front to back, and in the centre: 
of the frame. ; 

The mortise and tenon being prepared, the proper length of this raib 
will be found when the frame is cramped up and stvod on its legs. 
Now we have to find the length of the long stretchers. For this pur- 
pose place the two ends together, with the mortises toward each others. 
catch them ina hand-screw at top, when you can measure the gap be- 
tween the end stretchers, and this is the length that the long stretchers. 
are to be in excess of the rails at back and front. Tenon the Jong. 
stretchers to fit the wortises in cross ones; and all mortising and ten- 
oning being done, hand-plane all the parts that can not afterward be: 
reached before gluing up. Being now ready to glue the frame up, set. 
acramp to about three feet two inches, which will allow of two pieces 
of wood to protect the job. The back rail, front rail below drawer, 
and two long stretchers are all to receive glue, and be fitted in 
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their places at once. Insert them all into one end, first with the hands, 
then turn them over and insert them in the other end; now rap them 
nearly home with a piece of wood anda hammer; then apply the cramp. 
It is almost necessary for two persons to be at this part of the job, one 
heating tenons, and afterward assisting with the cramp. Cramp all the 
shoulders close, wedging the long stretchers with the cramp in the cen- 
tre between them. 

Now you have to glue and insert the short upright rail between the 
drawers, then above this the rail with two dovetails; press the short 
upright home with a small cramp or a hand-screw on either side of the 
projecting tenons, and drive in wedges as explained in gluing the long 
stretchers. Now rap home the dovetailed ends, and drive a two-inch 
nail through them into each ieg. 
You will now find the correct length 
of the rail across the centre, which 
fit by dovetailing into back rail. 
Now make two bearing fillets one 
inch square, and nail them inside of 
each end and level with the front 
rail, when they will be on the same 
level with the centre-bearing rail, 
and support the drawers properly 
on both sides. The two drawers are 
to be made; the fronts are seven- 
eighths of an inch thick, and are fit- 
ted closely into the apertures to re- 
ceive them. Mark the front on the 
outside thus, A, when vou will al- 
ways know the end to be kept upper- 
most. Plane the bottom edge first, 
then make one end square, assuming 
that the aperture is square, or, more 
properly speaking, rectangular, Now 
place the front against the aper- 
ture, with the squared end in its place, and draw the other on the inside 
with drawpoint. Saw off and square this end with the plane on the 
shooting-board. Ilaving got the ends to the exact length, place the 
front against the aperture again, letting the lower edge enter a little 
way. Draw again along the upper edge inside, and plane down to this 
mark. These fronts should be fitted tight, and at present it is sufficient 
if they just enter. Cut out four sides of five-eighth-inch wood, dress 
and square the ends, on the shooting-board one-half inch shorter than 
the width from face of rail to inside of back rail. These four sides 
may be at present a little broader than the finished side. Groove the 
sides and front with a drawer-bottom plane, and make two backs ex- 
actly same length as fronts, and one inch narrower; these are also 
five-cighths of an inch thick, and 
have no grooves like the sides have. 
Now, being ready to dovetail, set 
the cutting-gauge to a shaving less 
than the thickness of sides; gauge 
all the pieces with this—the fronts 
on the inner face and also on the 
end wood, gauging from the inside; 
then the backs and sides cn both 
sides. Now mark on the fronts four 
pins as in Fig. 8 enlarged, and on 
the backs three pins as in Fig. 9 en- 
larged, cutting down to the gauge 
lines. For dovetailing, the chisels 
must be thin and sharp, and they 
are struck with the wooden mallet. 
The backs are cut from both sides, 
as is all through dovetailing, while 
the fronts are only cut to a depth of 
five-eighths of an inch. 

To draw the sides for dovetail- 
ing: Place a pair of sides in position, 





Fig. 3. 





groove to groove (see Fig. 10 enlarged) and, taking a 
front, stand on the end of the side flush with gauge 
line, and flush on grooved edge. See also Fig. 10; draw 
close to each pin with the drawpoint, reverse the front, 
and draw on other side same way. Now turn the sides 
end for end, and draw the backs in the same way, hav- 
ing each back marked so that you make no mistake 
when fitting the drawers together. You will observe by 
Fig. 11 enlarged that in drawing the back pins the back 
is placed even with the groove in the side, as the bot- 
tom slips in under it—in other words, the groove in the 
sides is clear of the back to receive the bottom. Now 
the pieces to be taken out of the sides are to be ripped 
with a dovetail saw, and cut out with a three-eighth-inch 
chisel; these pieces are three at the back end and two 
at the front, with the two corners cut out, as shown 
in Fig.12. In dovetailing it must be observed that the 
thickness taken by the cut of the saw must come off 
the piece to be cut out—in other words, the piece cut 
out is exactly the portion within the drawpoint lines, so 
that the pins from which they were drawn will fit exact- 
ly into the openings thus made. In through dovetail- 
ing, which is cut from both sides, the chisel is inclined slightly to cus 
inward (see Fig. 13), which allows the sharp edges to come closely and 
neatly against the adjoining part when glued up; this is called making 
it “Jean” in the centre. The same remark applies in dovetails, not 
through, as on the drawer fronts, which are slightly “Jean” at the bot- 
tom both ways—that is, both from face to end. 

The dovetails should be cleaned neatly out with narrow chisels, and 
the corners of the 
sides pared, aft- 
er sawing off, to 
the gauge lines. 
Thedrawer stuff, 
all dovetailed, 
has to be planed 
on the inside and 
sand - papered ;, 
then try if the 
fronts and backs 
enter their re- 
spective sides ; 
after which glue 
them as follows, 
and this rule will 
hold good in all 
work of a similar kind: Take a drawer front and the corresponding side, 
put some glue with a small brush into the recesses in end of front, tak- 
ing care to allow none to get on the inner face; now put a little on 
the end wood of the side and on the two cut-out corners; stand the 
front on the bench, glued end up, enter the side, and rap it home with 
hammer and a bit of wood; now turn it over on the bench, the side 
standing vertically, see that the junction inside is perfectly close, apply 
a large square inside, and press the side to agree with the square. 
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This done, take the back belonging to this drawer, put glue on the pins 
to enter this same side, enter it, and rap home as with the front. Now 
glue the remaining end of front and back, and rap on the remaining 
side. See that the inside junctions are all close. Lav the drawer flat 
down on the bench, and square it with a foot-rule, applied from corner 
to corner. 

Both drawers being glued, lay them aside and prepare the bottoma 
These are of three-eighth-inch wood, and if not broad enough may be 
joined with three-eighth-inch match ploughs. To do this jointing mark 


the best side of each piece, place 


in the bench-vise lug with 


marked side next you, plane 
straight with half-long. It is 
usual to work the feather in the 
narrower piece if there is a 
broad and a narrow, and it is 
also usual to work the feather 
first. The groove and feather 
made, rap the joint up dry to 
seeitisclose. If itisa perfect 
joint, use thin glue made by 
dipping the brush in the boiler 
of glue-pot. Apply the glue 
quickly with one stroke of 
brush, and rap the pieces to- 
gether smartly with a mallet; 
when this is done smartly 
they will need no cramping. 
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When gluing of the bottoms 
is set, plane up both sides with 
half-long. Plane one edge and 
one eud squared to each other. 
Now hand-plane inside of each 
bottom. Next take the drawer 
bottom — plane, and make a 
gauge by running a groove ina 
piece of wood four inches or 
five inches long. Lay the bot- 
toms face down on the bench, 
and bevel the edges now upper- 
most for about one and a half 
inches inward, bringing the 


piece of board across the bench, catch the drawer in the bench 
lug, and let the side rest upon this board. Plane both sides and 
try into frame: when they push in with an easy motion, but not 
loose enough to shake, then they may be hand-planed, the back 
dressed off, and the front planed to stand even with the face 
of the frame. Now they must be stopped at the back by gluing 
small pieces of wood to the back rail. Push the drawer in an 
eighth of an inch beyond the face of the frame, and fit the bits 
of wood in the space left at the back. A guiding fillet is also 
to be fitted between the two drawers, and 
running from the short upright to the 
back ; this should not be too tight. The 
drawers should pull out and in easily, 
and without sticking or shaking. The 





thickness down to the size of drawer fronts are often veneered with 

ee ; Fig. 13. ot Re Ps ee nee 
ee as groove in gauge (see Fig. 14), mahogany, which improves the appear- 
meen in which G is the gauge and B ance of these tables. If you wish to do 
the bottom. this, teeth the two fronts and lay the veneer with a caul, glue both 


When this is done on front edge and one end, find the length to cut | fronts, and heat the caul both sides; place it on one front, and turn the 
the bottom by, placing one corner in the groove at back of the drawer; | other over upon it, and apply hand-serews. 
mark at the bottom of opposite groove. From this mark cut the bot- The table frame is now to be cleaned off with the hand-plane in all 
tom to the square, and bevel the back to fit gauge as before, sand-paper | its parts, the tops of the back legs cut . 
the bottoms inside, and before driving them into their places try that | off, and the upper edges of rails planed 
they enter both grooves by inserting the bottom, both back and front | to receive the top. This frame is three OR See 
edges, because, if wider at the back, they will burst or split the sides. | feet long by one foot eight inches 
All being correct, drive them down gently with mallet, and see that they | broad, and the top three feet six inches 
enter the groove in the front to the full depth; see also that the sides | by one foot ten inches. It is planed Fa. 14. 
are perfectly straight and not bulged in the middle. Now you have to | both sides with half-long and squared, 
block the bottoms by gluing on | then it is nailed down to frame at back and ends; the front is fastened 
fillets three-quarters of an inch | by four screws passing upward through the rail over the drawers. After 
broad and half an inch thick. | this the top is planed flat to agree with a straight-edge, then hand-planed 
These are fitted to the drawers | and sand-papered; each corner is rounded off and sand-papered. The 
along the bottom and side, and nail holes in the top are to be stopped with a 
must be bevelled to the re- bit of white putty. Now the bottoms of the 
quired angle. They are well legs are to be cut all to the same length. Turn 
glued and rubbed in with a mo- the table feet up, take two straight-edges, and 
tion the lengthway, when they place one across each pair of feet; the eye will 
will take hold. If they do not lie close along their length, cut them into at once detect whether the legs are all one 
‘two or more pieces before gluing. Two or three short blockings of this length or not. Cut a little off the foot that car- 
kind are also to be glued on behind the front; these may be three or ries the straight-edge too high. If the drawer 
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four inches apart, whereas those on the’ sides are continuous, being para fronts are veneered they require French polish- 
subject to wear in after-use. These blockings should harden for six or ing; then bore a five-eighths of an inch hole in 
‘seven hours, after which drive three nails about one and a quarter of | the centre of each for a two-and-a-quarter inch patent zebra knob; this 
an inch long through the bottom into the back. is shown in section Fig. 15. Now our table is completed. It may be 


Now fit the drawers to the table frame by planing with jack and half- | painted any color and ornamented in various ways; but that we leave 
Jong. First reduce the breadth of the sides to enter easily, then place a | to the artistic skill of the maker. 
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THREE BLACK CROWS. 


Tiree black crows—Caw! Caw! Caw !— 


Mr. Crow, Mrs. Crow, and Miss Crow, their daughter, 


Feeling sad that summer's fled—Caw! Caw! 


lave come to stand and weep awhile beside the flowing water. 


OUR POST-OFFICE BOX. 


San Jose, Cattrorntia, 


Tama little girl who has lived all her life in the 
city of San Jose, a beautiful little place about fif- 
ty miles from San Francisco. Ihave taken Har- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ever since l can remember, 
and read most of the stories published in it. 
“Toby Tyler” and * Our Little Dunee” are my 
favorites, though [ did almost ery when “ Nan” 
Was finished, 

In the surnmer nearly every one here goes to 
the coast. Many families spend the summer in 
their cottages at Soquel and Monterey. Some 

refer Pacific Grove. where the fresh sea-breeze 

lows through a grand forest of pine-trees and 
the water is brought down from the head of the 
Carmel River. My mother having been an in- 
valid for many years, and unable to take me on 
such trips, I generally spend a few weeks of my 
summer vacation in the Santa Cruz mountains. 

While [ was there this summer, a friend made 
me a present of about forty-five birds’ eges, all 
different; but, unfortunately, after I returned 
home my baby-nephew got at my box and broke 
several of them, including a little humming-bird's 
egg. the smallest and one of the most highly 
prized of all. 

But what [ started to tell you about was my 
little pet rabbit Bobby, which was also given to 
me at the same time and place. Ile hud been 
caught while young, and tamed, and was about 
the size of a large rat. I brought him home ina 
cage which was made for the oecasion, and as 
he did no harm [let him run all around the house, 
only putting him in his cage at night, and some- 
times forgetting even that: but I afterward 
greatly regretted my forgetfulness, He would 
stand upon his hind-feet and beg likea little dog 
when he wanted something to eat. He would 
eat a little of almost everything, but not mach 
of anything except the young tender leaves of 
lettuce. Sometimes, while munching his food, he 
would roll himself up like a ball of gray worsted 
With the addition ofa head and ears. He would 
often stand on his hind-legs and play witha pock- 
et-handkerchief held almost out of his reach. 
But alas for poor little Bobby! One night. after 
a day of unusual playfulness (I had forgotten to 

ut him in his cage that evening), he awoke me 

y climbing into the springs of my bed, and the 
next morning he lay dead just outside of my door. 
My father thought he must have hurt himself 
amony the twisted wires. My mother made some 
verses, Which she says the Postmistress may pub- 
lish if she chooses. Eva M. 

Thanks, dear, for your letter and for mamma's 
poem. There is room, however, for only one 
Stanza about your cunning pet. 

We loved him for his dainty ways. 
Ilis beauty. and his woodland irth: 
He linked our hearts to Nature's own— 
The wild, the free, the pure of earth. 















Beaurort, Soumt Caroutsa. 
I would have written before, but did not have 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


have a 


years old. I[ 
much; 
gave her a present, 


to have a present too. 


fice Box. 


two little 

named Fiddleand Dut. 

Your little friend, 
ANNA BEAUForT B. 


published, and would 


along 


id. We all 


y Tyler” and “Mr. 


Stubbs’s Brother.” I 
enjoy Our 


greally 


Post - office Box. Al- 


most every one speaks 
We 


of his or her pets. 
ae four birds, and 
a 


Caw !— names. 


we have a cow named Lillie, a calf named Daisy, 
and a dog named Toby Tyler. 
happy family. I think Fanchon is a very pretty 
name for a calf or almost any other kind of pet. 
T must close now, or my letter will be too long. 
With love to the Postmistress, HALLIE. 


Prairie Bird might suit the nameless pet. But 


where do you live, Hallie dear? Always, girlies, 


write your full post-office address at the begin- 


ning of your letters. 





DEAR PostTMISTRESs,—I never saw a letter of 


mine in print, so please give this a place. What 
can Ido to make poor little Eddie Smith happy ? 
My home ts in Auburn, Alabama. Here we raise 
cottonand sugar-cane. Would he like some cane 
to eat, and to see some cotton? I can send him 
some. I willtry to get children to take Harren’s 
YounG Peopve, for [ like it so much. I wonder 
if any of your children will write to me? 
K. C. Broun. 
T think Eddie would be charmed to have some 


sugar-cane. 


Lenox, MasgacuurRtts. 


We are two little boys, nine and ten years old, 
named Georgie and Willie. There is a large 
fresh-water lake by our house, and papa has 
a steam-yacht. Papa has just bought us two 
three-quarter-bred mustangs, and we can jumpa 
three-foot hurdle. The last thing that happened 
to us was, we were tipped over in our cat-boat, 
and swama half-mile to shore. We look forward 
to the delightful skating on the lake with great 
pleasure. Last winter our father shot a bear, the 
only one shot for several years. 

GEORGE AND WILLIE H. 





ATHENS, ALADAMA. 


It has been a long time since I have written to 
you, and Iam so constant a reader of HARPER'S 
YounG Peop.e, having been a subseriber from 
its first number, that at least once a year I must 
write and tell you how I enjoy it and what I 
have been doing. My grandfather, Hon. Luke 
Pryor, being a member of this Congress, I had 
the privilege of visiting Washington city, and al- 
though rather young, I saw things there that 
have made a lasting impression. I visited all the 
places of note, among them the Washington Mon- 
ument. Your sketch of it in Youne Prope of 
September 10 was good, and a true description. 
I was inside of it the middle of June, on a very 
warm day, but in the monument it was quite 
cool. I was introduced to a number of noted 
men, and visited the Capitol often. WuL S. P. 


Minariores, Perv, Soutrn Avenica, 


We are living in this place. which is near the 
sea. at a distance of four miles from Lima, the 
capital. To get tothe shore we have to go down 
a steep place called the“ Bajada’’: it bas hills on 
each side, and when you get down further the 
rocks are covered with ferns, which look beauti- 
ful. Sometimes we go down on donkeys, but 


and our baby is going 


I enjoy reading the 
letters in the Post-of- 
I have a 
lovely doll; her name 
isSada. I willtell you 
about my pets. Ihave 
puppies 


We have taken this 
paper since it was first 


not know how to get 
without it. I 
think Mrs. Lucy C Lil- 
lie's stories are splen- 
d took a 
erect interest in ‘* To- 
dy 


except one have 
Can you sug- 
gest a name for the 
fourth? He is a beau- 
tifal warbler, sent us 
from Michigan. Then 


I think we havea 


VOLUME Y, 


ee 


time. Iam nine years 
old, and we live in the 
town of Beaufort. I 
little sister 
three weeks old and 
a little brother seven 
oO to 
school, and like it very 
my teacher’s 
name is Miss Sada. It 
was mamma’s birth- 
day yesterday, and I 


they are so stubborn. The other day we went to 
another little place called Buranco, which ix two 
miles from here. My six brothers went ina curt, 
and a friend of ours went on a donkey with me. 
and my sister Mamie and one of the boys went 
on another. I hope the boys and girls of tie 
United States don’t know anything about battles 
and skirmishes. We had one last Wednesdiy, te 
tween Generals Caceres und Iglesias. There was 
a good deal of shooting in Lima, and a great 
many people were shot. Our cook could net 
come down, because there were no trains. We 
take Harper’s Youne Peorre, and like it very 
much. We have adog,a cat. two canuries, some 
guinea-pigs, and pigeons. I hope this letter will 

e good enough to print. Lam twelve years oid. 

Carnie C. Bb. 





Maprsowv, Wiacowaiy, 


Dear Postmistress,—I am another of your In- 
valid children. Isaw both the letters from Eddie 
Smith’s mamma, and as he had such geod luck in 
getting correspondents, I thought. 1 would 
mine. I was very badly injured by a fall three 
years ago, and have never been well since. and 
don’t know that I ever shall be. I have had 
all kinds of things done to my back and side— 
worn braces, plasters, etc., and taken bottles 
and bottles of medicine, but am not much bet- 
ter. The trouble in the bone has been cured, 
but the nerves and muscles are fearfully sore; 
there is some danger of the spinal cord being 
affected. I have other troubles besides. My 
stomich is so weak I can hardly eat anything; 
so will some of the Little Tlousekeepers pleuse 
send some good receipts for an invalid’s food? 
I can eat nothing with fruit or vegetables or 
any high seasoning in it, and no cake or pastry. 
I very often feel as cross as a bear, but try and 
get over it. I can walk around the house and 
go very short distances, but I can not ride at 
all, and would enjoy hearing from all of the 
dear girls and boys who can spare time to write 
toa stranger. I am fifteen, and will enjoy a Jet- 
ter from any one between the ages of five and 
twenty. I have a large collection of Specimens, 
and want to have a shelf that I may call my Har- 
per’s Young People shelf. I shall be glad to re 
ceive contributions for my collection from the 
readers of the Post-office Box. and will try and 
return the favor by sending some postmarka, ad- 
vertising cards. stamps, or odd stones and cry: 
tuls from Madison. State what you want; I will 
try and answer all your letters when I feel able. 
I have about eight dollars’ worth of unused in- 
ternal revenue stamps and about five dollars’ 
worth of used that I would like to exchange for 
curiosities. NELLIE, 

708 North Park Avenue, Chicago, Dlinois. 


BEEFSTFAK For INVALIDS.—Cut all the fat from 
a beefsteak, and ee the lean part very finely. 
Make into balls. and broil them on the gridiron. 
When done, sprinkle them with pepper and salt, 
and serve piping hot. NELLIE. 


T hope Nellie may receive a few answers to her 
letter. If adi the young people should write. J 
fear she would be puzzled how to reply to so 
many. Thanks for the receipt. Some good re 
ceipts for invalids’ food shall be given soon. 





Somerset, Pexwaycivasta. 

We are spending the summer in a little mount- 
ain town called Somerset, and in the winter live 
in Philadelphia. We like it here very much. for 
there are such lovely walks and drives. One of 
the walks is out to a place called Breakneck, 
which is about three miles from town. There 
are some large rocks, very high, and as smoath 
as the wall, covered with beautiful moss and 
ferns. The path at one place is like a narrow 
hall, just wide enough to walk through. There 
are also four small caves. The way the rocks 
got their name was this: Long ago, before the 
railroad was built, there used to be a publie road 
on top of the rocks, and a man was riding home 
on horseback one night, when his horse stum- 
bled, and they both fell over the rocks and bruke 
their necks. We saw the place where they were 
buried—just where they fell over, I su ppose, 

Beasie S. G. 





Camnen, Mixaiserpry, 

I have been taking Harren’s Youna Prore for 
three years, and I like it very much indeed. [It 
ulways comes on Friday, and I hurry home from 
school to get it. Then after tea my mother reads 
it to us.and we have fine times. My little sister 
listens until she gets so sleepy her eyes 2ill shut, 
but mine are wide open until the last story is 
read. I have no brother, and bat one sister. 
Dear Postmistress, ] am one of the boys that HH. 
W.’s Australiun letter pleased: not that lam a 
cruel boy either, but I have always loved to hear 
of that wonderful country. I would be so glad 
if H. W. would correspond with me; do you sup- 
pose he would? I have only four pets, all cats: 
one of them. Tom, is thirteen years old. I had 
such a smart dog, but some one potfsoned him. 
Muscadines are ripening fast; I went with some 
friends last Saturday to get some. I liked the 
story “ Left Behind’’ so much; my name js Paul, 
too, but I hope I'll neveribe so unfortunate 33 
Paul Weston was) PaUL Ciayrtoy. 
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Granpd Jesctios, Cororabo. 


I don't blame Edith’s grandpa for not liking 
the kitty that killed his birds. Our kitty killed 
my birds a few weeks ago—dear birds that we 
had brought away from [ndiana with us, nearly 
two thousand miles. I live on the Grand River, 
among the big cottonwood-trees, and there are 
a great many pretty birds which sing about our 
house, but [liked our own little birdies best. I 
wonder if the little bovs and gitls who read your 
paper ever heard of this place? [know that not 
many of them ever saw it, for the Indians were 
driven from here not quite three years ago. I 
came here one year ago last April to live with 
my papa. who came here for his health. Ile is a 
civil engineer. and is making irrigating canals to 
water the crops, for it never rains here enough 
to make things grow. They have made one very 
large one that has taken them nearly two years 
to complete. The river came up higher this sum- 
mer when the snow melted from the mountains 
than was ever known before; it destroyed all our 
garden. but we have a large field of oats which 
is beantiful. Thereare a great many melons and 
nice things to eat raised in this valley this sum- 
mer. The climate is delightful here; the sun 
shines very warm in summer. but a cool breeze 
from the mountains makes it always pleasant. 
It never snows much in winters; when it does, 
the snow never lies on the ground longer than a 
few hours. T went to school ina cabin last win- 
ter to my aunt, with whom I live. My mamma 
is dead. I shall go to school to my aunt again 
this year: they are building a fine school-house, 
and [ think we will have a good school: it will 
begin next month. I[ would like to tell you a 
great many things about this strange country, 
about the Indians I saw on their beautiful ponies, 
and about my pretty dolly. Iam eight years old. 

LitTLe NELL, 





Kacamazoo, Micutcan, 
I thought that I would write to von again. I 
began to ge to school last Monday. Estudy arith- 
metic, spelling, grammar, reading. geography, 
writing. and singing, and I take piano lessons, 
My teacher’s name is Miss N.3; she is very kind, 
and I like herverymuch. Iam eleven years old. 
I have only one pet, and that is a horse; her 
name is Pet. She is very gentle. We think she 
is the best horse that we ever saw. The State 
Fair is to be held here this fall. and perhaps [may 

attend it. I must stop now and say good-by. 
MABEL P. 





Beverry, Massacucsetts. 


Tama little girl almost seven years old. Ihave 
a bird named Dick. My papa has some hens, and 
I feed them. 1 go to school, and am learning to 
read, spell, draw, and sing. IT have three dolls ; 
their names are Minnie, Bessie,and Alice. I live 
near the beach. and often go there with mamma 
to play in the sand and pick up pretty shells. I 
like Harprenr’s YoUNG PEopLE very much. Matn- 
ma said I might write to you. and perhaps you 
would print my letter. Won't you. please? As 
IT have never written with pen and ink, mamma 
has written this for me. A.M. L. 





MaRseirvars, Iniinars, 
Tam elevén years old, T haven't seen any let- 
ters written from this place, so [ thought I would 
write one. I haven't taken this paper one year 
yet. Tliked ‘ Left Behind” and * The Ice Queen” 
very much. IT live with my sister; she has a lit- 
tle girl seven years old and a little boy four. I 
never wrote before, and I hope you will print 

this letter. MaGcare M. W. 


Pass Curistias, Mrississippr 
Tam a little girl eleven years old. [have three 
brothers—Jobn, Archie, and Robbie. J have not 
taken Ifarren’s YouNG Peoriy long, but like it 
very much. I have a good many pets—calves, a 
colt, a cat, a canary. and a redbird. Tiftveon the 
sea-shore. My father has a fine orange grove, 
and in the spring I know you would like to see 
the trees filled with white blossoms, and in the 
fall with golden fruit. I have tried the Little 
Housekeepers’ receipt for cookies, and like it 

very much. Mamie B. 





Rocuester, New York. 
Iam a Jarge girl fifteen years old. I do not 
take Harren’s YounG Preopie, but a dear friend 
of mine allows me to read it. and [ think it is 
a charming paper. I like add the stories. My 
favorite authors are James Otis and Mrs, Lillie. 
Tenjoy reading the letters in the Post-office Box. 
T have three sisters and two brothers. [I have no 
vets. T had a eanary, but it died. With much 

ove to the Postmistress. Eu™a B. W. 





Sanrorp, OnasSce County, Fronipa. 

When T wrote to you before, [lived at Jackson- 
Ville, a thriving city on the St. Johns River. San- 
ford is two hundred miles south of Jacksonville, 
The town borders on Lake Monroe. a beautiful 
sheet of water, which abounds in alligators as 
well as trout and bream. The lake is about ten 
miles long and five miles wide. There is splendid 
hunting around here. Sanford has about two 
thousand inhabitants, though the town is quite 
crowded in the winter. 


i ees ee = 
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On the other side of the lake, directly opposite 
Sanford. is the town of Enterprise, where Mr. EF. 
De Bary has a tine winter residence. and, I believe, 
the Jargest and most beautiful orange grove in 
the State. It has beautiful walks and drives all 
through it. The famous Belair Grove is only 
three miles from Sanford; it is the property of 
General Sanford, the founder of this town, I 
fear that I have already taken too much space 
in the dear little Post-office Box, so adieu from 
your steadfast friend and constant reader, 

St. E_mo B. G. 


Agnes: You may send your story, and the Post- 
mistress will give you her opinion with regard to 
it.—Ida: All readers of I[aAnPeR’s YouNG PEOPLE 
are invited to send original puzzles and enigmas 
to be used in the column of Puzzles from Young 
Contributors. 





TO THE LITTLE NOUSEKEEPERS. 


Now. Little Housekeepers, are you ready for 
whatever the Postmistress may be about to pro- 
pose? Will you listen, and trust her just as you 
do your favorite aunty--the one who always 
knows the prettiest stories and the most delight- 
ful games? And will you join hands and help 
her to make the Little Housekeepers’ Associa- 
tion quite worthy of Harrer’s YounG Prope 
and this dear Post-office Box? 

Of course you will. You are to be depended 
upon for work as well as for play, aren’t you, 
dears ? 

The Postmistress wants the Little Housekeep- 
ers to join together and form little clubs wherev- 
er I[anprer’s YouNG Propie has a circle of read- 
ers. Any girl or boy who chooses may proceed 
to find members who wil] join a pleasant little 
society. Which shall meet qt least once a fort- 
night at some central place. The school-room 
at recess will be a good place for the first steps, 
but when you are ready to organize T think you 
would do well to meet at the home of some 
friend. Three members shall be enough to form 
a club, but six will be better, and ten or a dozen 
better still. The more the merrier. 

Choose a motto and elect a president, and send 
the motto and the president’s name on a slip of 
paper by themselves, quite separate from any let- 
ter, to the Postmistress. The names of all presi- 
dents shall be published in the Post-office Box. 

Tt shall be the duty of the president once a 
month to write to the Postmistress and tell her 
what the Little Housekeepers are doing. If they 
meet as cooking clubs, or sewing circles, or 
sweeping classes—a sweeping class would be 
fun, and, believe me, very few persons know 
what a fine art it is to sweep gracefully—what- 
ever they meet to do, of that the president must 
write a report, some mention of which will be 
made in the Post-office Box. 

Some good receipts will be given from time to 
time, and the Little Housekeepers must begin 
the winter campaign in real earnest. 


PUZZLES FROM YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 


No. 1. 
THREE ENIGMAS. 
1.—My first isin kneel, but not in bow. 
My second is in permit, but not in allow. 
My third is in frolic. but not In play. 
My fourth is in carriage, but not in sleigh. 
My fifth is in rapture, but not in delight. 
My sixth is in stairs, but not in flight. 
My seventh is in eagle, but not in bird. 
My eighth is in buffalo, but not in herd, 
My ninth is in leather and also in strap. 
My whole is a lake that you'll find on the 
nap. VIOLET AND LILY. 


2.—T am in chain. but not in fetter. 
In epistle, not in letter. 
In your mitten, not your glove. 
In your kiss, not in your love. 
Jam always seen in river, 
And in shiver, too in quiver. 
Not in cold and not in warm, 
In Hightning, not in storm. 
In Minnie, not in Bess. 
In Jntia, not in Therese. 
In Riehard. not in John. 
In no staff to lean upon. 
In no cruteh, but in stick, 
Whether small it be or thick. 
I'm in ice and not in snow 3 
Tn the drift, not in the floe. 
In the torrid and the frigid 
Zones you find me, looking rigid. 
In the mountain [am seen. 
Tn voleano Pye not been. 
Winter holds me, also spring. 
And [’m in the bird’s swift wing. 


Tam never in a flower, 

Jn a second, nor an hour; 

But the minutes to me look, 

And the title of the book 

Can hot get alone without me, 

Though the volumes scorn and flout me. 
Lovely little Isabel 

Likes me always very well, 

But fm not of use to Nell. 

Can you tell my hame aud place, 


For I come of uncient race ? M. M. 


3.—My first is in pie. but not in dough. 
My second is in dive, but not in row. 
My third is in old. but not in new. 
My fourth is in rain, but not in dew. 
My fifth is in marry, but not in elope. 
My whole is the name of a fumous ait F 
¢ 





No. 2. 
TWO HALF SQUARES. 


1.—1. Distinguishes food. 2. A part in music. 
3.A lowly home. 4. A preposition. 5. A Jetter. 


2—1. The home of the intellect. 2. Renefits 
crops. 3. Always around us. 4. A preposition. 
5. A letter. Ss. LL. G. 


No. 3. 
TWO DIAMONDS. 


2 Before a door. 3. Pouted. 4. 
5. To vex. 6. A river in Scot- 


1.—1. A letter. 
A great painter. 
land. 7. A letter. 

2—1. A letter. 2. A wager. 3. Something on 
which flesh is built. 4. A commander. 5. Brief 
and comprehensive. 6. A Scottish expression. 
7. A letter. S. H. G. 


No. 4. 
CHARADE. 
My first is the name of a tyrant. 
My second is part of a wheel. 
My third isa liquor. 
And what is my whole ? 
GEORGE A. OSMUN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 256. 


No. 1.— M artine T 
I mitato R 
C icer O 
A daman T 
Woursa W 
B ravad O 
E ch O 
R Oo D 
No. 2.-— Wild-rose, Choir. 
No, 3.— Fy, L SN A P 
IDEA NAV E 
LEN T A VER 
LATE PERT 
No. 4.— 
M P H 
: TEA SA Y EON 
MEAN T PAPER HORUS 
AN T YES NUT 
y' R S 
No. 5.— Hand-cuff. 





Correct. answers to puzzles have been received 
from Philip Coats, Eva Bellows, Ida Emma ITle- 
quembourg, Charlie Davis, Ida M., Bob, Jean G., 
Gypsey J. P., Lewis B. Jones, H. D. Kensett, 
Florence and Rosa, Stella Sweet, Emma West, 
and Theodore Fredericks. 


The solution to “The Button Puzzle.” on page 
"h2 of No. 256. is as follows: Bend the leather so 
as to enable you to draw the tongue through the 
hole. The tongue will then form a loop behind. 
Pass one of the buttons through the loop made 
by the tongue. ‘The tongue must be Jong enough 
to makea loop that the button will go through— 
z.¢€.. the tongue-slits must be rather more than 
twice the diameter of a button. 





[For EXCHANGES, see 2d_and 3d pages of cover.} 
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WAKULLA.* 
BY KIRK MUNROE. 


CHartTerR VIII.—(Continued.) 
HOUSE-CLEANING, AND MORE MYSTERIES. | 


HE next day being Sunday, every member of the little 
community was prepared to enjoy a well-earned rest. 
During the morning they all crossed the river to the vil- 
lage, leaving ‘‘Go Bang” closed, and unprotected save by 
Bruce, as the children had named the wounded dog. 

In the village they found the little church closed and 
empty; so they went to the house of Mr. Bevil, whom they 
found at home, and who introduced them to his family. 
Mrs. Bevil expressed great pleasure at meeting Mrs. Elmer, 
and apologized for not having called; and Ruth was de- 
lighted to find that the eldest ‘of the three Bevil children 
was a girl of about her own age, named Grace. 

In reply to Mr. Elmer’s inquiries, the Bevils said that 
no recular services were held in the chureh, and that it 
was only opened when some preacher happened to visit 
them. 

Mr. Elmer proposed that they should organize a Sunday- 
school, to be held in the church every Sunday, and that 
they should make a beginning that very day. 

To this the Bevils gladly consented, and two servants 
were inmimediately sent out, one to open the church and 
ring the bell, and the other to invite all the colored peo- 
ple of the place to meet there in an hour. 

Then the Elmers and the Bevils went together to the 
house of My. Carter, the other white man of the village. 
Here were two children, a girl and a boy, both younger 
than Ruth; and Mr. and Mrs. Carter readily agreed to help 
establish the Sunday-school, and promised to be at the 
church at the appointed time. 

When the Elmers entered the church they found near- 
ly fifty men, women, and children assembled, and wailing 
with eager curiosity to see what was going to be done. 
The church was as dilapidated as most of the buildings in 
the village, and many of the windows were broken. In 
that climate, where snow is unknown and frost comes but 
seldom, this made little difference, and this Sunday was 
sa warm and bright. that the breeze coming in through 
the broken windows was very refreshing. 

Mr. Elmer made a short address to the people, telling 
them that he and his family had come to live among them, 
and that he thought it would be very pleasant for them all 
to meet in that house every Sunday, for the purpose of 
studying the Bible and mutually helping each other. 
Then he asked all who were willing to help him establish 
a Sunday-school to hold up their hands, and every hand 
was Immediately raised. 

Mr. Bevil moved that Mr. Elmer be made superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school, Mr. Carter seconded the motion, 
and it was unanimously carried. 

The rest of the hour was occupied in forming classes, 
and giving out lessons to be learned for the next Sunday. 
As most of the colored people could not read, it seemed 
important that they should be taught this first, and both 
Mark and Ruth were made teachers of AB C classes com- 
posed of the younger children. 

Before the meeting closed, Mr. Bevil made some remarks, 
in which he thanked the Elmers for what they had under- 
taken, reminded the school that the next day was the first 
of a new year, and said that, as he had already told Mr. 
Elmer, the coming and settling of these strangers among 
them marked the dawn of a new era of prosperity for 
Wakulla. 

As the Elmers neared their home after Sunday-school 
they heard Bruce bark RACUeIy but when they reached it 
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they found him cowed and whimpering. His eyes wer | 
fixed upon the point of woods nearest the house, and be | 
showed signs of great fear. They also found the kitch- 
en door standing wide open, though Mrs. Elmer was cer 
tain she had fastened it before leaving. 

Again Mark thought of the ‘‘ ghoses,”’ but still he said 
nothing, and the opening of the door was finally credited 
to the wind. 

That afternoon Mr, Bevil came over to make a call, and 
was much interested in the improvements already made 
and proposed. He declared that it reminded him of old 
times, when that side of the river was inhabited by a dozen 
or more families, and when Wakulla was one of the most 
prosperous towns in the State. He showed Mr. Elmer tle 
sites of the old foundry and mills that once stood on tliat 
side of the river, and told him of the wharves that had 
lined both banks, the great cotton-presses, and the many 
vessels that used to fill the stream from bank to bank as 
they lay awaiting their loads of cotton. In those daysa 
line of steam-ships plied regularly between Wakulla and 
New Orleans, and a steam-tug was kept constantly busy 
towing vessels between the town and the mouth of tlie riv- 
er. Then a fine plank-road reached back from Wakullaa 
hundred miles into the country, and the two hotels of the 
place were constantly crowded with invalids, who came 
to receive the benefits of its famous sulphur and minerul 
springs. In those days six large stores were hardly sufli- 
cient for the business of the place, and then the land on 
both sides of the river for miles was cultivated, and pro- 
duced heavy crops of cotton. 

Now all that remained to tell of this former prosperity 
was a few rotten piles in the river, where the wharves 
had stood, the bridge abutments, a handful of tumble 
down houses, and here and there in the dense woods traces 
of cultivated fields, and an occasional brick chimney or 
pile of stone to mark the site of some old plantation hous. 

Mr. Elmer was much. interested in all this, and mentally 
resolved that he would do all that lay in his power to re 
vive the old-time prosperity of Ene place where he had 
established his home. 

‘What we most need here now,” concluded Mr. Bevil, 

‘‘is a bridge over the river and a mill. It ought to bea 
saw-mill, grist-mill, and cotton-gin, all in one.” 

The next morning Mr. Elmer said that he must go to 
Tallahassee, the nearest city, on business, and that he might 
be absent several days. Before going he laid out the work 
that Jie wanted each one to do while he was away. Mark 
was to take him down the river to the railroad station at 
St. Mark’s in his canoe, and on his return he and Jan were 

to go into the woods after as many cedar fence posts as 
aly could cut. The colored men were to prepare the 
large cleared field in front of the house, in which were 
about ten nacres, for ploughing, and to dig post-holes around 
it on lines that he had marked. Captain Johnson aud 
his crew were to unload the lighter, and haul all the lum- 
ber and shingles up to the house. 

When Mr. Elmer and Mark went down to the canoe. 
the latter felt confident that she was not just where he 
had left her the day before, and he thought she looked a: 
though she had been recently used ; but as he could not 
be certain, lie said nothing about it to his father. 

Mr. Elmer took a light Tifle with him in the canoe, say- 
ing that there was no “knowing but what they might finid 
a chance to use it going down the river, and that Mark 
could bring it back. Mark was glad of this, for he inhe> 
ited a love. for shooting from his father, and having been 
carefully instructed, was a capital shot. 

The day was unusually warm and bright for that sea 
son of the year, and as tney floated quietly down-st ream 
they surprised a number of alligators lying on the ban: 
sunning themselves. As they were the first of thew 
creat reptiles that either Mr. Elmer or Mark had ever sect. 
they watched them with’ éusiosity, hot unmineled with 
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fear lest they should attack and upset the light canoe. | signs of consciousness. 
They afterward learned that their fears were groundless, 
and that cases of this kind are almost unknown. same look of horror that he had first seen in them, and 


Thevw reached St. Mark's in time for Mr. Elmer to catch | the boy tried to rise to his feet, but fell back with a moan 
the train, and after he had gone, Mark got the mail, quite | of pain. 


a large mumber of letters and papers having accumulated 
here for them, there being no post-office in Wakulla, and ae _ 
started for home. tee eee 

On the way up the river the boy was strangely oppress- MOSSES 
ed by the solitude and almost unbroken silence about him, _ ; 
and was very glad when he found himself within a mile BA SORITE: BTEICRICK. 
of home. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a cry so terrible 
and agonized that he was for a moment nearly wild with | forms wherever it can get a chance. It needs plenty of 
fright. Then he quickly recovered his presence of mind, | shade and moisture, and where it finds these things it 
and the first ery being followed by screams for help, and | grows quickly: roofs and pavements, water butts and 
a crashing of the bushes on a small wooded point that | troughs, tree trunks and rocks, soon cover themselves 
jutted into the river just ahead of him, he hastily ran the ; with a rich plush garment of green or brown when left 


Then the closed eyes were slow- 
ly opened, and fixed for an instant upon Mark, with the 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


OU must have noticed, whether you live in the city 
or the country, how quickly a velvety coat of moss 


canoe up the bank, seized his rifle, and sprang ashore. 
Mark dashed through the bushes for a hundred yards, 
heedless of the clinging thorns of the rattan vine that 
tore his clothes, and scratched his face and hands until 
they bled, before reaching the scene of what sounded like a 
terrible struggle. The screams for help told him that at 
least one of the contestants was a human being in sore 
distress; and, in thus rushing to his assistance, Mark did 
not give a moment's thought to lis own safety. As he 
burst from the bushes he found himself in a little open 
glade, on the opposite side of the point from that on which 


he had landed. Here he came upon a struggle for life | 


such as rarely takes place even in the wilder regions of 
the South, and such as but few persons have ever wit- 
nessed. 

On the further side of the glade, clinging with the 
strength of despair to the trunk of a young maguolia-tree, 
lay a boy of about Mark’s own age. His arms were near- 
ly torn from their sockets by some terrible strain, and his 
eyes seemed starting from his head with horror. As he 
saw Mark he screamed, ‘Fire! Fire quick. His eyes! 
I’m letting go.” 

Looking along the boy's body Mark saw a pair of great 
jaws closed firmly upon his right foot, though the rest of 
the animal, whatever if was, was hidden in a thicket of 
bushes, which were violently agitated. He could see the 
protruding eyes; and, springing across the opening, he 
placed the muzzle of the rifle close against one of them, 
and fired. 

The horrid head was lifted high in the air with a bellow 
of rage and pain. As it fell it disappeared in the bushes, 
which were beaten down by the animal's death struggle, 
and then all was still. 

Upon firing, Mark had quickly thrown another cart- 
ridge from the magazine into the chamber of his rifle, 
and held it in readiness for another shot. He waited a 
moment after the struggles ceased, and finding that no 
further attack was made, turned his attention to the 
boy, who lay motionless and as though dead at his feet. 
His eyes were closed, and Mark knew that he had faint- | 
ed, though he had never seen a person in that condition | 
before. 

His first impulse was to try and restore the boy to con- 
sclousness; but his second, and the one upon which he 
acted, was to assure himself that the animal he had shot 
was really dead and incapable of making another attack. 
Holding his rifle in one hand, and cautiously parting the 
bushes with the other, le peered, with a loudly beating 
heart, into the thicket. There, stretched out stiff and mo- 
tionless, he saw the body of aliuge alligator. It was dead; 
dead as a inuinmy, there was no doubt of that; and, with- 
out waiting to examine it further, Mark laid down his rifle 
and went to the river for water. 

He brought three hatfuls, and dashed them, one after 
another, in the boy’s face before the latter showed any 











undisturbed, if they are in damp and shady places. 
Moss was the world’s first compass. Before people had 
ventured out into the great waters the compass was only 
needed to guide men through the forests on dark and 
cloudy days. By looking at the trees the wild hunter 
could tell where the north was, because the mosses grow 
on that side, nestling in the shade, where the dew and the 
rain lie longest. 
| Perhaps you have never really examined moss. Look- 
ing at it carelessly, you have naturally thought that there 
were only a few kinds, and these kinds very much alike. 
Now if you are anywhere that you can study them, take 
your pocket microscope, and you will find that you are 
very much mistaken. There are in reality a great many 
kinds of mosses, differing from each other almost as much 
as the flowers in your garden do, The moss plant is so 
tiny that you must look through your microscope to see 
how really beautiful it is; but a careful examination with- 
out the help of the glass will probably show you much 
that you have never noticed before. 

Before we go any further, let me tell you, if you have 
not one of the child’s microscopes, with all the little tools, 
to dissect flowers and see insects with, how to make your- 
self some dissecting needles. Make with a penknife sev- 
eral little bits of wood, something like a piece of a wooden 
pen handle; into one end of this push the head of a No. 8 
sewing needle. You can easily do this, if the little han- 
dies are made of pine or cedar, either by holding the needle 
with a pair of common pliers, or by pushing carefully 
against some wood, so as not to break the point. 

Whien you are ready to dissect your leaf or flower, lay 
it on a small piece of glass. If the flower is light, put a 
piece of black stuff under the glass, if it is dark, put some 
white paper under it, to help you see it easily. Then take 
one of your needles in one hand and one in the other, and 
pull the object, little by little, to pieces. This is called 
‘‘teasing out” the leaf. In this way you will find out a 
great many things about it which you would never find 
by merely pulling it to pieces with your fingers. If you 
have a microscope or magnifying-glass, put each piece 
under it and examine it closely. It is very interesting 
work, and when you find one curious thing after another, 
you will never think of calling it tiresome. I have spent 
two steady hours teasing out a tiny water-plant to find one 
particular kind of bud, but I found it at last, and then all 
the work seemed easy enough. 

While I was writing this I thought I would see if I 
could not find some moss in the garden, and in about five 
minutes I have gathered five different kinds of moss. 
One little patch that is lying before me I will tell you 
about, so that you may look far some like it; it is a very 
common kind. On a square inch of earth I found hun- 
dreds of little green clumps (Fig. 1). From among these 
spring up some slender red stemsfrom half.an inch to an 
inch in height. Each of these(stems) bears aceurved pod, 
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some with caps and some 
without. In the figure the 
right-hand one, B, has its 
cap on, While A has lost its cover. The caps fit on so easily 
that I can lift them off with a touch. These pods are the 
little vases that hold the moss spores, from which new 


Fia. 2. 


moss plants will grow. When they are ripe and ready to | - 


be sowed, the vase will attend to the business, and scatter 
them far and wide. The caps come off, and the tiny seed 
in the vase is blown out by the wind or washed out by 
the rain. Other mosses have different shaped vases, some 
of them very beautiful. 

A new moss plant begins from one of the spores which 
lies on the ground. The dampness makes the spore begin 
to swell. One little bud pushes itself out at one end, and 
another at the other (Fig. 2, A). A is 
the spore to the leaf 
bud; 7, the root bud. 
At first these buds 
seem just alike, but 
very soon we begin to 
see a difference: one 
bud lieson theground, 
and gets brown and 
ugly, 7; the other, J, 
grows up into the air 
and becomes green, 
and sends out little 
fairy-like stems and 
leaves. But both grow 
and spread, the leaf 
bud to make the vel- 
vet sheet of moss, the 
root bud to make a 
tangle which push- 
es its way into the 
ground below. Both 
the root bud and leaf 
bud are necessary to 
the life of the plant 
and to each other. 
The root drinks in the 
water and food from 
the earth: the leaf 
breathes in the airand 
sunshine. The happy 
little bud in the air is 
not too proud and sel f- 





ish to help its ugly little 
brother who is digging 
down into the earth. 
They work lovingly to- 
gether, 
other and all the family 
of which they are mem- 
bers. 
see the beginning of a 
plant; the buds grow 
and branch, and set up 
cross partitions, so that 


helping each 


In Fig. 2, B, you 


what was at first one 


long narrow room or 
cell is now many such 
rooms placed end to end. 


After the plant has 


grown, sometimes till 


it has covered several 
square inches of ground, 
it begins to get ready to 
grow the parts that cor- 
respond to a flower—the 
parts that are like the 
pollen and ovule, whose 
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object; this is the ovule, 
the whips are the pollen, 
and when a partnership 
is formed between the 
two, we have the begin- 
ning of atrue seed, This 
is all so much like the 
liverworts that I have not 
gone into it very particu- 
larly. The whips, when 
they get out of the pock- 
ets, go lashing around in 
the water near the moss 
till they find the mouth 
of the bottle. They go 
in there, and work their 
way down to the ovule. 
Here the two seem to melt 
into one, and the seed is 
begun. If there is no wa- 











partnership will make the 
seed. Little buds curled up 
close in a bunch of leaves 
begin to grow on the ends 
of the branches. 
middle of each of these, 
bunches grows a curious 

_ little sack or bottle. 
is one (Fig. 3, A) taken out 
of the middle of a little 
bunch of leaves. 
a sort of whip case, with 
quantities of little double- 
lashed whips escaping. B 
is one of the whips, coiled 
‘In its little pocket, and C is 
another, free. 


In the 


Here 


This is 


While this whip case has 


been growing, on the same 
plant, or another near by, 
another bud is forming in 
a bunch of leaves (Fig. 4). 
This buds looks like a bottle 
with a small body and a 
long curved neck. 
midst of the body is around 
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er, and the partnership is not formed, the moss plant drops 
ts spores, and new plants are formed from them; but it 
eems better to have some seed plants every now and then; 
he moss bed seems strengthened by them. If you have 
orgotten about the liverworts, look back at your Har- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for April 17, 1883, and read it over. 

The moss plant, begun in either way, grows and spreads, 
creeping over earth or bark or rock till it makes a beau- 
tiful velvet bed; it sends up its pods and scatters its spores ; 
new plants spring up, and so it goes on, and has gone on 
for thousands and thousands of years. 

There is a very common kind of moss that grows in 
poor, miserable ground, which has some wonderful things 
about it. Fig. 5 gives a picture of the plant, magnified; in 
Fig. 6 you may see the beautiful whip case of this moss. 

I have tried to make the curious way in which leaves 
are built up of cells clear to you by comparing them to 
houses with rooms built story above story and side by 
side. This moss I am telling you about is like a very 
large, rambling one-storied house. It is not a private 
house, though, for there are ever so many rooms with 
round doors that open out, and in these rooms certain fun- 
ny little water bugs take refuge just as coolly as if they 
had paid their rent and carried the door key in their side 
pockets. Fig. 7 gives a piece of one of these leaves very 
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much enlarged: 7 are the rooms to let, and J the doors 
into them. 

Mosses do not seem to be of much value; we are apt 
to think of them as poor, useless little things of very 
little account, especially the dry sphagnum moss. But 
this is not really the case. Just as the wood of the 
trees that died thousands of years ago has made our 
coal, so the sphagnum moss of those old times has made 
the peat bogs of Ireland. You must have heard or read 


how the poor Irish people, who can not afford to burn | 


coal or wood, make their rooms warm and cook their 
meals by peat which they dig from the bogs. This peat 
is the sphagnum moss, packed layer upon layer as year 
after year a new crop grew on top of the old one. 


SAVED BY ‘RED RIDING-HOOD.” 
BY PAUL GRANT. 
. 


ANY years ago, before missionaries had visited the 
remote corners of the world, a vessel, the good ship 
Albatross, was dismasted in a storm while cruising in the 
southern seas near an unexplored group of islands. The 
ship went down, and the crew betook themselves to the 
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small boats, to spars, chicken-coops, anything to keep 
themselves afloat, in the forlorn hope of saving their lives. 

Tom Norton, the second mate, lashed himself to a 
spar, was bulfeted ‘by the waves for several days, and at 
last was drifted by the tide upon the beach of a lonely 
island, full of waving palm-trees, and green with tropical 
verdure. But its beauty was lost on him, for he lay there 
still and white and senseless. 

Soon some of the natives, wandering on the beach, spied 
him, and ran with joy to pick him up. ‘* Aha!” thought 
they, ‘She will be a choice morsel.” Pity their disappoint- 
ment when they found him thin, sick, and bloodless. They 
untied liim from the spar, however, and saw with joy that 
he gave signs of life. ‘‘ For,” said the practical natives, 
‘he can be fattened.” 

Now Tom was the first white man they had ever seen, 
and his arrival made something of a sensation. Indeed, 
he created such a furor that the King of the island, call- 
ed by his subjects the ‘‘ Good Bomba,” took a personal in- 
terest in him. He had him put in a bamboo cage near the 
royal hut, and gave him into the keeping of his daughter, 
the lovely Wamba, with strict charges to see that he was 
well and rapidly fattened. 

Wamba fed him constantly, until at last the great festi- 
val of King Bomba’s birthday approached, and the royal 
cook was directed to look the prisoner over, and see if he 
could by any means be made useful for the occasion. 

Now the queerest thing was that Wamba, after she had 
fattened the captive as fat as he could get, felt no pride 
about it, but, on the contrary, felt a curious aching sensa- 
tion at the idea of giving up her fatted prisoner, and the 
bare thought of eating him made her quite sick. 

Worked on by her own grief, Wamba finally came to a 
bold determination: she would let him eseape, even if it 
cost her her life. So she told him the true state of the 
ease, and of her resolution to save him. Then she left 
him to make her preparations. 

At midmeght the guards slept soundly, suspecting no 
evil, when Wamba returned, noiselessly stepped over their 
slumbering bodies, drew back the rude bolt, and beckoned 
the prisoner out. Holding him by the hand, she rapidly 
led the way to the beach, where a canoe was in waiting. 
She took one paddle, he the other, and soon the skiff was 
darting over the water. They coasted along the shore for 
some distance, till the beach of the island rose into tall 
cliffs. At last Wamba threw her paddle in the bottom of 
the boat. ; 

Right here,” said she, pointing to the foot of the cliff, 
‘sa large cave. [found it one day while swimming.” 

The boat carried them to the mouth of the cave. Tom 
Jeaped from it. 

‘You will find plenty of cocoa-nuts and bananas to eat 
till J come again,” said Wamba. 

“Aud when will that be?” he asked. 

‘* To-morrow night;” and she hurried away. 


IT. 


There was a fine uproar in the camp when the white 
prisoner was missed. The guards could give no account 
of him, and tlre enraged King had them executed, so angry 
was he to have lost his bir thday treat. 

The savages scoured their island and watched their 
coast, but in vain; their prey had flown. Wamba, too, 
made herself very efficient in the search, and getting in 
her canoe, joined in the hunt. After a while, when there 
Was no one about, she sped to the cave, where she found 
Tom too anxious to eat his bread-fruit. 

“Well?” cried he, anxiously. 


‘*They are all hunting for you,” she said; ‘‘and I am 


too,’ she added, laughing. ‘‘They think you have gone 
to sea. Why, you haven't touched your fruit. Come, 


eat, or you will get thin.” 


He shuddered, for she had told him that often. ‘‘I 


want to get thin,” he said, fiercely. ‘‘ Ravenous wolves!" 
he muttered. 

‘‘What are wolves?” she asked. 

‘‘ Blood-thirsty beasts,” he answered. 

*“Do they look like me?” she said. 

‘Not exactly,” he laughed. 

‘‘And they eat people ?” 

“They ate Little Red Riding-hood,”’ he said, speaking 
at random. And this exceedingly foolish speech was the 
luckiest thing he ever said in all his life. 

‘*T don’t understand,” said Wamba. 

Then, as much to take his mind off his trouble as any- 
thing else, Tom regaled her with the time-honored history 
which had thrilled his childhood. He bungled it a little 
at first, for he hadn’t thought of it in years; but he held 
the gentle savage spell-bound. Never before in all her 
life had she ever heard a story. Her great black eyes 
stretched; her red lips parted; her breath came quick and 
fast. And when he narrated how the deceitful wolf an- 
swered all the child’s artless questions, and at last gobbled 
her up, Wamba, overwhelmed by new emotions, wept. 

‘*Qh, the cruel, cruel creature!” she cried. 

Tom stared in wonder at the cannibal maiden’s tears. 

‘Tell it to me again,” she said—‘‘ tell it to me again.” 

So Tom told it again. And again she wept, and en- 
treated to hear it a third time. So, though getting very 
tired of it, he indulged her. 

The next day she returned laden with provisions. and 
entreated to hear about Red Riding-hood again. And the 
sailor, amused, retold it. By this time he had remembered 
other parts of the story, which enraptured her. 

And so, for a week, every day did she come. and while 
she fed his body, he fed her mind. And then Wamba de- 
termined on taking a bold step. If her father knew that 
Tom had the glorious gift of tale-telling, he would far 
rather hear him than eat him. 

So she returned to the royal hut and began to sound 
him. She led the hungry Bomba to speak his mind free 
ly on the subject of the escaped tidbit. And the mind 
that he spoke was a very angry and blood-thirsty one. 
But Wamba was noways daunted. So she said that for 
her part she would have hated to have seen him eaten, 
because he had told her such a lovely thing about a child 
anda wolf. And thereupon she proceeded to give a sketch 
of Red Riding-hood: how the child went to see her grand- 
mother—‘“for in his country they keep their grandmothers. 
and don’t kill them as we do”—how on the way a wolf— 





|a creature larger than a hog, and that could talk—met 


a 


her, and the child told him where she was going. So the 
wolf ran ahead, and gobbled up the grandmother, and 
jumped in her skin, and drew the end over his head to 
hide his ears. And soon to the end. 

When Bomba heard this scanty tale, he was _ spell- 
bound with delight. ‘* Tell it over,” he said. 

‘‘Suppose,’’ said Wamba, when she had recovered her 
breath—‘“‘ suppose you could find him, would you kill hin” 

“Not till I heard the story.” 

‘“Tf you could find him and hear about Red Riding- 
hood, you really would not kill and eat him ?” 

At ‘this question his royal Majesty insisted that he would 
do nothing of the kind. 

‘*Come with ine,” said ‘Wamba; and taking her royal 
father by the hand, she gently led him to her canoe, and 
carried him to the cave. And Jo! there sat his contem- 
plated birthday dainty munching a banana. 

‘You are safe,” said Wamba, as Tom started up in af- 
fright at the sight of the King. ‘“‘My father wishes to 
hear of Red Riding-hood.’”’ 

Trembling a little, Tom began, encouraged by smiles 
and nods from the gentle Wamba. At first the King 
listened spell-bound,; then, enraged at the cruelty of the 
wolf, cried out, 

‘‘Ah! had I been there/with.my javelin!” 
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‘*'Tell it again,’ 
again. 
transports embraced him. 


and tell to me and iny people this wonderful tale.” 





At the death of Red Riding-hood he burst into tears. 
> cried he, when he could speak— 


So Tom told it again, and then again; and Bomba in 


“Ah, cried he, 


great King,” ‘*come and stay with me, 
So Tom was forced to accompany him and Wamba in 
the canoe back to the islund. He felt some alarm, but 
Wamba encouraged him with smiles and gentle words of 
praise. 
Ill. 
When they reached the island, the natives set up 
shouts to see the King and his daughter conducting the 
prisoner, and they ran to meet them, brandishing spears 
and javelins and clubs, with the intention of Sabbune him, 
jabbing him, and clubbing him. But the great Bomba 
waved them back. 

‘*Stop,” he cried, **and hear this wonder.” And send- 
ing a runner for his conch-shell horn, he led the affright- 
ed Tom to a hill hard by, followed by the excited crowd. 
‘* Blow,” eried he to the runner—*‘ blow, and call up all 
my people.” 

So the runner blew, and up they flocked, men and wo- 
men, little and big, crowding around thick and fast, wild- 
ly excited, uttering fierce yells and brandishing great 
clubs. At last Bomba shook his javelin. 

**Silence!” he roared, and a stillness fell on the com- 
pany. He waved his hand. ‘Down!’ he cried. And 
they sank on their haunches. ‘* Now,” he said, ‘* listen. 
Speak,” he continued, turning to the trembling Tom. 

With some difficulty Tom collected his scattered senses 
and began. How foolish it all seemed to him-—-to stand 
before a crowd of angry savages, thirsting for lis blood, 
and tell them aclild’s story! Tis voice was hoarse and 
broken. Wamba shook her head; the royal Bomba scowl- 
ed. Suddenly it burst upon Tom that he was talking for 

“his life. He nerved himself, as if in a great storm, and 
launched away. 

The islanders listened spell-bound. They were an emo- 
tional people, and as he went on they almost went dis- 
tracted with excitement. The under-hand tricks of the 
wolf filled them with rage. They shuddered with horror. 

*Wretch,” cried they; ‘Sand monster!” And at the 
untimely fate of Red Riding-hood they wept, and King 
Bomba and his daughter led off the weeping. 

‘Tell it again,” crt v—‘‘ tell it again;” and grov- 
elled before him, half mad with joy at the new sensation. 

It was the first time their minds had been fed, and they 
were more than delighted. So Tom went over it again 
and again, and when he was done they were ready to wor- 
ship him. 

Then the good King Bomba cried, ‘‘Oh, King, Pll give 
thee my daughter to “wife, and make thee tale- teller ter 
iny kingdom.” 

To these terms Tom was forced to agree, and took 
Wamba as a sort of life-insurance. Wamba, on her part, 
was delighted, for she was very much in love; and then 
she was very proud of him, considering him in the light 
of a great literary man. 

From that day Tom’s fortune was made. The island- 
ers had strong literary instinets, and went mad with joy 
over the story. Tom became a great man, and all bowed 
down before him, And on all great occasions he sat on a 
hill-side and told the listening multitudes the time-hon- 
ored story, while they wept at the sad fate of the child, 
and denounced the cruel wolf. And Bomba, who was a 
liberal patron of literature, decreed that for every time he 
told the tale he should be paid two pigs and a hundred 
cocoa-nuts. 





IV. 


But as time passed on, the natives learned the story them- 
selves, and told it to one another. Tom had neglected 
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to take out a patent for it, and they murmured at paying 
two pigs and a hundred cocoa-nuts, saying, ‘‘ We know it 
ourselves, and can tell it too.” 

Then Tom, who had grown lazy with a wife to wait 
on him, and pigs and cocoa-nuts whenever he opened his 
mouth, now began to bestir himself. After much hard 
thinking he recalled ‘* Jack the Giant-killer,” ‘Jack and 
the Bean-stalk,” and ‘‘ Hop-o’-my-Thumb,”’ 

The minds of the savages were in such a literary whirl 
that they could hardly sleep, and joyfully brought up five 
pigs and two hundred cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit in pay- 
ment for the great treat. They could barely contain them- 
selves till next evening, when he promised to tell it again. 

And so Tom lived in peace and plenty, with pigs and 
fruit without stint, revered, admired, envied, a great man, 
a literary genius, before whom all bowed. He made a 

regular business of tale-telling, and set a price on oS 
performance. 

‘Red Riding-hood” only brought fifty seconds as 
she was worn out by age. But “Jack the Giant-killer” 
was good for four pigs and a turtle; ‘‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” for six or seven turtles, according to quality ; ‘‘ Hop- 
o-my-Thumb,” about the same; and ‘* Cinderella” and 
‘*Beauty and the Beast,” whom he raked up with great 
difficulty from the far past, when he had read them to his 
little sister, brought him a hundred cocoa-nuts or bread- 
fruit each. And good King Bomba forbade any one, on 
pain of being roasted, to repeat, or even remember, his 
tules. Now, being his son-in-law, the King felt that he 
should be protected by copyright. 

But as time went on, Tom began to think or imagine 
that his influence as a tale-teller was waning. Then one 
day, lo! an English vessel came to anchor in their harbor 
in search of water,and Tom went aboard as interpreter. 
He soon impressed the Captain that he was a man of con- 
sequence on the island, and as a proof of his greatness he 
was very generous with the King's and islander’s pigs and 
fruit, urging them on his countryman. And at last, be- 
fore the Captain sailed, he ventured to open his mind to 
him, and beg for a stor AG -book. 

™ T am story-teller in chief to the kingdom,” he said. 
‘‘and my stock of stories is worn threadbare.” 

‘“ Now is a good chance for you to leave,”’ 
tain. ‘‘Come away with me.” 

But Tom refused. ‘*No,” said he; ‘I couldn't leave 
Wamba and my children, and they wouldn't go with ine. 
Only give mea story-book, and lam content with my lot.” 

So the Captain rummaged through his library, and at 

last found a copy of the Arabian Nights, owned by the 
cabin-boy, and presented it. Tom was moved to tears at 
the sight. He had lived so long among the emotional 
savages that he was easily moved. 
‘* Heaven bless you!” he cried. ‘‘ My fortune is made. 
One thousand tales! Related with economy, they’! last 
me my lifetime, and shal] be handed down as a legacy to 
my son, on whom my mantle as champion story-teller 
shall fall. You have given me a mine of wealth.” 


said the Cap- 


And this was so. The savages viewed with awe his be- 
ing able to talk out of the unknown book, and they went 
wild over the tales. Twice a week did he regale them, 
and by the time he had finished the last, they had forgot- 
ten the first. So it was like a fountain ever flowing—a 
fountain of knowledge out of which these thirsty souls 
greedily drank and were never satisfied. Tom was now a 
greater man than ever, and pig and turtle and fruits of 
all kinds poured in on him. 

Bomba Tomba, his eldest son, was with great difficulty 
taught to read, so that he might succeed his father. And 
Tom lived generously off the fat of the land, happy and 
contented, feeling no anxiety for the future, as he could 
bank without stint on his mimevof wealthy the volume of 
Arabian Nights. 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF FRITZ KORNER. 
BY M. E. SANGSTER. 


ITTLE Fritz Korner was the son of a tailor in Bruns- 

4 wick, Germany, and very hard work he found it to sit 
still and sew long seams. In fact, he hated the business, 
and was so stupid that his father sent him to Bremen, and 
placed him under a master who was supposed to know 
how to teach dull boys the use of needle and shears. 

The new master found Fritz idle and careless, and pun- 
ished him so often and so cruelly t':at one day he ran 
away, and hid himself in the hold of a vessel. He had 
no thought of going to sea, but fancied that after a while 
he could creep out and make his way to some farmer’s, 
where he might find work to do, and perhaps be kindly 
treated. He was very tired when he dived into the dark 
hold and curled himself up behind a barrel, and present- 
ly he fell asleep. When he awoke, the regular motion of 
the vessel and the splash of the waves told him that he was 
on a voyage. 

Poor little frightened, hungry stowaway! Imagine how 
he felt. To add to his alarm, every few minutes somebody 
came by calling ‘‘ Fritz! Fritz!” and at last, seeing nothing 
else to do, he crept up to the daylight, and said to a man 
standing near, ‘‘ Here I am, : 

‘Indeed !” cried the man. 
what brought you here?” 

‘‘T came aboard myself, sir,” said Fritz. 

The steward, whose name was Fritz, 4 


sir.’ 


ho had been 





BROWN. 


| 





the person called, took his name 
sake to the Captain. 

This officer, being a bluff but 
kind-hearted sailor, told the little 
waif to make himself useful, as he 
was bound for the West Indies. 

‘When we arrive there,” he said, 
‘‘Tll send you back to Bremen.” 

War was going on at the time, 
and one morning the decks were 
cleared for a fight, and a sharp bat- 
tle ensued between Fritz’s ship and 
an English ship of the line. The 
Englishman won the victory, and 
took the Jungfrau as her prize. 
Fritz, with the rest, went on board 
the Chanticleer, and in due time 
was carried to Hull, where he was 
allowed to go ashore. 

Free, but in rags, cold, forlorn, 
a stranger, knowing no English, 
he sat down on a door-step and 
cried bitterly, when along came a 
party of officers on horseback, 
drums beating, colors flying, One 
of them dropped his whip. Fritz, 
who had stopped crying to look at 
the brave sight, sprang to pick it 
up, and handed it to him, 

On this trifling act of courtesy 
his fortune hung. The officer, tak- 
ing in Fritz’s position at a glance, 
sent him to the barracks, and in- 
troduced him to Kempster, the 
master of the band, and a country- 
man of Fritz. 

The boy who could not learn tail- 
oring turned out to have a perfect 
passion for music, and learned to 
play on various instruments so 
beautifully that a few years later, 
on the death of his friend Kemp- 
ster, he became master of the band 
himself. 

A tall, straight, soldierly young man, with a fierce 
mustache and a pair of bright eyes, he did not look in the 
least like the Bremen stowaway when, one fine morning, 
the regiment to which he belonged was sent to Gibraltar. 

Walking in the street one day, he saw two ladies in 
great peril from the attack of a ferocious dog. They 
proved to be the wife and daughter of a rich Spanish mer- 
chant, and the younger lady was very beautiful. Fritz gal- 
lantly put the dog to flight, and the ladies became his 
friends and admirers. 

Just at this time a German regiment, defeated by the 
British at Minorea, volunteered to join the British service. 
An interpreter was needed, and who should be the only 
man who could fill the post but Fritz K6rner. 

Step by step promotion came to our hero after he had 


been made a commissioned officer in this German regi- 
ment. The Duke of Brunswick selected him to be his 


aide-de-camp. He was now so honorably placed that he 


| dared offer his heart and hand to the lady he had reseued 


| hold Fritz Kérner. 


from the dog. She accepted him, and became his bride. 
All this occurred about the period when Napoleon was 

fighting the allied armies of Europe; and at Waterloo be- 

the bravest of the brave, taking the com- 


' mand of his regiment when his chief, the Duke, fell dan- 


‘‘And who are you? and | 


| lived in honor f6¥9! Vaa$ 


cverously wounded ! 
When the war was over and peace was declared, Fritz 
Korner, once a tailor’s apprentice, was appointed com- 


mander-in-chief of the. fo eet CITE @runswick. He 
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IDO. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 
I. 

“FENIINGS Aunt gertrnde tells me to remember when my hip 

| herts so bad I can hardly bare it 

“eeven the aingels dont have a chance to show there love 
for the dear Lord by standing it just as wel as they can when 
they fele as if they cant stand it annther minit 

“ Jesus wants suin Peple to work for him and other peple to 
sufier for him and he loves the peple that just suffer and be 
pashent jest as much as he does the peple that does the work 

‘ium says shes sure he loves the little ones that suffer 
more than the big strong Bois and gerls” 


Written in Frank’s very private journal, kept under 
his pillow. Sometimes without lis knowledge very ten- 
derly peeped into and cried over by his mother. 

Frank’s wee breakfast was beside him on a little table 
as he Jay in the hammock on the shady piazza. The 
night had been sultry. He had found his bed a weary, 
feverish place, and was glad when he could escape from 
it. This morning he wondered more than ever at remem- 
bering how good things had tasted long ago when he used 
to play with Tom and the other boys. 

He ate a few strawberries, took up the plate of egg on 
toast and set the spoon in it, then laid it down untasted. 

‘' Go long wid ye, ye thafe o the wurruld! Is it shtal- 
in’ the vittles from the hins ye'll be ?” 

Frank turned himself a little m is hammock to see 
Bridget brandishing her broom at a hungry-looking dog 
which had come close to the piazza. 

‘Oh, don't drive him away! See how he looks out of 
his eyes, just like folks—as if he was going to speak. Here, 
doggie! doggie! Tl give him my breakfast, and then”— 
in a half-whisper—‘‘mamma won't look sorry when she 
looks at the plate and sees it there. Here, doggie.” 

But when mamma came she looked doubtfully at the 
aunt creature, whose hair was matted and dirty, as though 
he had been long neglected. And Master Dog looked at 
her, seating himself upright as she came out of the door, 
and holding up both paws, with an intent, appealing ex- 
pression, which might have been supposed to mean, ‘‘ Yes, 
ain’t I a nice dog?” but which probably did mean, ‘‘I’m 
very hungry yet, please.” 

‘Somebody has lost him, I suppose,” said mamma. 
‘* Perhaps he has been left behind by some traveller.” 

‘Well, we've found him, haven’t we,mamma? Po-o-or 
doggie! And if he stays lost, can’t we keep him? Here, 
Rover, Towser, Watch, Bouncer. What do you s’pose his 
name is, anyway ?” 

Frank tried all the names he could think of, but the 
dog refused to recognize any one of them. 

**Let’s call him Fido, then,” said he. 
‘faithful,’ and TI like it.” 

Ile was fed and washed, and in a few days so attached 
himself to Frank that no one would have dreamed that he 
could ever have belonged to any one else. And Frank 
took great comfort in the dumb affection which Fido dis- 
played. The poor boy grew weaker as the days grew 
hotter, and was soon carefully carried a hundred miles 
up among the mountains, where it was hoped the fresh 
breezes might bring strength to his poor little frame. 
ido trotted beside the carriage, with an occasional race 
after a saucily chattering squirrel, until, on the last day 
of their journey, he stopped suddenly, and with head 
erect and set expression, seemed to be listening for some- 
thing beyond the hearing of ears less sharp than his own. 
Then with one joyous bark he bounded in among the tall 
pines at the road-side and disappeared. 

They waited, but he did not come back, although the 
woods rang and echoed with shouts of * Fido! Fido!” 

‘Won't he ever come back, mamma?” asked Frank, in 
creat dismay. | 

**T hope so, dear. 


’ 


‘‘Pido means 


We are almost at the end of this 


tiresome journey, now, and we’llsoon hunt Fidoup. Per- 
haps he has found his old friends.” 

Frank did not think Fido could have any friends like 
himself, and watched for him for days, unable to believe 
that he could remain away of his own accord. 


II. 


Frank’s health improved slowly, and he was after a 
while able to walk a little with the help of crutches. One 
day he felt very proud of being allowed to join his brother 
Tom and one of the farm boys in a berrying excursion. 

But the jolting of the wagon wearied him more than he 
had expected long before they reached the place where 
the boy said the berries hung as thick as hops and thicker. 
He begged them to let him get out and rest by the road- 
side while they went on and filled their baskets. They 
left him with a book and lunch and the seat cushions, 
promising to be back very soon. 

He lay against the cushions, sometimes looking up into 
the dark pines which towered above him, thinking how 
very near heaven their tops seemed to be, sometimes down 
into a little valley, at which he could just get a peep 
through the bushes. At length he became attracted by a 
bird’s nest he saw in a low tree overhanging a steep slop- 
ing bank. He did not know it was too late for young 
birds, and wished very much that the boys would come 
and bend down the branch so that he might see those he 
fancied must be there. 

Growing restless at their long absence, he began to 
think of trying to get a peep at them himself. His late- 
ly increasing strength had made him a little venture- 
some, and he felt sure he could draw the nest down by 
reaching up with one of his crutches. Standing on the 
other one at the very edge of the slope, he tried to catch 
hold of the branch. But his footing was unsteady, and 
as it gave way under him, he could not in his pitiful help- 
lessness regain it, as an active boy might easily have done. 
With a despairing grasp at the green limb he fell down, 
down, until something seemed to strike him a heavy blow, 
and then the sunlight grew dark before him. 

He did not know how long it was before a sharp pain 
in his Jame side made him open his eyes. At first he 
gazed at the leafy foliage with a confused forgetfulness of 
what had happened to him, then wondered how long he 
would have to lie in that cramped position and endure that 
cruel pain before help came. It was very hard. He closed 
his lips tightly, and tried to keep back the tears as he de- 
termined to bear it well and bravely. 

Through the dizziness in his head he tried to recall some 
of the sweet loving words mamma always whispered to 
help him through his hardest hours. They comforted 
him so that he lay quietly until the thought came that 
Tom might come back and not be able to find him. In 
terror at the idea he called: 

“Tom! Tom! I’m down here. 
waited, and called louder. 

Listening again he heard a rustling through the bush- 
es which alarmed him, for it sounded like some animal. 
Then came a short joyous bark, the brush of a bushy tail 
across his face, and a dog crouched close beside him and 
licked his hands. 

‘Kido! oh, my own Fido 

He threw his arms around the dog's neck and sobbed. 
Fido remained quiet for a few moments, then got up, and 
ran about eagerly smelling along the ground. 

‘Stay with me, Fido,” pleaded Frank. “*Sce, doggie, 
Fm all alone; don’t leave me again. Come close to me. 
Oh, Fido, don’t take my crutch. JF must climb up the 
bank with it, so the boys will find me.” . 

But Fido, after rushing up and down the steep bank, 
suddenly seized in his mouth the one little crutch which 
had staid by Frank in his-fall, and tore away without 
heeding his pitifwh eal. 


Sam! papa!” Then he 


had 
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Frank laid his head down again, and despairingly won- 
dered if jie should stay there all night. Through chinks 
in the leaves he could see the shadows creeping up the 
mountain-side, and knew by the long golden lines the sun- 
shine made that night must be coming. How could Fido, 
whom he had so loved, treat him so cruelly! 

At last the rushing of feet came again, but this time 
voices came too. 

‘*Oh, my boy, my poor darling!” Frank’s mother hur- 
nied down the bank, and had him in her arms. ‘‘We 
have been almost crazy about you since Fido, the dear, 
faithful fellow, came running with your crutcl: to tell us 
you wanted us.” 

“SW here are the boys?” asked his father. 

The boys appeared while they were getting Frank com- 
fortably prepared for his ride home, giving a woful ac- 
count of how their horse had run away, smashing almost 
everything except, fortunately, their bones. 

“Come, Fido—come, old doggie. Oh, mamma, I’m so 
glad he’s found again. It’s worth being hurt for.” 

But Fido stood in the road as they drove off, looking 
after them with affectionate eyes, wagging his tail more 
earnestly as Frank continued his coaxing. Then heturned 

with his sbort bark, and was off down the steep hill-side. 

‘* Pll find that dog for ye as sure as I live a week,” de- 
clared Sam, much moved at sight of Frank’s distress. 


IIT. 


It was not quite a week when one day Sam came in with 
a smile all over his broad face. ‘‘ He’s out to the gate. I 
found him, but lie wouldn't come a step without the ones 
as owns him, so when I said how little master here was 
sick and kind o’ set on him, they come too.” 

Fido bounded in at the door, and gave a hearty greet- 
ing. to Frank, while his mother went out to speak to a 
rough-looking, pleasant-faced man, who got out of a wag- 
on as she approached, leaving in it a little girl, who turn- 
ed her face toward her, but did not raise her eyes. 

‘*Mornin’, ma’am. Yes; boy’s been a-tellin’ me about 
your little chap, and what uncommon store he sets by our 
Carlo. Janey here's just the same way, more’s the pity.” 

There was a little more talk, and then Frank’s mother 
went slowly back to him. 

‘Will they sell Fido, mamma?” he asked, anxiously. 
‘Nobody wants lim as badly as I do, do they ?” 

“Oh, Frank, his little mistress loves him as you do, 
and, Reanle=she: s blind.” 

Blind! Frank covered his eyes with his hands for a 
moment, and then gave a quick glance about him—at sky, 
trees, and flowers, and then at the dear faces near, while 
tears arose to his eyes. 

‘*Ten times worse than being Jame,” he whispered. 

Tom was bringing in the two strangers, and he led the 
little girl close up to Frank. 

Yes,” the man talked on, ‘‘lost him while we was 
a-movin’ from down below up to the gap here, where I 
got a season’s choppm’. Janey reg’larly pined fur him.” 

Then the story of the finding of Carlo—Fido—was told, 
and Frank’s mother ventured to ask: 

‘*There isn’t anything Janey would rather have than 
the dog, is there 7? We would be glad to get it for her.” 

‘‘No, ma’am, not a thing. She'd never sell Carlo. 
But what was you agoin’ to say, Janey ?” 

‘*He’s sick all the time,” she said, passing her gentle 
little hand over Frank’s thin face. ‘‘F’m well. I guess 
he wants Carlo the most.” | 

‘“No, no. I'd never keep him from you,” cried Frank, 

“T say,” said Janey’s father, when, after a little more 
talk, they were ready to go, ‘‘s’posen we let Carlo settle 
for himself whose he’ll be.” 

They went out to the wagon, Fido went out with them, 
then looked back at Frank, and went and crouched beside 
him. But it was only for good-by. . Frank hugged him 


in a loving embrace, and with many a backward glance, 

which seemed to say, “ Forgive me, what else can I do?” he 

trotted along the pine- shaded road. after little blind Janey. 
Written in Frank’s very private journal: 


“when IT saw fido go way that day and cride a little and 
mamma wiped her eyse and we all said the darling old fello he 
did jest rite I dident think fido wond ever be ny Dog but he is 

“mannna sais God alwas maniges things the very best way 
for us but I think he lets mammas manig things a good cle 

“do you think Lever took dear little Janeys dow No [ didut 

“this is the way mamma maniged it 

“theres a place in the Citty where good fokes takes poor lit- 
tle Gerls that cant see to rede or rite and play tag and teaches 
them todo al these Things and mamma rote to them lots of times 
and thats the way she maniged it she had to go and see janey 
lots of times too and janeys mother and of corse fido coul@’nt go 
to that place and of corse he wanted to come to me next 

“Im glad God did@’nt make me blind In only lame and T ean 
do lots of nice things yet 

“poor little janey.” 


MILLY CONE’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


T was fully two weeks before last Christmas that Milly 

Cone said to her best friend Grace, ‘‘Come up to my 

room. Iam going to do up my give-away presents, and I 
will show them to you, if you like.” 

“Why, Milly Cone, do you mean to say that your 
things are all ready this long before 27” answered Grace. 
‘*Thaven't my first one yet. Manimaalways goes around 
with me the day before Christmas, and I buy my things 
all at once. I never know what I want, either, and 
everybody is so cross, and gets in my way in the stores, 
I will be very glad to see yours, and maybe I'll get some 
ideas.” 

‘You are welcome to all my ideas, which are mostly 
Aunt Jennie’s,” said Milly, ‘‘ but I am afraid they won't 
help you much, because my people are the strangest peo- 
ple about one thing. They always want made presents. 
If I should just buy something out of a store, I don’t be- 
lieve my Papa would care for it at all, and the first pre- 
sent I ever made for him he uses yet. It is a ridiculous 
pen-wiper, and no two of the scallops are of the same size, 
but he won't throw it away.” 

‘Tow much money do you have?” asked Grace. When 
Grace wanted to know a thing very much, she forgot that 
it is not polite to ask such questions. 

But Milly answered very pleasantly, ‘‘ That is another 
queer thing about my Father. Te says that the only 
value of Christinas presents is to make us thoughtful and 
generous, and I never have any money besides my regular 
allowance. I try to save a little every month, and last 
year I had five doli ars, but I haven't done so well ‘this year. 
Here they are,” and she pointed to the bed, which had 
suddenly blossomed out with some unusual decorations. 

‘Oh, how lovely!” exclaimed Grace. ‘* But I want 
you to tell me just how each one is made as you go along, 
for I want to do something of the same kind myself.” 

“Well, P11 begin with the very simplest first. Here, 
for instance, 1s Papa’s present—just nothing but a blotter. 
Take three pieces of blotting-paper, just the prettiest col- 
ors you can get. Pierce two holes through them, and tie 
them together at the left side with a bright ribbon half 
an inch wide. Draw a pretty design in lead-pencil on 
the upper blotter, and go over it with ink. Lettering 
may be added, if desired—Good Wishes, Gliick, or the 
name of the one to whom the blotter is given. 

‘“Now this is for Grandma. You see, she says there is 


nothing in all the world so dear to her as Iam. So, you 


see, [ have just been vain enough to give her my photo- 
graph mounted in this way: You take a piece of sash 
ribbon ten inches long and seven inches wide. Fringe 
one end an inch and a half deep, and make a hem at the 
other end wide enough to allow a knitting-needle to be 
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run through. Fasten the photograph (imperial size) to 
the ribbon with a very little mucilage. Tie bows of rib- 
bon at the corners of the knitting-needle, and leave 
enough to make a loop to hang it up by. 





PAPA’S PRESENT. 


‘*Now for Mamma I have made a handkerchief case. 
It is of pasteboard covered with suk. The bottom should 
be six inches square, covered on each side with a thin 
layer of cotton batting. The inside may be quilted, and 
the under side covered plainly with silk. On the inside, 
between the cotton batting and silk, I put quite a good 
deal of powdered scent. The sides are made of a strip of 
silk three and a half inches wide and a yard and a half 
long. This is gathered and sewed on the four sides of the 
bottom, and also on the pieces.that form the cover. It 
looks like a puffing, and at the same time enlarges or 
makes the case smaller, whichever is desired. For the 
cover, cut two pieces of pasteboard six by three inches, 
and two in the shape of triangles with the base six inches. 
Cover these with silk, and sew them on the upper edge 
of the puffing, the oblongs opposite each other, the trian- 
gles with their points, of course, to the centre. Sew a 
piece of ribbon long enough to tie into bow knots on each 
point. At the four corners place bows of ribbon. 

‘‘Here is Grandpa’s present. He is always the worst, 
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because he don’t 
truly care,except 
for books. Aunt ” 
Jennie is going 
to give him a 
pretty one, and 
she said I might 
make a mark to 
go with it.” . 

‘‘T didn’t know 
youcould paint,” 
said Grace. 

‘*T can’t. I 
bought this piece 
of pale green rib- 
bon — isn't it a 
beautiful color ? 
—then I fringed 
the ends, and 
printed the little 
verse with a lead- 
pencil. Aunt Jennie told me 
the verse, and said that it would 
please Grandpa to know that he 
was like St. Francis of Sales, who 
was a very good man. Then I took 
one of her brushes and painted fine 
brown marks over my printed 
ones. My hand trembled a little 
and made the letters wobble. Aunt 
Jennie said it made them look all 
the more like Old English. Asmall 
calendar.may be substituted for the 
text. Make a hole through the 
calendar and ribbon at the top, and 
tie them together with a narrow 
ribbon,.making a bow and loop. 

‘This card case is for Aunt Jen- 
nie. You cover a piece of paste- 
board five by four inches with 
dark-colored silk. In doing this 
baste the silk on each side, turning 
the edges neatly under; then over- 
hand them together, concealing 
the stitches. Fold this in book 
shape, the two sides measuring four 
inches folded together. Cut two 
pieces of pasteboard, each four by 
two inches, and rounded inside, as 
shown in the illustration. Cover 
these with silk of a lighter shade, 
and sew them to the inside covers 
of the other piece. Tie a ribbon 
through the centre of the card case, 
the bow showing at the top.” 
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GRANDPA’S PRESENT. 
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Just at this moment the luncheon bell rang. The girls 


looked at each other in dismay. 

Why,’ 
not half through.” 

‘“No, I am not,” an- 
swered Milly, looking at 
the number of pretty 
things still lying on the 
bed. ‘‘But we can’t help 
it. Mamma will not like 
it if we are late at the ta- 
ble. I will put the things 
allaway now, but the next 
time you come [’}l bring 
them out again, and tell 
you all about the rest.” 

So the girls separated 
for the day. 





AUNT JENNIE’S 


’exclaimed Grace, “that is too bad. You are 
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CG reat and rich beyond comparing I\ 
Was the Rajah Rhama Jatring, 
Ashe went totake an airing af~ 
With his Court one fummerday.\WAY 
All were gay with green and yellow}</) 
Andalittle darky fellow 
Bore amon{trous fun-umbrella, 


Fortofhade himon fhe way. z 
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Now acertain fly, unwitting : : Madd HAR 
Of this grandeur, came a-flitting 111& 
‘To the Royal nofe, and fitting, 
Twrirled his legs upon the fame. 
“Then the Rajah’s eyes blazed fire 
Atthe infult,and theire | 
Inhis heart boiled high and higher. 
Slap! he ftruck,; but miffed his aim. 
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Thenalltrembled at his paffion, 
or he {poke in furious fa fhion. 
Saw yehow yon fly did dafh on 
«| TPoourauguft nofe?” he faid. 
Now letall within cur nation | 
Wageawarwithout ceffation;—. <',° I 
Waroef b-lood, ex- ter-mi-nation, vy et 
Until every fly isdead mt” a 
SRT 
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Now thewhile this war was raging. 
‘That fhe Rajah was awaging, . 
Things fhat fhould have been engaging { 
His attention went topot. ’ 
Sohe came at laft to begging, 
Though the flies continued plaguing, 
Forit’s not foealy pegging 
Out vexations thus, | wot. 





From thisyoumay fee what all havete expect,|_* 
Who fighting fmall troubles, great duties neglect. i 
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‘“MAMMA says it’s lov'ly. 
Bat I fink it’s told; 
P’r’aps we's dot rumuatics, 
Now we's detten old. 


OUR POST-OFFICE BOX. 


HWerrrorpo Rascu, Texas. 


Tn the winter of 1881-2 I was housed for sever- 
al weeks.and had with me a young friend several 
years my junior. We got hold of quite a number 
of back numbers of HARrrER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, and 
well do FE remember the very sreat pleasure we 
then had in reading them. I became so enthusi- 
astic as to write a letter, which was published in 
Our Post-oftice Box. That enthusiasm has not 
abated in the least, though two years have been 
ticked away, and I am now nearer thirty than 
twenty-five; ever since I have been a reader of 
Youno Peopie, and have recommended it to par- 
ents. Only last week I spoke to a Fort Worth 
lady about it, and she will send and get it for her 
little girls and boys. 

My friendship for Harper's YounG Pror.e has 
just been made more pleasant and endearing. _ I 
am visiting mv cousin, who lives away out in 
Wise County, Texas. on a ranch. She has five 
bright, sweet little girls. They are made sweet- 
er and brighter by reading every weck this paper 
that gladdens many a little life. We read and 
Jaugh together about Jimmy Brown's adven- 
tures, and look together at the pictures. Only 
this evening they were telling me about what 
they were going to “exchange.” 

If the Postmistress would like. ] could write 
some very interesting things about the life here, 
that would instruct and please ; but there are so 
many demands on her space and time that I can 
hardly hope for the chance. [ must say a few 
words now, with the hope that [shall meet with 
the same consideration that I did two vears ago. 
I have just finished along letter to a“ daily.’ but 
would rather appear among the boys and girls in 
the Post-office Box than in the columns of the 
London Jimes. 

1 write this from Hereford Ranch. It is so 
named because the Hereford cattle are bred here. 
Vhey. as some know, are a beautiful white-faced 
cattle, with white legs, dewlaps, and feet, the re- 
maining parts being red. As compared to some 
ranches in Texas, this is a small one. There is 
one in southwestern Texas wiich contains 800,000 
acres: one string of fence is 125 miles long; but 







“Ze air is chilly, Pussy. 
Fretim’in’? a storm ; 
Vi] hold oo by ze sunfower 
ON’ Cat ‘ll keep oo warm.” 
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this is an exeeption— 
agrand one. This one 
has only 6000; but 
6000 acres of land un- 
der one fence is no 
small thing. It is 
quite a ride from the 
house to one side and 
back. 

‘lo gallop overthese 
broad acres and see 
the growing herds, 
and from some land- 
wave crest to look in 
every direction and 
see the prairie roll 
away as u great sea, 
is quite exhilarating. 
Bessie, Katie, their 
mother, and myself 
go riding almost ev- 
ery morning. Our 
ponies are not Shet- 
lands, nor are they 
the finest or prettiest 
in the world, but they 
have endurance, they 
are tough; they can 
gallop until you are 
ready to turn in, and 
will not be the worse 
for it. 

I wish I had space 
totellyouabout Point 
Wolf, Picnic Glen,and 
Deep Creek, to tell 
you how the tarantu- 
las stalk about the 
yard and into the 
rouse, and write of 
all the strange and 
novel things here; 
but it “‘canna be.” 
Maybe some of the 

»far-away little read- 
ers Will one duy live 
on a ranch; if so, 
you will find it a 
free, hearty, joyous, 
bounding life; and 
the sooner you pet 
on one, the better. 

Dan MARSHALL. 


A very cordial wel- 
come will be yours 
Whenever you muy 

: please to write. 


Wrawnpotts, Kansas. 

I am a boy eleven 
years old. I have 
never yet written to 
the Post-oflice Box, 
but 1 hope the first 
letter will be printed. 
I am the only boy tn 
our family. but I have two sisters: one is twelve 
rears old and the other is one. My sister and I 
lave taken Harrrern’s YouNG PEOPLE together, 
but now I take it by myself, and my sister takes 
Youth's Companion, 1 like my paper the bet- 
ter of the two. I have a pair of roller skates, 
and as Icanskate pretty well, I havea good time. 
] go to school, and study hard to get a good edu- 
cation. I like to read the continued story, ** Wa- 
kalla,”? very much, and I read every letter in the 
Post-office Box. Ikeep my papers clean, ana ex- 
pect some day to have them bound. As tt isnow 
time to go to school, I must close. 

Maunice L. A. 


Basner Rancu, Wvomina. 


Tam a little girl eight years old. I Jike the 
Post-oftice Box, and like to hear about the chil- 
dren's playthings, and I think they would like to 
hear about mine. I live on a ranch one hundred 
and fifty miles from a railroad. I have no little 
girls to play with me. but I] have Jots of pets. 
The one | like the best is Frisky, my dog, because 
he is so cute. I had a little kitten that had lost 
its mother, and my little dog would hug and take 
care of the kitten, and when Frisky would go 
away, the kitten would mew for him until he 
came back. Then I have two eats, three ducks, 
lots of chickens, and Jacek (my old crow) is lost. 
We have two hundred and fifty cows and calves, 
and I take care of two of these calves, and one 
of them knows me a little better than the other. 

I watch every week for the stage to bring me 
my Harren’s YouNG PEorusE, and of the stories I 
haveread thissummer I like best.“ Katinka’s Can- 
dy Scrape.” “ Miss Polyphemia's Fire - works,” 
“Only a Girl,” and “ How Johnny saw the Ele- 
phant.” I forgot to tell you that 1] sometimes 
ride horseback, but the horse is so luzy that he 
will not throw me, and so I don't get hurt. I 
hope this letter will be published, and then I will 
write again. IlatTvie Il, 


Menpota, ILLinots. 
My brother takes Harrer’s Youne Pror.ie, and 
my sister reads the stories to me, because lam 
not old enough to read them myself. JI have to 
lie in bed now, for T have a broken leg. Papa 


gave me a little Indian pony, and he was teach- 


ing me to ride it. and the pony tried just as hard 
as he could to throw me, and when he couldn't, 
he lay down with me, and that broke my leg. I 
have been in bed a month, and will have to He 
there two weeks longer. I didn’t cry nor take 
ether when I had my leg set. I am seven years 
old. I have for pets a pair of white rabbits, a 
pair of Scotch terrier dogs, named Punch and 
Judy,andmy pony. We liveona farm, und have 
lots of horses and cattle and pigs. Welave seven 
little colts, and one two days old.' Papa brought 
it up to the window so I could see it. It is very 
cunning. I won't write any more this time, but 
if you print this, maybe I will some other time. 
ARTHUR M. 


You were a brave boy, and showed that manly 
quality which we call fortitude when you had 
your leg set. I hope you may be able to ride the 
pony one of these days, and that he may behave 

etter. : 





OakDaLe, PannsvivaNnta. 
Last summer I tried to raise some roses from 
cuttings, but I succeeded in getting only one to 
grow. If any of your readers have raised them, 
I should be very glad to know in what way— 
when they were started, in what kind of soil, and 
also if they were kept in the sun. May E. O. 


Willsome successful rose-grower reply to May's 
inquiries ? 





ProctrorsvitLe, VERMONT. 


I was ten years old last December. I have not 
taken this paper very long, but I like it very 
much indeed. I liked Ten Days a Newsboy” 
better than any of the stories, and I was very 
sorry When it stopped. In the garden there are 
some very oe verbenas; there are light pur- 
ple and red, and wine-colored and dark purple, 
and pink and white ones. [have two dogs; one 
is a Scotch terrier and the other is a mastiff 
puppy. The terriers name is Fox and the pup- 
py’s name is Nora. We have five horses and a 
colt three years old, also two cows, three calves, 
a yoke of oxen, two pigs, and seven black cats, 
which are wild and live under the barns. I went 
fishing the other day, but I caught only two fish. 
A little friend of mine is spending some time 
with me, and we are going to have a picnic this 
week. My little friend and I are going to build 
a little stone bridge across the brook to-morrow. 
Good-by from BessiE LB. 


A DRIVE IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


That’s just what Pearl and Shirley Dean and 
myself had one day in the spring—a real nice 
drive in the Indian Territory—but we were dis- 
appointed in not seeing many Indians, though 
we did see great, wild, and unbroken prairie 
grazing ground, and thousands of cattle in the 
velvety green paste: We crossed the line be- 
low Mound Valley, Kansas, called so because the 
small city is surrounded by oblong mounds, look- 
ing just like an immensegrassy, flat-topped grave. 
We could tell when we came to the line, us the 
government allows no one to settle in the Verti- 
tory unless with the consent of the Indians. Ev- 
erything looked wild. The cattle were not used 
to seeing litle girls, and scampered away from 
us, Shirley clapped her hands when she saw the 
flowers, delicute and beautiful, that grew every- 
where. ‘The deer-tongue looks very much like 
the amaryllis. Polly, our pet parrot. sat upon 
Shirley’s shoulder, and called out * Halloo !" and 
“What is it’? until we almost wished we bad 
left her at home. 

Polly has been in America only a few weeks, 
and has not forgotten Mexico yet, and Shirley 
would bring her with us “lest she might be Jone- 
ly at home.” We drove two hardy little Indian 
ponies, np and Jocko, which were so gentle 
that we had no trouble until a turkey frightened 
Polly, and she screamed and said "Go ‘long!’ 
then Jocko started to run, and we could scarcely 
hold the ponies in. 

Not a house could we see—nothing but two 
mounds and one immense pasture. When we 
crossed Big Creek, Snip stumbled and could not 
get up. There we were, in the middle of Big 
Creek,and po house near: but ina few moments 
a miner who had been to the coal bank came by. 
and pute’ our light wagon out. We had a good 
wetting, and Polly kept saying '' What is this”’ 
until we all laughed. 

A great many men in Kansas come to the Ter- 
ritory and dig their own coal; they get it ata 
very little cost. It is taken out in large square 
blocks. Shirley told me that Snip's former own- 
er went to the Territory to dig coal. and at sun- 
set started home witha heavy load. Snip trotted 
along four miles, and then stood still all night 
long. It rained, and his owner was compelled to 
camp out until Snip was ready to go on. 

We ate dinner ie Big Creek. Some of the 
calves were so gentle that they came near enough 
for Shirley to pat them, but troublesome Polly 
frightened them by her chattering. After dinner 
we came unexpectedly, hidden behind a mound, 
upon the house of a Cherokee. The mother was 
neatly dressed in Cheviot, and the little girls in 
blue check. They treated us kindly, took us into 
the orchard. and gave us fruit. Mona was the 
name of the largest girl, and she was very polite. 
and shirley could)scarcely believe she was an In- 
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dian. We had twenty-four miles to drive before 
sunset, so we bade Mona and her mother good- 
by and went on. 

Polly went to sleep, and so did Shirley, but 
Pearl and I kept wide awake: not much of the 
beautiful scenery, either prairie or woodland, 
escaped oureyes, At dusk we reached Vinetta, 
one of the principal towns in the Territory. Ev- 
erything was orderly and nice, the schools are 
well taught, and the people kind and courteous 
to Strangers. We were hospitably entertained 
ina Cherokee family, and we met some of the 
Indian children, who liked school better than 
Shirley does. During our short stay in Vinetta 
Shirley had several offers for Polly, but she loved 
her pet too well to sell her. 

We drove home by a shorter and different 
route, and through frequented roads. At noona 
heavy stormcame up.and Shirley was frightened. 
We saw a “dug-out.” and went into it until the 
wind and rain had “gone over.”? Poor patient 
Snipand Jocko had to take the storm, The rain 
blew into the dug-out, and Polly kept saying, "1 
don’t like it.” Neither did we. [nan hour the 
sun shoue, and we drove on. ‘The wind had done 
ever so much damage; two small houses were 
blown down and another moved several feet. 
We were glad to reach the Kansas line and find 
better houses. 

In Coffeeville. Kansas. we staid long enough to 
give Snip and Jocko their dinner. There we saw 
a great many Indians, as Coffeeville is a famous 
trading post. A very few Indians wore blankets, 
but the greater number were neatly dressed. A 

group of three—papa and tmnamma Cherokee with 
a pretty daughter ina Mother Hubbard dress and 
bonnet—looked ever so much like civilization. 

Through Kingston, Edna, and Cherry vale—new 
and thriving Kansas cities —we reached Shirley's 
home just at tea-time. “ Halloo, papa! got 
coffee for Polly and Shirley 2" calls the parrot. as 
Mr. Dean takes care of Snip and Jocko. * A 
beautiful time we’ve had, mamma.” said Shirley, 
as we tired travellers prepared for tea. “A beau- 
tiful time,’ echoes Polly. “ft is pretty in the 
VYerritory, Mamma, but | hope they will get more 
railroads there some tine; one is not cnough,” 
says sober Pearl. E. M. GUERNSEY. 

Parsons, Kassas, 





Potrevi tir, PENNSYLVANIA, 
I think Harper's YounG Prorie is a lovely 


paper. I have only been taking it a very short 
time. I goto school. and study arithmetic, read- 


ing, spelling, geography, grammar, and French; [ 
am going to take history and catechism. J have 
three pets—a dog and two canary-birds—and papa 
has six horses. Iam just learning to ride horse- 
back. I have a little niece three years old—she 
is very cunning—and also four nephews. Please 
\ print my letter. There was another little girl who 
wrote from Pottsville: her name is Ruth Snvder, 
and she goes to the same school that Edo. Where 
-is a skating rink not a square away from our 
house. We have a large yard, witha stable and 
a hot-house in it. We have three big horse- 
chestnut - trees; the chestnuts are just getting 
ripe now; they are very pretty, and if you carry 
them about you, are said to keep rheumatism 
‘away. Lam ten years old. Berry A. 





New Yorn Crry. 

Dean PostmMtsrress,—I have been taking [an- 
rer’s YOUNG Prop.ie for two years, and have en- 
joved reading it very much. IT thought I would 
write and tell you about our club. We have a 
literary club of fifteen members. Each member 
has to bring in an original story in turn, and it is 
read every Thursday; some of the stories are 


splendid. Every two weeks a paper is edited, 
and it contains one continued and one short 


story, and any funny little sayings we pick up. 
School has begun, and we have very hard lessons 
to study; Lhaveto study four hours every night. 
T take French, German, Latin, drawing, and mu- 
sic, besides my regular branches, so my hands are 
quite full. LT have spent iny summer drawing : 
I have drawn twelve pictures 17 by 11, and 
have learned to cook—two opposite things. I 
think Tam making my letter too long; but I nev- 
erknow when tostop. Withmuch love.) remain 
Your little friend, Hina M. 


Can you not begina Little [ousekeeper’s Club ¢ 


Lake View, 
Dian Postaisrress,—T have so often read let- 
ters from Jittle girls in Warren's Young Prorie 
that I thought FE would write one myself. Pam 
eleven years old, and I like Youna Peorne very 
much. FP have two dogs and two kittens: the 
dogs’ names are Ned and Vopsy. 1 take musie 
lessons, and practice anu hour every day. Tyo to 
school, and study Germans my school is out at. 
noon, and so T have the affernoom to myself. f 
have a little nephews bis name is Vineent 2 he is 
ilmost two years old. Thope you will print this 

letter, STeLL.a CLP. 


Sr, Jous, Naw Breosswick, 
Dhave taken Harren’s YounG Preornie for four 
Years,and intend taking it another,  D think it is 
the best paper Lever vead. Jimmy Brown's and 
“Nan” are the best stories, according to my 
taste; Ethink Plike Nan’ the best. and fb wish 
Mrs. LC. Lillie would write a sequel telling us 
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more about her. 
day, and as a present my papa is going to have 
three years of HAnpen's YouxG PreorLte bound, 
so that my little brother cun have them to read 
when he is old enough. He is only four years 
old, but he is a very bright, cute little fellow. 
The other day IT was dvuing something which 
didn’t please him, and he said, “Oh, Jessie, you 
stupid thing, you will know beiter when you get 
to be a man.” 

We have very disagreeable summers here, not 
very Warm, but wet and foggy. There are a 
great many Visitors here during the summer, but 
] dom't see what they come here for: the only 
thing worth seeing is the tide, which rises forty 
feet. aud the sail up the St. John River is beautl 
ful, if you can tind a pleasant day for it. It is 
very nice here in winter—clear, bright weather, 
and lots of skating and sleighing and snow-shoe- 
ing. Texpect to go to Bloomington, Llinois, this 
fall. to see my grandmother, who fell on the ice 
two Winters ago. and has not been able to walk 
since; but she writes me nice letters, and [am 
sure we shall have a good time. and I know my 
grandma will be glad to see my little brother— 
but oh, won't she think he is a mischief! Ihave 
had a great deal of trouble with my eves; I had 
to give up school fora year at one time, but since 
then have worked very hard, and now Lam up 
with the other girls of my age. This is my tirst 
letter, anda pretty long one, | think; Fam afraid 
you won't find room for it, but Lehould like to see 
it in the paper. 

With love, JESSIE GORDON F. 


Paukeate, Barrastr, IRELAND. 

DEAR PostMistTRess,—I have a very kind cousin 
in Cincinnati, called M.B., who sends Lizzie (ny 
elder sister) HARPER'’s YOUNG PEopLe. Lam very 
fond of reading the letters. They are mostly from 
little Americans, but perhaps you will not refuse 
an Irish girls; will you’ Your correspondents 
mostly tell you of their pets, but Lam at a loss 
for any to tellabout. At one time I had a lovely 
black curly dog named Darwin, but papa got him 
shot simply because he killed two or three of our 
neighbors’ cats. Idom'tlike cats much; do you? 
Tat very fond of dogs and sheep; also I do love 
and wish T had a parrot and a monkey, but | 
don’t know where I could get either. Tyo to the 
Ladies’ Intermediate School, and study English, 
arithmetic, and music. We go to Muckumore 
Presbyterian church; it is a pretty good dis- 
tunce, but we drive, and Button, our good pony, 
carries us all. I liked ** Nan” very much, and I 
also like Jimmy Brown's stories very much. 
There was a very lovely picture long ago, called 
“The Little Dreamer,” and another, “Lhe Little 
Grandmammia.” JANE J. 





Lake View, ILtinots, 


In our room, Fifth Grade, at the Diversey 
Street School, we are all writing to you. The 
four best papers are to be directed and sent. 
Our town ts not very small. rive years ago this 
suburb had very few dwelling-houses in it, but 
now it is very thickly settled. There are about 
nine public schools in the town, also a High 
School, which is situated in the centre of the 
town, Tn our school there are between eight 
and nine hundred scholars. The population of 
Lake View is between fifteen and twenty thon- 
sand. Jt takes about half an hour in the street 
cars to reach town, though Chicago bewins six 
blocks from Diversey Street School. Lake View 
is so called because it is situated on Lake Michi- 
gan. Whenthe wind blows it isa great pleasure 
tu Watch the great white-caps on the waves. 

JEssiE If, 

A very goud letter. 


Tlive in the country, in Kansas. IT have no bro- 
thers norsisters living. My cousin Dora has been 
staying here for the past two years, but she has 
yone home now, and [Tam very lonely. I have 
taken TAnrenr’s YounG PEopLeE four years, and 
likeitvery much. My fatherisafarmer, Dhavea 
pet sheep named Jessic, and a little lamb named 
Lillie, and a pony named Nellie. IT walk nearly 
two miles to school; sometimes, when it is mud- 
dy, IL ride Nellie. IT take music lessons. Some- 
times you print a litle at the bottom of the let- 
ters, and I think it is so very kind: it seems as 
though you were speaking to each writer. I 
wrote a letter to Eddie Smith: T feel very sorry 
for him. To am thirteen years old, and weigh 
eighty-four pounds; Cousin Dora is only twelve 
years old, but she is larger than bam, Our vaca- 
tion will soon be over—in about three weeks— 
but I shall not be sorry, for I like to go to school, 
T always have so mueh fun there. I like the 
story ° Wakulla? very much. I sometimes try 
the receipts given in the Post-oflice Box, and 
think they are very nice. FP will close, for I dom't 
think I have written anything that will interest 
the readers, but their letters interest me very 
much, Love to all. EVALINE, 





Louie ¥. is kept very busy with five dolls and a 
dear little canary to care for.—Belle J. has a gen- 
tle pony, and is quite independent, as she can 
saddle him and bridle him herself. As she has a 
faithful shepherd dog too, her rides are well at- 
tended.-—Bessie B. S.: Kiss baby Nannie for me 
right in the middle of her dimpled chin. What 
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Next Tuesday will be my birth- ; did brother Harry do with the opossums he 


caught ‘—MNamie B. attends school, and here is 
one of the pretty stanzas she bas written about 
it; 

I try every morning to be in time; 

Iam kind to my playmates all: 
I never linger after the clock strikes nine 3 
J] obey my teacher's first call. 

Bessie B. Carr, care of Martel Furnace, St. Aznace, 
Michigan, would very much like to receive a let- 
ter from Emma L, @., of Humboldt, Nebraska. 
Will Emma write to Bessie 9—Lam glad that Maud 
R.S. enjoys studying at home with her mother. 1 
think ita delightful way of receiving education. 
—Minnie G.: Your Sunday-school teacher is very 
kind, and her letter, which you send me to read, 
is very beautiful. I am sorry there is not room 
to publish it at present, but Tam quite puzzled 
how to be fair to all the dear children and satisfy 
them in the publication of their letters in the 
Post-office Box.—Henry B. H., Eleanor M., Charlie 
F.N., Ella W., Willie E. W., Grace H., William A., 
Peg and Meg MeH., Lucius N., Nelson Irving W., 
Alive €. G@., Kella B., Mabel B. L., Dila IL., Eddie 8. 
C., Jun., Maud FE. J.,and Bertha 8. will please ac- 
cept thanks for their letters.—Fred F., 192 West 
Fourth Street, Oswego, New York, would like to 
hear personally, if agreeable, from H. U., Queens- 
land, Australia, with a view to Correspondence. 
—Will the little friend in Bridgeport who lately 
sent the Postmistress a small inclosure for a cer- 
tain purpose kindly send her full address, that 
the money may be returned ?—J. WH. W.: Please 
write again and tell ug how sugur is made on 
your plantation. 


PUZZLES FROM YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
No. 1, 


A DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. MM. 3. Chisels used in making 
mortises. 4. In better time, 5, To compel. 6. 'To 
perceive, 7. A letter. NAVAJO. 





NOs: 
ACROSTIC. 

Primals spell the name of a distinguished his- 
torian. 1. A false prophet. 2. A great conqueror. 
3. An emperor who saw a sign in the sky. 4. A 
monarch of Persia. 5. A wise man of ancient 
Greece, 6. A pope of Rome. %. A king of Eng- 
land surnamed the Great. 8. A poet who wrote 
* Night Thoughts.” LuLu PEASE. 





No. 3. 


ENIGMA FOR STUDENTS OF 

STATES HISTORY. 

My 14, 1,26. 3 is the name of a month. 

My 31, 21, 87 isa conveyance. 

My 31, 38, 25,8, 13 is a part of the body. 

My 40, 28, 35, 24, 23, 3is what is done by Congress 
to av bill before it becomes a law. 

My 9, 28, 16,33 is pursued and gained by hunters. 

My 2.24. 29, 6 is length. 

My 42, 43, 22, 26 is to throw. 

My 18, 17, 15 is a large body ol water. 

My 10.11.20 1s not whole. 

My 5, 6, 10, 26 is an animal. 

My 7, 41, 38, 3 is to remain. 

My 34, 39, 27 is not joxeues 

My 41, 36, 30 is a color. 

My 12, 30.41 is a boy’s name. 

My 5, 11, 23, 33 is secure. 

My whole gives the names of three of our Presi- 
dents. Esir. 


NUMERICAL UNITED 


No. 4. 
HOUR-GLAS&S. 

Centrals, read downward, spell the name of a 
large and influential city. 1. Jnstruments used int 
drawing. 2. A Scripture name, 3. A small piece. 
4.A letter. 5. A conveyance. 6. Not wrong. 7. 
From end to end beneath the surface. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No, 257. 


No. 1.—The Postmistress. Montpelier. 
No. 2.— nr A 
JAY ASS 
JACOB APPLE 
RACQUET ASPHAL T 
YouN G SLAC kK 
BEG ELK 
1 T 


No. 3.—Ambulance. 


No. 4.—Love-lics-bleeding. Lady’s-slipper. 





Correct answers to puzzles have been received 
from Edith F°., Lena J., Kate Hhauts, Baltimore, 
Felix, Bean-stalk, Willie A. Scott, Spoeg, Mark 
Hastings, Jennie Price, Thomas Lawrence, Edna 
Vail, John Doerion, T. L. R., Mattie Sanders, Paul 
Sisson, und Claude Dana. 





[For EXCHANGES see 20 and 3a>pages of cover.) 
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THE LITTLE BEACON KEEPER, 
BY JULIA K. HILDRETH. 


NHE Mississippi River is a dangerous and disagreeable 
river to navigate, owing to its muddy, uneven banks 
and shallow water. Even in broad daylight, unless pilot- 
ed with great care, large steamers often run aground, 
and then all the crew and even some of the passengers 
will work hard for hours to free themselves from their 
unpleasant and perilous position. At night this river in 
some places would be perfectly impassable, and not even 
the boldest or most fool-hardy captain would venture to 
carry his vessel through the yellow water, if it were not 
for the lanterns hung upon poles driven into the mud at 
short intervals apart. These lanterns are kept burning 
by people hired by the government for a small sum of 
money. 

In a wild and almost uninhabited place in Tennessee, 
called Kennesaw, close by the banks of the Mississippi 
River, lived a boy named Hugh Davis. Although he was 
but fifteen years old, he supported his mother and little 
sister by keeping the beacon, and also by the sale of vege- 
tables from a small garden which he cultivated with great 
care. Three years before my story begins his father, who 
was a sailor, had left his family for a six months’ voyage. 
At the end of that time, while they were stil] lopefully 
expecting his return, news came that the vessel he sailed 
in had been wrecked and all on board lost. His wife felt 
his loss so keenly that she fell ill, and for a long time was 
unable to leave her room. So Hugh applied for the post 
of beacon keeper, and when his mother grew a little better 
they moved to the small cottage they now occupied. 

One evening, when the great black clouds flying across 
the sky and a high wind told that a storm was near, Hugh 
said to his little sister Margery: ‘‘ITam going to light the 
beacon now, Margery. Would you like to come with me 2” 

Yes, indeed, Hugh,” answered Margery; ‘‘only wait 
one moment until I tie my bonnet on tight, because the 
wind blows so hard that it will switch my hair all over my 
eyes and blind me.” 

‘Take care of her, Hugh,” said their mother, anxiously, 
as she peered out of the window at the fast-darkening sky. 
‘It must be very rough on the river to-night.” 

‘Yes, mother dear,” rephed Iugh; ‘‘ we will be very 
careful.” 

Then Hugh put his tin box of matches in his pocket, and 
taking his sister's hand, left the louse. 

Close by the river was a steep stony hill which must be 
crossed before coming to the bank of the river, where 
Hugh's heavy old boat lay. 

It was almost dark when they reached this hill, and as 
Hugh hurried Margery along the rough path, he said: “I 
am afraid we are late to-night, or else those black clouds 
make it look so. What a gust of wind!” he exclaimed, 
as a blast struck them and blew his hat from his’ head. 
He turned quickly to recover it. As he did so his foot 
slipped, and he fell among the jagged rocks. Hugh sprang 
to his feet at once, but sank directly down again with a 
croan. 

‘* Are you hurt?” inquired Margery, wistfully. 

“‘IT am afraid [have sprained my ankle,” answered 
Hugh, trying to rise once more. But he soon found that 
he could not rest his foot upon the ground without great 
agony. 

‘*Oh, poor Hugh, do not try to walk,” cried Margery, 
anxiously watching his painful movements. 

‘But, Margery, it is so very late,” replied Hugh; ‘‘and 
In this mist and darkness there will surely be some acci- 
dent if the light is not up. Then I should lose my place, 
and what will become of you and mother? I aust reach 
the beacon if I have to crawl on my hands and knees. — It 
seems to me as though I could hear the boat coming now. 
And only to think, Margery, the place where my beacon 


is hung is one of the worst on the river. The rock ex- 
tends yards beyond it, just under the surface of the wa- 
ter. Should anything happen to asteamer there, 1t would 
be dreadful. So you see I musé light the beacon.” 

After Hugh had moved on a few steps he discovered 
that his match-box was missing,so Margery returned to 
look for it. After searching around for a short time she 
found the box on the spot where Hugh had fallen. Asshe 
stooped to pick it up a thought flew through her mind, and 
slfe suid to herself: 

‘*T could light the lantern, if only Hugh would let me. 
I know how to row a little—enough to reach the post, and 
I am sure I could let down the beacon, for I have often 
done it.” 

So Margery ran back quickly to Hugh, who was still 
slowly and painfully moving forward, and said, coaxingly, 
‘*Let me go this once, Hugh. You will never reach the 
river in time with your poor hurt foot.” 

‘No, no,” answered Hugh, hastily; ‘‘ you are too small, 
and might be swept away by the wind.” 

‘Why, Hugh,” replied Margery, indignantly, ‘‘I am 
notso very small. Iam eight and a half, and ever so tall 
for my age. Do, please, let me go.” 

‘*T will tell you what you may do,” said Hugh, after a 
moment's pause: ‘“‘run on ahead and get everything 
ready; untie the boat and put in the oars. But keep the 
boat close to the shore until I reach her.” 

‘Very well,” replied Margery, as she sprang forward, 
delighted at being trusted even this far. Very soon she 
had left Hugh far behind. The boat was easily unfast- 
ened, and the oars slipped into their places. Margery 
kept them in her hands as she seated herself in the centre 
of the boat to wait for Hugh. After sitting there a short 
time, looking first at the black, stormy sky and then at 
the misty dark river beneath her, she thought she heard 
Hugh approaching. 

‘* How heavily he steps!” thought Margery, turning to- 
ward the land. ‘' Poor fellow, how his sprained ankle 
must hurt!” | 

The sound kept on, but Hugh did not appear. 

“It is the boat!” cried Margery at last, springing up and 
looking down the river. ‘* He will never come in time.” 

Not more than half a mile away she saw the head-light 
of one of the largest steamers approaching. It appeared 
to be steering directly toward the rock where the lantern 
usually hung. The mist was heavy and thick, and the 
wind blew in violent gusts; even little Margery knew the 
terrible danger the boat ran in grounding onsuch a night 
as this; so without wasting a moment she seized one of the 
oars in both hands, and pressing it against the bank with 
all her might,sent the boat out into the water. Then seating 
herself again, she grasped both oars firmly in her hands, 
and began struggling against the wind. At first Marcery 
thought her boat did not move at all, but presently, to her 
great joy, she found that little by little she was nearing 
the beacon pole. . 

The sky was very black now, and when Margery looked 
at the dark water, and heard the regular beat of the pad- 
dles of the swiftly approaching steamer, she grew dread- 
fully frightened, and would have liked to be back on 
shore again if it had not been for the unlighted lantern 
and the great boat's peril. So, trying to forget her own 
danger, she rowed bravely on. 

As it was only a short distance in reality to the rock, 
Mareery soon found herself abreast of it. She secured her 
boat hastily by throwing the rope attached to it around 
the pole. 

The beacon, or lantern, was drawn up and down by 
means of a slender rope run through a pulley at the top of 
the pole, and it was secured in its place by winding the 
rope around a button at the lower end of the pole. 

It was the work of a moment to unfasten the rope and 
lower the lantern, but it was hot so easy to light the lamp 
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inside, for each time Margery struck a match the wind 
blew it out, and, besides, the boat rocking up and down 
mnade her very unsteady. Once she glanced over her 
shoulder at the steamer. How near it seemed! It had 
passed the beacon just below, and was now bearing down 
directly toward her; she knew this by the position of the 
ligits on board that shone through the thick mist like 
stars. 

‘Tf I don't hght the lamp soon,” said Margery to her- 
self, ‘‘they will run right upon the rock. They are com- 
ing so fast, and Hugh says this is the most dangerous part 
of the river.” As she struck another match, the lantern 
on the seat beside her toppled over, and the lamp rolled 
into the bottom of the boat. She picked it up quickly, 
but was horrified to find that it had fallen into a pool of 
water, and that the wick was soaking wet. AI] the match- 
es in the box would not light it now until it had been 
dried. 

‘*Oh dear! oh dear!” cried Margery, covering her eyes 
with her hands. ‘‘I can not think what to do now. If 
I only had something to make a bonfire of, 1 might per- 
haps save the steamer yet. But there is nothing dry 
anywhere around, not even a scrap of paper.” At that 
moment a fierce gust of wind tore her sun-bonnet from her 
head, and as she threw out her arm to catch it, her hand 
struck the lamp, and a thought came mto her mind, and 
springing to her feet, she cried, ‘‘I can make a torch, if 
onlv there is time.” 

Then without one glance at the steamer, she tore off her 
apron, which was a large one with long sleeves, and wound 

“it and her sun-bonnet around the handle of one of the 
oars. Then opening the lamp, she poured the oil it con- 
tained over this great wad of cotton cloth until it was com- 
pletely soaked through. Seizing a handful of matches, 
she struck them all together upon the inner part of the lan- 
tern. and, before the wind had time to blow them out, ap- 
plied the flame to the strange torch. In a moment there 
was a glorious blaze, and Margery sprang upon the gun- 
wale of the boat, waving the oar over her head. The 
instant she did so the whistle of the steamer gave such 
a loud, sharp shriek that Margery almost fell into the 
water. | 

Recovering herself quickly, she balanced herself more 
firmly, and continued to move the toreh backward and 
forward. The flame lit up the water on all sides, and 
shone brightly over little Margery herself. Her head 
was uncovered, and her long hair streamed out behind her 
like a yellow veil. Her face was pale, and her eyes fixed 
earnestly on the steamboat. Margery’s heart now began 
to beat loud and fast, for she was afraid that her beacon 
had been lighted too late to save the huge boat. But after 
a great many loud whistles and shrieks, she saw that it 
moved much slower. Those on board had discovered 
their danger just in time, and were doing all in their pow- 
er to send the vessel out into the stream again, for the 
pilot had been steering directly for the rock where the 
beacon usually hung. In two minutes more he would 
have struck upon it, and in the panic this would have 
caused many lives might have been lost. 

As the vesscl moved slowly forward, and finally stopped 
within a few feet of her, Margery saw that the Captain 
and several men were leaning over the side, shading their 
eyes with their hands, and endeavoring to see who it was 
that held the torch. Presently the Captain cried out, 

“Why, it is little Margcry Davis. Where is Hugh, 
Margery ?” 

* tfugh hurt himselfas he was coming to light the lan- 
tern, so [came in his place,” answered Margery. 

‘All alone?’ mquired the Captain, wonderingly. 
‘But how did you come by the torch ?” 

‘“The lamp fell in the water, and so I made this out of 
my sun-bonnet and apron soaked in oil,” said Margery, 
in rather a frightened voice, for while she was speaking a 
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great many people came and stood by the rail to listen 
and hear what she was saying. When she had finished, 
one of the men cried out, 

‘‘Three cheers for little Margery Davis, the girl who 
saved our boat!” 

Then they all shouted ‘‘ Hurrah for Margery !” so loud- 
ly and heartily that little Margery laughed. 

All at once there seemed to be some kind of commotion 
on deck, and a Jarge man, with a sunburned face and big 
light beard, pushed the people right and left as he forced 
his way to the front. 

‘‘Margery Davis, did you say ?” cried he. ‘‘ Let me see 
the little cirl, mates.” 

After looking at her for a moment he began to climb 
over the side of the vessel. Margery was terribly fright- 
ened when he sprang lightly into her boat, and taking 
the torch from her hand, held it so that the light fell full 
upon her face. Then lifting her in his arms, he said, 
1 a trembling voice, ‘‘ How came you here all alone? 
Where are your mother and Hugh 2?” 

Margery thought he was angry, because he looked so 
strangely, and the tears came to her eyes as she answered: 

‘** Mother is at home, and really and truly Hugh would 
have come and lit the beacon only he fell and hurt his 
foot. Iran on first, and when I saw the boat I knew he 
would never be in time. Please do not scold him.” 

The strange man did not answer Margery, but turning 
to the crowd on the steamboat he said, ‘‘ This is my little 
girl, mates. I bave been from home three years. She 
does not remember me, but I am proud of her.” 

At this the men gave three more cheers, and the Captain 
said, ‘‘ Welcoine home, Davis.” Then he let down a light- 
ed lantern to replace the old one, and turning to Mar- 
gery, said, 

‘Thank you, Margery. You have done a grand thing 
for so small a girl, and I shall not forget it.” He then 
gave orders for the boat to move on. 

As soon as they were alone, Margery looked earnestly 
into the face of the man who held her hand, and said, 
‘‘Are you really my papa?” 

Yes,” answered he, softly, ‘‘and are you glad to see 
me?” 

‘*Oh yes, indeed,” replied Margery, kissing him. ‘‘ But 
mamma will be almost too glad, for she has been crying 
about you ever and ever so long.” 

After Margery’s father had swung the lantern, he row- 
ed the boat to shore, where they found Hugh in a dread- 
ful fright about Margery. 

As he was so mucli older than the little girl, he remem- 
bered his father at once, and welcomed him with delight. 
His ankle was still painful, so his father assisted him to 
walk home. And Margery ran before to bear the good 
news to her mamma. 

On the whole length of the Mississippi River’s banks 
there was no happier family to be found that stormy night 
than the Davis family. 

The next day Margery’s father received a letter from 
the Captain of the vessel she had saved, telling him there 
was a good position awaiting him on board his boat. 

Then in a few weeks the family left the small shabby 
house they had lived in, and moved to a much larger and 
pleasanter home. 

Hugh, who had long since recovered from his injury, 
gave up his post of beacon tender, and now goes to one of 
the finest schools in the place. 

Mr. Davis is at home very often, for he only makes 
short trips now. Little Margery sometimes accompanies 
him on these trips, and then she is so petted by the Cap- 
tain and all the crew that her father declares he 1s afraid 
she will be spoiled. But this has not happened yet, for 
she is still the same kind and thoughtful girl she was 
when she lit the torch to save the vessel from grounding 
on the beacon rock. 
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OSCEOLA, AND THE FLORIDA WAR, 


By FRANCIS S. DRAKE, Autior or “Ixptan History ror Youna Forks.” 


AR away, down at the southeastern extremity of the 
United States the peninsula of Florida juts out into 
the broad Atlantic. The southern portion of its territory 
includes extensive marshes or expanses of shoal water, 
varying in depth from one to five feet, called the Ever- 
clades. Much of this region is covered with an almost 
impenetrable saw-grass as high as a man’s head, and dur- 
ing the rainy season, which lasts from June to October, it 
-can only be traversed in canoes. Here half a century 
azo dwelt the Seminoles, so called because they were run- 
aways or seceders from the Creek Indians of Georgia. 

As our country became more thickly populated by white 
people, the government of the United States told the Sem- 
inoles that they must leave their old homes and emigrate 
to the Indian Territory, there to be joined with the Creeks 
from whom their ancestors had.formerly seceded, and with 

“whom they had ever since been at war. 

The Seminoles refused to eo, and then began the longest, 
costliest, and most troublesome of all our Indian wars. 
Beginning in 1835, it was not until 1843 that this small 
but fierce and warlike tribe was finally subdued. The cli- 
mate was unhealthy for our troops, but the greatest obsta- 
cle of all was the difficulty of getting at the Indians, who 
found hiding-places innumerable in the dense hummocks 
and swamps with which the country was filled. 
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As-se-he-ho-la, or Osceola, a young Indian warrior, soon 
to be made a chief, was the master-spirit of this war. He 
was the son of an Indian trader, a white man named Pow- 
ell. His mother was the daughter of a Seminole clief. 
He was of medium size, with a clear, frank, and engaging 
countenance, a resolute and manly bearing, and was dig. 
nified and courteous in his demeanor. 

Osceola violently opposed the removal of his tribe. At 
a council in which a treaty for this purpose was under dis- 
cussion he first brought himself into notice by striking 
his knife deep into the table before him, saying, at the 
same time, ‘‘ This is the only treaty I will ever make with 
the whites.” By his boldness and audacity he forced his 
tribe into a war to which a large majority were averse, 
and either broke up every attempt at negotiation or pre- 
vented its fulfillment. 

He led the party that slew Charley-E-Mathla, a respect- 
ed chief who had sold his cattle, and who was about to 
leave Florida. Osceola forbade any one touching the 
gold found upon the body, saying it was the price of the 
red man’s blood, and with his own hands he scattered it 
in all directions as far as he was able to throw it. 

While on a visit to Fort King for the purpose of trad- 
ing, his beautiful young wife was seized as a slave. 
Driven frantic by this cruel stroke, Osceola threatened 
vengeance upon General Thompson, the Indian agent, 
and all concerned in the transaction. In consequence of 
his violent language he was seized by the agent’s orders, 
and kept in irons for six days. Not long afterward he 
executed his threat, waylaying and killing Thompson, and 
several others with him, near Fort King. 

On the same day that this affair happened (December 
28, 1835) war began. A detachment of United States 
soldiers, commanded by Major Francis Dade, while on 
the march, were waylaid near the Big Wahoo Swamp, 
and the entire force of one hundred arid ten men and olli- 
cers, with the exception of two privates, were slain.. These 
two men escaped by feigning death. ..- 

A few days later (December 30) the battle of the With- 
lacoochee was fought by General Clinch. The Indians 
were commanded by Osceola. It was the young chief's 
first battle, and he distinguished himself by his brav- 
ery. His voice was heard in every part of the field urging 
on and encouraging his followers. But he was wounded 
and disabled early in the contest. A gallant charge of 
the soldiers, which drove the Indians from the thick hum- 
mock in which they were posted, ended this stubborn en- 
gagement. Osceola afterward led the attack on Micano- 
py, where, within sight of the fort, he attacked in an open 
field upward of one hundred regulars supported by 3 
field-piece. 

The Indians and their negro allies now spread desola- 
tion throughout the border settlements, burning and de 
stroying, murdering whole families, killing and scalping 
whoever came in their way. Men who had petitioned 
President Jackson for the forcible removal of the Indians 
were themselves compelled to flee with their families from 
their homes, and their property was destroyed. Many 
wealthy families suffered from want of food. 

For nearly two years the war had continued, with tr 
fling injury to the Seminoles, when the dishonorable act 
of an American officer placed the great Indian leader in 
our power. 

Under the pretext of holding a conference with Os 
ceola and Wild Cat, these chiefs, who had come to Gen- 
cral Hernandez's camp under the sanction of a flag of 
truce, were seized by that officer (October 23, 1837) and 
imprisoned in the castle of St. Augustine. Osceola was 
soon afterward sent to Charleston, South Carolina, and 
confined in Fort Moultrie. Refusing all sustenance, he 
soon pined away, and in a few weeks died of a broken 
heart at the age of thirty-three. Possessing nobler tralls 
of character than;,are; commonly found in his race, this 
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remarkable man, contrary to Indian usage, opposed mak- 
ing war upon women and children. A monument just 
outside the principal gateway of Fort Moultrie marks the 
resting-place of this native patriot and hero. 

Next to Osceola the most prominent of the Indian lead- 
ers was Co-a-coo-chee, or Wild Cat, the son of a distin- 
guished chief named Philip. War to him was pastime. 
When pursued through the swamps he would stand at a 
distance and laugh at and ridicule the soldiers who were 
floundering about with their arms and accoutrements 
through the mud and water. 

Captured at the same time and in the same dishonora- 
ble manner as Osceola, Wild Cat not long afterward ef- 
fected his escape from the castle of St. Augustine, one very 
dark night, in the following manner. 

Light was admitted into the room in which he and a 
companion were confined through an embrasure, or hole 
in the wall, about eighteen feet from the floor, To reach 
this hole they from time to time cut up the forage bags 
allowed them to sleep on, and 
made them into ropes. Stand- 
ing upon the shoulders of his 
comrade, Coacoochee worked 
a knife into a crevice of the 
stone-work as high up as he 
could reach, and upon this he 
raised himself to the hole, 
and found that with some re- 
duction of his person he could 
get through. To accomplish 
this purpose they ate as little 
as possible for five days. 

On the night of their at- 
tempt, as soon as the snoring 
of the sentinel at their door 
gave notice that he wasasleep, 
Coacoochee took the rope they 
had secreted under the bed, 
and raised himself as_ before. 
Making fast the rope that his 
friend might follow him, he 
passed enough of it through 
the hole to reach the ditch, fifty 
feet below. He then with great 
difficulty got his head through, 
but the sharp stones tore the 
skin from his breast and back. 
He was obliged to go down 
head -foremost till his feet 
were through. Almost as 
soon as he touched the ground 
two men passed near him. It 
was very dark, but he saw them 
distinctly. His friend in de- 
scending tumbled the whole 
distance into the ditch, and 
was so lamed as to be unable 
to walk. After carrying him 
some distance upon his shoul- 
ders, Coacoochee caught a 
mule,and makinga bridle of his 
sash, he mounted his compan- 
ion upon the animal. During 
the five days of their journey 
to the Tomoka River, where 
they joined their band, they 
subsisted solely upon berries. 

Some time afterward Coa- 
coochee was again a captive, 
and through the politic man- 
agement of General Worth 
his band was induced to sur- 
render. 
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Before this happened, however, and not long after his 
escape, Coacoochee led the Indians at the battle of Oke- 
chobee. General Taylor, afterward President of the United 
States, was his antagonist in this severe fight. After ades- 
perate conflict of three hours the Indians were routed, and 
fled. 

This was the last regular battle of the war. Hostilities 
continued for a long time, but by the judicious manage- 
ment of General Worth the Indians were gradually in- 
duced to emigrate to the Indian Territory. 





MATTHIAS. 
BY HARRIET WATERMAN, 
HEN Olaf and Huldah Olafson came from Iceland 


to America they felt great anxiety lest one of their 
seven children should be lost on the way. 


They were going to Dakota, and while it was not alto- 
gether clear to them whether that word stood for a town 
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or a farm, there were fifty Icelanders, most of their neigh- 
bors indeed, who went with them, besides the agent in 
charge, and they did not much care where they went, so 
long as it was a part of the wonderful America where ev- 
ery man owned land and was rich. 

Frida, the baby, could not walk, but just before sailing 
Olaf ealled the older children, and showing them a long 
rope, said, ‘* That you may not lose yourselves, and fall 
into the deep water, my boys and girls, I shall tie you to 
each other, Olaf first, Lena next, then Sarah and Jan near 
to each other, then Ingeborg, and last my big strong 
Matthias, to keep the little ones safe.’* 

So tethered, they made the long journey, and very tire- 
some they found the ocean voyage in the close, dark 
steerage. 

New York children know that all emigrants are landed 
at Castle Garden, a large round building at the lower end 
of the city, where their names are recorded. Mr. Cary, 
the agent, attended to all such business for our Icelanders, 
who soon found themselves steaming toward the West at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour. Such marvellous speed 
frightened them at first, for they have not even wagon- 
roads in Iceland, aud of anything like railroad travel the 
people have no idea, but soon it became interesting to them 
to see the houses and trees fly past, and to go through more 
towns in an hour than were in the whole island from 
which they came. . 

It was very early in the morning when Mr. Cary 
marched his colony across Chicago, the Olafsons, as 
it chanced, at the foot of the procession. “Two more 
days, and one more ride,” he said, ‘‘and you will be in 
Dakota.” 

As they walked Matthias discovered that the rope about 
his waist had become so loosened that he could easily un- 
tie it. It was very tiresome for the children to be fasten- 
ed together, and he very much wished to look more close- 
ly at the marvellous buildings, which the gray light show- 
ed dimly. He whispered to Ingeborg, as he showed her 
that he was [ree, ‘‘See, sister, I shall run on a little. Ican 
walk faster than this, and come to you soon. If you are 
good, and do not cry or tell the father, IT will bring you 
a slice of fish.” | 

Icelanders eat fish as other people do bread, and as 
Ingeborg had had none since coming to America, she 
thought it would taste very good. Moreover, Matthias 
was so strong that he was allowed to go all day with the 
men in the boat; surely he might take a little walk with- 
out danger. 

So he slipped away in the darkness, and Ingeborg said 
never a word, while Olaf, trusting the good Iceland 
rope, held fast httle Olaf’s hand, and never looked at the 
rest. 

There were weeping and wailing when they made the 
awful discovery that he was gone; but before they could 
make their trouble known to the agent they had been 
hurried on the cars, and were moving out of the city. 
When they told him, Mr. Cary said, re-assuringly, ** Pl 
telegraph to the Danish consul. He will look him up, 
and send him on in a day or two.” 

Olaf had read about the telegraph in books, but he 
could not understand how the small wires, as they were 
described, could forward a strong boy. He tried to ex- 
plain to the rest, but the childven cried, and Huldah wish- 
ed many times that they had never left Iceland, and all 
happiness for them had gone out of America. ‘ 

Matthias, meantime, was having remarkable adventures 
in Chicayo. He marvelled at everything—at the high 
buildings first, because only one-story houses are made in 


* A Dane two years ago brought a family of ten children, from Den- 
mark to Dakota, all tied together by a rope. When they were inter- 
viewed, in Minnesota, the father declared that the rope had not been 
off sinee they started.—AUTHOR. 


Iceland, and those have lava walls six feet in thickness, 
on account of earthquake shocks. The dress of the men 
and women was queer, and more strange still the lan- 
guage they spoke, for Matthias had never heard other than 
the Iceland speech, and supposed, of course, that all the 
world used that. 

But as bright daylight came on, and more people were 
in the street, some of them stared so rudely that he decided 
to go back to Ingeborg and the steam-cars. 

Instead of the steam-cars he came, as he thought, to a 
forest. He had never seen so many trees before, and his 
heart speedily gave a throb of joy, for he saw, beyond,a 
large sheet of water. 

Tired and hungry, he sat upon the end of a pier to rest 
a while, and gladden his eyes with a view of water, which 
reminded him of home. There he soon fell into a sleep, 
from which he was rudely awakened by a terrible scream, 
and he lifted up his head to see, first, something white fall- 
ing toward the water, then a woman wringing her hands 
over the low railing. Two large boys stood near, and 
screamed also. 

‘‘Stupids!” thought Matthias, as he jumped in the di- 
rection of the white dress, ‘‘you should see the Ice- 
land ocean and the Iceland rocks if you dare not go in 
here.” 

He soon brought the child to shore; it was nothing; he 
often took Frida swimming in the fiord at home, and she 
laughed and thought it fun. 

One of the stupid boys had gone to a house near, and 
by the time Matthias had given the child to the crying 
nurse, a lady was quickly running across the park, for 
Matthias’s forest was only Lincoln Park. 

When the child was somewhat restored, the nurse ex- 
plained the accident. 

‘‘T hield him up to look at the water, and he gave a 
spring out of my arms into the lake. I cried, and this 
boy jumped in and brought the baby to land.” 

‘Who are you?” said the lady to Matthias. 

‘She can not talk either,” he thought; but guessing 
her meaning, and wishing to be very polite, he made a 
low bow, and said: ‘* Matthias, from Iceland, madame; son 
of Olaf Olafson and Huldah his wife.” 

"What does he say ?” she asked of the nurse. 

‘He does not talk Norwegian, but I understand some,” 
was the answer. ‘His name is Matthias;” and the wo- 
man turned and addressed to Matthias the sweetest words 
he had ever heard, for though they were not good Ice- 
land speech, he could understand them, and in return 
made his troubles known. 

‘*The Danish consul is the one to see,” said the lady, 
when all had been explained to her. ‘‘But some dry 
clothes first and breakfast for our rescuer.” 

Never in his life had Matthias eaten such a breuk fast. 
He remembered his promise to Ingeborg. ‘* Will you 
ask the lady,” he said to the nurse, ‘‘if I may take this 
fine white cake to Ingeborg, my sister? She has never 
seen one, and it will please her more than a slice of 
fish.” 

An hour later he stood before the Danish consul, who 
held a yellow envelope in his hand, and who seemed much 
interested in the long story. 

‘*You are the young man we want,” he said. ‘‘I am 
proud to meet you, my brave little countryman. Iceland 
seas and rocks make strong boys. You shall go west by 
the nine-o’clock train to-night.” 

Two days later he was in Dakota. Huldah and Olaf 
were so glad to see their runaway that they forgot to scold 
him as he deserved. 

As for Lena, Jan, and the rest, to this day the world, in 
their opinion, holds nothing so beautiful as Chicago, 
where, according to Matthias, ‘‘the houses have soft cloth 
on all the floors, and mirrors.tall as giants, more glass in 
one window than.iu a whole(Ie¢eland house, silver like 
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the blessed communion on the table, and fine white and | of saving a human life, but had escaped unharmed himself. 


sweet food. much as one chooses to eat.”’ 


The second day Ingeborg divided the rol] into six equal 
parts, that even Frida might know by experience some- 


thine of the luxury which Matthias described. 





WAKULLA.* 
BY KIRK MUNROE. 
CHAPTER IX. 


MARK DISCOVERS THE GHOST, AND FINDS HIM IN A 
TRYING POSITION. 


ARK had already seen that the boy’s nght foot was 
terribly mangled and covered with blood, and he went 
After he 
had washed off the blood, and bound the wounded foot as 
well as he could with Ins handkerchief and one of his 
shirt sleeves torn into strips, he found that the boy had 
again opened his eyes, and seemed to have fully recovered 


quickly for more water with which to bathe it. 


his consciousness. 

‘*Do you feel better?” asked Mark. 

‘*Yes,” answered the boy. .7*'I can sit up now, if you 
will help me.” y 

Mark helped him into a sitting position, with his back 
against the tree to which he had clung when the alligator 
tried to drag him into the water. Then he said, ‘‘ Now 
wait here a minute while I bring round the canoe. Tl 
get you into it, and take you home, for your foot must be 
properly attended to as soon as possible.” 

Hurrying back to where he had left the canoe, Mark 
brought it around the point, very close to where the boy 
was sitting, and pulled one end of it high up on the bank. 
Then going to the boy, he said, ‘‘If you can stand up, 
and will put both arms around my neck, I'}l carry you to 
the canoe; it’s only a few steps.” 

Although he almost cried out with the pain caused by 
the effort, the boy succeeded in doing as Mark directed, 
and in a few minutes more was seated in the bottom of 
the canoe, with his wounded foot resting on Mark’s folded 
jacket. 

Mark shoved off carefully, and stepping gently into the 
other end of the canoe, began to paddle up the river. 
The boy sat with closed eyes, and though Mark wanted 
to ask him how it had all happened, he waited patiently, 
fearing that his companion was too weak to talk. He 
noticed that the boy was barefooted and bareheaded, 
that his clothes were very old and rageed, and that he 
had a bag anda powder-horn slung over his shoulders. He 
also noticed that his hair was long and matted, and that 
his face, in spite of its present paleness, was tanned, as 
though by long exposure to the weather. It had astrange- 
ly familiar look to him, and he felt as though he niust 
have seen it somewhere before; but where he could not 
think. 

Just before they reached the ‘‘Go Bang” landing place, 
the boy opened his eyes, and Mark, no longer able to re- 
strain liis curiosity, asked, 

“How did the alligator happen to eateh you ?” 

‘*T was asleep,” answered the boy, ‘‘and woke up just in 
time to catch hold of that tree as he grabbed my foot and 
began pulling me to the water. He would have had me 
in another minute, for I was letting go when you came,” 
and the boy shuddered at the remembrance. 

“Well,” said Mark, a little boastfully, ‘he won't catch 
anybody else. He's as dead as a door-nail now. Tere 
we are.” 

Mrs. Elmer was much shocked at Mark’s story, and said 
she was very thankful that he had not only been the means 
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At the same time she made ready to receive the boy, and, 


when the men brought him in, she had a bed opened for 


him, warm water and eastile soap ready to bathe the 
wounds, and soft linen to bandage them. 

Captain Jolinson, who called himself “a rqugh and 
ready surgeon,” carefully felt of the wounded foot to as- 
certain whether any bones were broken. The boy bore 
this patiently, and without a murmur, though one or 
two gasps of pain escaped him. When the Captain said 
that, though he could not feel any fractured bones, the 
ankle joint was dislocated, and must be pulled back into 
place at once, he clenched his teeth, drew in a long breath, 
and nodded his head. Taking a firm hold above and be- 
low the dislocated joint, the Captain gave a quick twist 
with his powerful hands that drew from the boy a sharp 
cry of pain. 

‘*There,” said the Captain, soothingly, “‘it’s all over; 
now we will bathe it, and bandage it, and in a few days 
you will be as good as you were e before you met Mr. ’Gator. 
If not better,” he added, as he took note of the boy’s wretch- 
ed clothes and general appearance. 

After seeing.the patient made as comfortable as possi- 
ble, Mark and the two men went out, leaving him to the 
gentle care of Mrs. Elmer and Ruth. 

‘*Mark,” said Captain Jolinson, ‘‘let’s take the skiff and 
vo and get that alligator. I guess Miss Ruth would like 
to see him. One of my men can go along to help us, or 
Jan, if he will.” 

‘* All right,” said Mark, and Jan said he would go if it 
wouldn't take too long. 

‘* We'll be back in less than an hour,’ 

“af it's only a mile away, as Mark says.” 

So they went. 

It took the united strength of the three to get the alli- 
gator into the skiff when they found him. He measured 
ten feet and four inches in length, and Captain Johnson, 
who claimed to be an authority concerning alligators, said 
that was very large for fresh-water, though in tide water 
they were sometimes found fifteen feet in length, and he 
had heard of several that were even longer. 

While Mark was showing them just where the boy lay 
when he first saw him, Jan. picked up an old muzzle-load- 
ing shot-gun and a pair of much-worn boots, that had 
heretofore escaped their notice. Both barrels of the 
gcun were loaded; but one only contained a charge of pow- 
der, which surprised them. 

‘* What do you suppose he was going to do with only a 
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charge of powder 2?” asked Mark, when this discovery was 
made. 

**T've no idea,” answered the Captain; ‘‘ perhaps he for- 
vot the shot, or hadn’t any left.” 

When they reached home with the big alligator, the 
whole household came out to look at it, and Mrs. Elmer 
and Ruth shuddered when they saw the monster that had 
so nearly dragged the boy into the river. 

‘*Oh, Mark,” said Ruth, ‘‘ just think if you hadn’t come 
along just then!” 

‘‘ How merciful that your father thought of taking the 
rifle!” said Mrs. Elmer. ‘‘I don’t suppose we could keep it 
for Mr. Elmer to see, could we?’ she asked of Captain 
Johnson. 

‘Oh no, ma’am, not in this warm weather,” answered 
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““FIRE QUICK! 


the Captain; “‘ but we can cut off the head and bury it, and 
in two or three weeks you will have a nice skull as a me- 
mento.” 

** And what will you do with the body ?” 

‘Why, throw it into the river, I suppose,” answered the 
Captain. 

‘Wouldn't it be better to bury it too ?” 

“Hi! Miss Elmer; yo’ sholy wouldn't t’ink of doin’ 
dat ar,” exclaimed Aunt Chloe, who had by this time be- 
come a fixture in the Elmer household, and had come 
out with the rest to see the alligator. 

‘Why not, Chloe?” asked Mrs. Elmer, in surprise. 

‘Kase ef youse putten um in de groun’, how's Marse 
Tukky Buzzard gwine git wn? Can't nebber hab no 
luck ef youse cheat Marse Tukky Buzzard dat ar way.” 
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‘“That’s another of the colored folks’ superstitions, ” said 
Captain Johnson. ‘They believe that if you bury any 
dead animal so that the turkey buzzards can’t get at it, 
they ll bring you bad luck.” 

*"Tain't no ‘stition, nuther. Hit’s a pop sho’ fac’, dat’s 
what,” muttered Aunt Chloe, angrily, as she walked off 
toward the house. 

So the head of the alligator was cut off and buried, and 
the body disappeared, though whether the body was bur- 
ied or served to make a meal for the buzzards no one 
seemed exactly to know. 

That afternoon Captain Johnson went off down the 
river with his lighter, saying that he could always be 
found at St. Mark’s when wanted; and Mark and Jan 
went into the woods to look for cedar fence-posts. 
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I DIDN’T KILL THE DOG.’” 


After the day’s work was finished and the family were 
gathered in the sitting-room for the evening, Mark had a 
long and earnest conversation with his mother and Ruth. 
At its close, Mrs. Elmer said, ‘‘ Well, my son, wait until 
we hear what your father thinks of it,” and Ruth said, 
‘*T think it’s a perfectly splendid plan.” 

Mark slept in the room with the wounded boy, whose 
name they had learned to be Frank March, that night, .- 
and was roused several times before morning to give him 
water, for he was very feverish. He talked in his sleep, 
too, as though he were having troubled dreams, and once 
Mark heard him say: 

‘Fire quick! No, it’s only powder; it won’t hurt 
him. I didn’t kill the dog” 


[To BE_CONTINUED.] 
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THE KING OF THE FOREST. 


ry was compelled to tell him the following story of my 
PE a encounter with the king of beasts in South Africa: 
ns ID you see any lions, Uncle Robert?” asked my ‘“We were encamped on the bank of a shallow stream 
small nephew Bob on my return from the Dark | called the Notawaney. During the night a disagreeable: 
Continent, whither I had followed one of our great ex- | drizzling rain continued to fall, and such sleep as we could 
ploring parties. manage to get was disturbed by the, -who felt the pres- 
“Indeed I did, my boy,” I answered, and forthwith I; ence of dangerous beasts, auidseAve utteran 
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by incessant whines and suppressed growls. About three 
in the morning I was aroused by a disturbance among 
our draught oxen and horses. A number of them were 
secured with new buffalo reims, which we had procured 
in Marico. But three or four of the most powerful and 
valuable succeeded in breaking loose. 

“The missing cattle had to be recovered, and at day break 
we started out, armed with double eight-bore guns. Tak- 
ing the back trail, we spoored them for two miles along 
the road. Here they had branched off to the right, trav- 
ersed about three miles of velt, and halted in the open 
plain. Our guide was a native named Macalaca, and 
from the masterly manner in which he commenced his 
work it was easy to see that he was an old hunter. 

‘Soon he led us across the thick jungle on to more open 
ground. This he traversed at a rapid pace till some loose 
rocks forming the margin of a copje were reached. For 
a few minutes he appeared at fault, when, looking to his 
left, with a grunt he pointed his finger, brought his gun 
down, and cocked it. Looking in the direction indicated, 
a lion, with the hip-bone of the horse between his fore- 
legs, lay facing us. 

‘At the time he was seventy-five yards off—too far 
to make certain work; so we resolved to lessen the dis- 
tance by one-half. While doing so, two lions that must 
have been behind the rocks got up, walked leisurely away, 
gradually increasing their speed till they disappeared. 

‘Such conduct was evidently not going to be pursued by 
his lordship. He was interested in his meal, and was not 
going to leave it for any such unimportant thing as a man 
with a gun. With his eyes firmly fixed on us and his 
head flat upon the ground, he watched our movements 
with a quict earnestness, his tail all the time moving gen- 
tly to and fro. | 

‘“My companion said quietly, in a low tone, ‘Don’t fire 
until vou see his ears twitch.’ At that very moment as, it 
seemed, they were drawn back with a quick spasmodic mo- 
tion, ‘Now’s our time,’ he said, and a brace of bullets, 
one in the shoulder and another in the head, turned him 
over on his side dead. Not a struggle occurred after the 
shots were fired, and so simultaneously were the triggers 
pressed that the two reports sounded as one. 

“On returning to the wagons we soon discovered what 
had made the oxen stampede and the dogs so uneasy dur- 
ing the night. Several lions—the boys said five—had 
walked repeatedly round our encampment at less than a 
hundred yards’ distance. In spite of the drizzling rain, 
there remained the spoor—a proof that the story told by the 
boys was true.” 


FROM THE OLD GERMAN. 
BY E. M. TRAQUAIR. . 
OW should the heart of a little child be? 
As pure as the lily that blooms ou the lea, 
As clear as the dews from the heavens that fall, 
As true as the mirror that hangs on the wall, 
As fresh as the fountain, as gay as the lark 
That trills out ils song ’twixt the day and the dark, 
As glad as the angels when, soaring, they fly 
On the bright wings of love to their home in the sky. 


MY DOG BOODLE JACK. 
BY FRANK H. CONVERSE. 
I. 

UR vessel was lying at anchor in a little harbor far 
up on the northern coast of Labrador. With the 
Professov’s enon my shoulder, and a tin box for flowers 
and specimens at my back, I stood a moment on the small 

fish wharf, where our men had Janded me. 
The gun I earried for companionship’s sake. I had 
‘not (until coming on board) handled anything of the 
kind since my bovhood days. When we reached Labra- 
dor, I tried one afternoon to shoot a black-winged auk 





that was flying a few feet above the deck. I don't quite 
know how it was, but as the muzzle of the deadly weapon 
moved around, I noticed that all hands suddenly hurried 
below, except Professor Smith, the owner of the gun, who, 
as he dived behind the mainmast, said something about 
an aukward shot. 

I presumehe meant tobe funny. But after this, though 
the gun was always at my disposal, its owner, in a firm 
though kind manner, refused to accompany me on my 
hunting excursions ashore, merely giving as a reason that 
so far as he knew there was no one on board acquainted 
with the treatment of gunshot wounds. ‘‘ And look liere,” 
he added, one day, as a happy thought occurred to lim, 
‘it's an old second-hand gun, anyway—perhaps you'll 
see a chance to trade it on some of your shore tramps for 
a seal-skin, or something of the kind. I'd be glad to be 
rid of it, anyway.” And, of course, I said that I would 
do the best I could. But somehow up to the time of which 
I write, the gun remained in my hands unsold. 

It is tiresome walking in the yielding moss, so finally 
I began to retrace my steps in the direction of the vessel, 
whose masts I could just make out in the distance out- 
lined against the gray sky. 

Suddenly I heard the yelping of a dog behind me—no 
unfamiliar sound in Labrador, where the dogs are ill- 
treated and abused, as I honestly believe, worse than in 
any country in the world. Turning, I saw one of those 
powerful mastiffs, half Esquimau, half Newfoundland, 
driven by the Labradorians in their sledges in the winter- 
time, closely pursued by a boy of: fourteen, whi, in addi- 
tion to a flint-lock gun two or three feet longer than 
himself, carried a large bunch of plump curlew in one 
hand. 

Now I have a special weakness for dogs, and nothing 
so moves me to anger as to see one abused. So when the 
poor animal, upon reaching my side, crouched with a half- 
human, wholly beseeching look from his soft brown eyes, 
at my feet, and I saw that his mouth was bleeding from a 
kick or blow, I was considerably exercised. 

The boy, who had the longest legs, the reddest hair, and 
most pronounced crop of freckles I had ever seen possess- 
ed by a Labradorian youth, arrived breathless and pant- 
ing at the spot, his face quite purple with rage. He raised 
his heavy sea-boot for another blow at the crouching aut- 
mal, hardly paying any attention to my presence, whien, 
greatly to his surprise, I stepped in front of the mastiff. 
The doz’s crime, it seems, had been that of stealing and 
eating a curlew, feathers and all, moved thereto, as I was 
pretty sure, by extreme hunger, which, together with bru- 
tal abuse, is the Labradorian’'s idea of discipline. 

A sudden idea occurred to me. Even in his wrath the 
youth’s eye rested admiringly on the Professor's gun, 
with its carved stock and nickel mountings. To a Labra- 
dor boy the possession of such a weapon would be the 
fulfillment of his wildest dreams. The Professor had 
given me permission to dispose of.it. A live dog was 
worth infinitely more than a seal-skin, and if the Pro- 
fessor didn’t care for the animal, why, J would take him 
home with me myself. 

What passed between the writer and the red-headed 
boy need not here be told. It is enough to say that, two 
hours later, 1 entered the cabin of the North Star, bear- 
ing in one hand a bunch of curlew, and followed sub- 
missively by a dog that in good condition would weigh 
about a hundred and twenty-five pounds. But I had no 
gun with me. 

‘“And what,” asked the Professor, after I had told 
my story, as, with the calmness of despair, he glared 
over his eyeglasses at the dog, who had already coiled 
himself down on his new ulster, which lay in a corner 
ea what do you expect me to do with such a monster as 
that ?” 

Various suggestions-were made by-members of the par- 
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ty, but as they were mostly of a comical nature the Pro- 
fessor gave no heed. And finally I myself became the 
owner of the dog * Boodle Jack” by right of purchase. 

Why ‘ Boodle Jack,’ Professor Jay, who at once gave 
him the name, could not or would not say further than 
to briefly remark that it was a name he had found 
among some Greek roots where he had been digging that 
afternoon by way of passing away the time. But we 
compromised on the last half, and agreed to call him 
Jack, excepting on state occasions. 

No dog living ever seemed to show such intense affec- 
tion for his master as this one of mine. Restless and 
uneasy when out of his sight, he attached himself to me 
with a fondness which at times became almost trouble- 
some. He grew fat and strong, and became the delight 
of our French captain as well as the crew, while at 
the same time he was calmly endured by my fellow-pas- 
sencers. 

Blowy September hastened apace. We had taken trout 
and salmon in abundance, had eaten curlew and sea-fow] 
in their several varieties, had taken notes and sketches 
of the country, and also begun to get heartily tired of 
each other in a polite sort of way. So when, toward the 
middle of the month, the North Star began her winged 
journey down the Straits of Belle Isle with her prow 
pointed southward, every one on board was light of heart. 


II. 


It was the second night out from Esquimau Bay, our 
last point of departure. A half-grown moon was strug- 
gling through fleecy masses of clouds that were flying 
like white smoke before the warm but strong south west- 
erly gale that already had begun to tumble the shallow 
waters of the gulf into choppy seas. 

Captain Badot was given to carrying sail—well, per- 
haps, a little too heavily at times, particularly on a home- 
bound passage. Somehow on this particular night I did 
not sleep well. I lay in my berth tossing and sliding 
from side to side, as the little vessel went driving on 
elose- hauled on the wind, and about three o'clock on the 
following morning dressed and went on deck, followed 
by Jack, who always slept as neur to my berth as he 
could get. 

‘The Star log nine knot good now; she sail comme 
un ange [like an angel]; eh, m’sieur?” said Captain Ba- 
dot, who himself was at the wheel, while the watch, two 
in number, stood on the quarter-deck, keeping as good a 
lookout as possible. 

I nodded without speaking. Truly the little vessel, 
under every stitch of canvas, was fairly flying, not only 
over, but under the frothing seas that could be but dimly 
seen in the murky morning light. Great volumes of water 
rushed in over her lee rail as she buried her bows under 
the opposing seas. 

Only for thinking of the chances of colliding with 
floating ice in the half-darkness I should have enjoyed 
the spectacle on the on-going vessel to the utmost. But— 

** Luff—luff, Capitan!” 

It was the voice of gray-haired sailor John, fairly out- 
screaming the gale itself, that rang in our ears. Round 
went the wheel like lightning in Captain Badot’s sinewy 
hands, and as the schooner flew up into the wind with 
every sail slatting and tearing at hoop and stay-line, a din- 
gy white mass loomed out of the semi-obscurity close un- 
der the lee bow. 

‘** Look you out!” 

Hardly had the warning words from Captain Badot’s 
lips rang in my ears when the sheet block struck me in 
the head as the main-boom jibed over. 

Tremember that the shock was followed by an icy chill, 
and, vaguely conscious that I was overboard, I beat the 
water frantically with hands and feet. Then I recall a 
dull pain in one shoulder, and a snorting sound close at 
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my ear, as faithful Jack, who had sprung over the rail aft- 
er me, blew the water from his nostrils. 

That it was Jack also who by some marvellous instinct 
guided me to the low ice island so nearly run down by 
our vessel as I clove the water with frantic strokes, I in- 
distinctly remember. That it was the great mastiff who 
with his warm tongue licked my face, until after a brief 
period of unconsciousness I staggered to my feet to real- 
ize my terrible situation, I well know. And heit was who 
ran at my side as I rapidly paced my narrow ice-bound 
limits, mechanically chafing my numbed hands, while ev- 
ery drop of blood in my veins seemed congealed with the 
cold, praying wildly for the day dawn. 

It came at last, and by the struggling glimmer of the 
sunlight through masses of watery clouds, I saw a vessel 
lying hove to a few cables’ length distant. Vainly I 
stripped off my coat and waved it over my head, shouting 
till my voice did not rise above a hoarse whisper. Hour 
after hour passed, and the gale, which had freshened to- 
ward morning, began to Tull. Captain Badot, as I remem- 
bered with a pang of terror, had broken one of the lenses 
of his battered spy-glass. A man seen with the naked 
eye at the distance of the berg from the vessel would not 
unnaturally be taken for a seal, many of which float 
down from the polar seas on the ice. One other—a 
tiny speck on the distant horizon—was the only sail in 
sight. 

Jack looked up in my face, and whether I gained the 
sudden inspiration from his intelligent dark eyes or not, I 
can not say. I only know that with numbed fingers I 
scrawled on the limp leather cover of my note-book the 
word ‘‘ Iceberg,” and putting it in Jack’s mouth, pointed 
to the distant schooner. a 

“Go, boy!” I said, and with a plunge the dog sprang 
into the sea. I watched him till my eyes seemed to grow 
dim and tired. Then I began to feel sleepy, and though 
IT had read hundreds of times that this was the precursor 
of certain death under similar circumstances, I could not 
rouse myself to struggle against it. 
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Some one did rouse me, though, half an hour later, 
and in a manner that I thoneght absolutely brutal. I 
was shaken and even pummelled, stood on my feet and 
dragged about, until, with a feeling of almost hatred to- 
ward those who had so rudely disturbed my pleasant 
dreams, I opened my eyes to see three or four unfamiliar 
faces about me, while a bearded man who stood by forced 
ine to swallow some fiery liquid that fairly scorched my 
throat. 

‘‘He’ll do now; take him aboard, boys,” said this last, 
and without being able to tell clearly how it all came 
about, I rather Janguidly submitted to have my wet 
clothes taken off in a little cabin heated by a small stove, 
after which I was hoisted into a berth, and covered with 
blankets. I lay there for a little while in a sort of waking 
dream, staring stupidly at the labels over a row of shelves 
on the opposite side of the room, and wondering when it 
was that the North Star had taken a cargo of soothing 
syrup and pain panaceas, or why Captain Badot should 
keep such a stock of calicoes, flannels, coarse shoes, and 
paper collars on hand. Surely I had never seen them be- 
fore. 

‘‘Have I, Captain Badot?” I asked, awaking sudden- 
ly two hours later to find Jack, with his forepaws on 
the edge of my berth, intently watching over my slum- 
bers. 

But Captain Badot and the North Star were nearly a 
hundred miles away, scudding across the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 

‘We was hove to for fear of the ice,” said the bearded 
man, who with a polite bow introduced himself as Cap- 
tain Pierre Blois, master,of the trading schooner L’Oiseatt, 
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now bound for Quebec, ‘‘and we see you schooner lay to 
long time; but bime-by they think no use, and get under 
way. We just ready to shake out reef later,” continued 
the Captain, ‘‘and one man see the dog; him seal at first. 
We take him ’most dead over the rail, read message, and 
send boat. Rest you know.” 

Well, we made a quick run to Halifax, where I tele- 
gvraphed home just in time to keep an obituary notice of 
my death out of print. Andon my return, with Jack as 
my companion, I verified the truth of the telegram, to the 
surprise of the North Star’s Captain and crew. 

‘* Boodle Jack was a pretty lucky investment—for you,’ 
thoughtfully said Professor Smith, as, meeting him a few 
days ‘later, he cautiously patted the mastilf’s big head. 

And I replied that he was indeed. 





HOW TO MODEL IN CLAY. 
BY FRANK BELLEW. 

OME of our young readers may not know that all the 
kL) statues they see, whether of stone or metal, were first 
modelled in clay. When the statue is to be made of metal, 
a cast, or mould, is taken of the clay original, into which 
the molten metal is poured, When marble is the mate- 








rial chosen, the clay model is copied by the sculptor, part- 
ly by the aid of amachine made for the purpose, and part- 
ly by hand. 

Young people of artistic tastes may derive a great deal 
of pleasure from modelling in clay. They will find it a 
good deal easier than drawing, and with a little practice 
they will be able to produce some very pleasing results. 
I will give you a few directions for modelling medallion 
heads (Fig. 1), that being the simplest, and to many per- 
sons the most pleasing, form of sculpture. 

The materials required are a smooth piece of slate (a 
common school slate will do for small work), some model- 
ling clay (which can be procured from any potter, or any 
other fine clay, if no potter is within reach, or even putty, 
if nothing else can be procured), and some small imple- 
ments, like the annexed designs, made of hard wood (Fig. 
2). These may be bought at any store where artists’ mate- 
rials are sold, but an ingenious boy can make them with 
a jackknife and a piece of sand-paper.* To make the 
moulds of your clay model you will require a little plas- 
ter of Paris, some lard oil, and some soap, and then your 
outfit is complete. 

Now you take your slate, and make an outline upon it 
of the face you wish to model. Within this outline you 


* As shown here the implements are reduced in size one-half. The 
part marked A is made of wire, and is intended to remove superfluous 
clay from the face of your work. 
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build up roughly with your finger and thumb a cake of 
clay about half an inch in thickness; then with your mod- 
elling instruments work it up as accurately as your artistic 
skill will permit. 

When in the progress of your work you find it neces- 
sary to leave for a short time, be careful to cover it over 
with a wet cloth, and if for a long time, put two wet cloths 
over it, and cover them in turn with a sheet of newspaper. 
This is necessary to keep the clay from getting hard and 
unfit for working. If at any time you find the clay get- 
ting too stiff, sprinkle it with water shaken from a whisk 
broom. 

When your clay medallion is Anisned. build a wall of 
clay around it of about an inch and a quarter in height, 
as represented in the engraving; then get a tea-cupful 
of lard or olive oil, and add to it a good tea-spoonful of 
any kind of soap scraped fine; put this on the stove and 
stir until it is thoroughly mixed; then with a soft camel’s- 
hair brush lay a slight coat over your whole work. 

You must now mix your plaster. Ifthe surface of your 
medallion is about one foot by six inches, you will require 
four table-spoonfuls of plaster to about a quart of water. 
Sprinkle the plaster into the water, and then watch it un- 
til bubbles have ceased to come to the surface. When no 
more bubbles appear, stir it up well with astick. The mixt- 
ure should be about the consistency of thin cream, The 
exact proportions you must find out by experiment. This 
thin cream you pour quickly over your medallion, blow- 
ing gently with your mouth on the liquid as it spreads it- 
self over the face of your work; this is to prevent the 
formation of bubbles. In a very short time the plaster 
will become hard; you then remove your clay wall, and 
lift the plaster mould, or matrix, from the clay. This 
you do by passing a penknife all round between the plas- 
ter and the slate, after which it lifts easily. You have 
now a perfect plaster mould. If you find any small par- 
ticles of clay adhering to it, wash them off with a soft 
camel’s-hair brush and water. 

You now want to get a plaster cast from your matrix. 
To do this you lay a coat of the soap and oil mixture with 
a camel’s-hair brush all over the face of the mould, and 
then pour in the plaster just as you did before, taking the 
same precautions to blow upon the plaster, and to build 
a wall of clay around the mould. 

You let this stand for half an hour until it is perfectly 
set, when you can remove your casting by passing a thin- 
bladed knife all round between the matrix and the cast- 
ing. If it does not then lift easily, plunge the whole thing 
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in water for one instant, after which you will have no dif- 
ficulty in separating the two parts. 

You now have a plaster cast of your original work, 
which you can touch up and finish off with sand-paper, 
or with the blade of a penknife if necessary. 

You can, of course, make as many casts as you please 
from your mould, and thus have very pretty little souve- 
nirs to present to your friénds, 
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TO JIMMIE FLAMANT. By S. B. MILLS. 
Alleqvo. 
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Three chil- dren slid-ing on the ice Up-on a sictinien’es day, It so fell out, they all fell in, The rest they ran 
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way. Now had these children been at home, Or slid-ing on dry ground, Ten thousand dol-lars to a cent,They bad not all been te 
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A NEW BADGE AND MOTTO. 


URITY and simplicity! No traits are more 
Winning. This pretty shield will be appro- 
priate for a little cirele of young people, whether 
they meet to read, to sew, to practice housekeep- 
ins arts, or just to havea pleasant time together 
for an evening. 
The field, or open space of the shield should be 


orange. The small square in the corner must be 
silver. On this place a harebell, the emblem of 


simplicity. The orange-color signifies strength, 
and the lily on this ground betokens purity. On 
the crest-above all is a moss-rose, Which means 
superior merit. 

Can there be a sweeter bouquet than this, dear 
children—the lily, the harebell. and the moss- 
roseY Would they not look lovely embroidered 
in the corner of a silk handkerchief for papa, or 
in the lining of brother’s hat, or painted on the 
slip cover of mumma’'s favorite book of poems ? 
A cover of linen or silk which may be taken off a 
book at one’s pleasure is a very graceful gilt, and 
most people would enjoy having as the motto on 
their book, ** Purity and Simplicity.” 


OUR POST-OFEFICKE BOX. 


Wiespanry, Germany, 
Tam alittle girl eight years old, and have been 
in Europe with my mama, brothers, and sister 
fora year and a half. We have always received 
Hiarren’s YounG Peop.e. and like it very much. 
I have learned to Speak French and German since 
Ihave been here. This is a very pretty place, but 
Llike my home in America better. We had beau- 
tifal fire-works in the Kurgarten on the Fourth 
of July. Dsend you some edelweiss which grew 

under the snow on the Swiss Alps. Cora B. 


Thank you, dear. I have placed the flower in 
my Bible. 





Farr View, Asurerst Cousty, VirquNta. 

DeAR PostMIsTREss.—We are two little sisters 
who every week read Harren’s YouxG Peorie— 
the gift of a kind absent brother—and we have 
often wished to see you, for we know that you 
are lovely, and that sunshine ever fills your kind 
heart, else you wontd never take so much pacins 
to interest and instruct the little ones. Tow we 
Wish that you could just put your picture in Har- 
Pen’s YOUNG PEOPLE, that all your little friends 
misht see you! 

Shall we tell you where your litle unknown 
admirers live?) Faraway from you is Fair View, 
our Virginia home. lovely to us despite its isola- 
tion. Have you ever been amid the bright blue 
hilis of the Old Dominion’ If so, you then ean 
form some idea of the grandeur of the scenery 
around us. As far as the eye can renel is seen 
the lovely Blue Ridve. lifting its lofty summits in 
the distunee. We live three miles from the little 
Villaxe of Amherst, which is plainly seen from 
here nestling so cozily at the base of the Tobac- 


co Row Mountain. Around our farm winds Rut- 
ledge Creek, which empties into Buffulo River, 
along the banks of which grow the loveliest wild- 
flowers of every color. God has indeed been lav- 
ish in Lis gifts in bestowing so much that is beau- 
tifulin nature around us, as if to make up for the 
deticiency in social advantages, as we live remote 
from neighbors and friends. 

We have already taxed your forbearance too 
long, sou will bid you good-by, hoping some day 
to see vou. 

Your little friends RoBerta and Lucie P. 


I would very much like to see your pictures, 
my dear little friends; and I know Virginia scen- 
ery well enough to picture to myself your home, 
With all its charming surrounding scenery. 


Guamuercy Park Scnoor, Toot-House DePpakTMENT. 

I have just read the very interesting article 
written by Mr. Allan Forman. If Imay take the 
liberty, ] would like to write a note on that same 
subject. Lam one of the boys or share-holders 
of the Gramercy Park School Tool-Huuse Asso- 
ciation, and want to tell you more about the 
building. 

On the cellar floor they are going to forge iron ; 
on the same floor front they have a large gymna- 
sium, On the next floor they have a very nice 
litthe engine—l13g hborse-power—and near that 
are the carpenter s rooms, which will be lighted 
by electricity. On the next floor are Mr. G. von 
Taube'’s study and the scroll-saw department. 
Next floor are the large lecture-room and phys- 
ical laboratory. Then come the printing-press 
and machine for filing iron, which are worked by 
steam-power from the engine. Above that are 
the wood-turning lithes and large seroll-saws, 
all of which go by steam. Still farther up is the 
photographic department, where must inuterest- 
ing work is done and taught. 

Ll hope the boys who read this note will at least 
come and look at the building, for those who are 
interested in this great work for boys are cor- 
dially invited to come and see. The school is 
No. 104 bast Twentieth Street, New York. 

COURILANDT P., JUN. 


New Lonnpon, Connecticet. 


I have been wanting to write you a letter ever 
since I began to take Harver’s YOUNG PEOPLE. 
I would like you to let ine join the Little House- 
keepers if there is room for one more. PE know 
two very hice receipts for candy. Ll huve no pets, 
excepta canary-bird. I belong to a society called 
the Mite Society and to one or two other clubs. 
The Mite Society hada fair, and made $26 94 alter 
paying expenses, und we gave it tothe poor, We 
expect to have another fair this year. I have 
travelled quite a good deal. Thave been in Alas- 
ka, Panama, and California, and several of the 
States. We were shipwrecked once. There is a 
little girl who is studying to be an clocutionist. 
Will she please write tou me, as 1 would like to 
correspond with her ? 

ELEANOR C. BANCROFT, 
Fort Trumbull, New London, Connecticut. 


Conky, PENNSYLVANIA. 


We have just had our annual fair. about which 
TIT wish to tell you. T live in Corry, Pennsylvania, 
and our fair comes off in October. We have a 
Floral Hall, in which there is fancy -work, and 
nearly all of the Corry stores have a booth in 
Which their goods are displayed. Some very 
beautiful crazy quilts and embroideries were 
among the nicest things, ‘There were also a fine 
collection of coins, a horned toad from Cali- 
fornia, a porcupine, two chickens which weighed 
eight pounds each, and many other things. ‘lhe 
vegetables were all very fine. Noticeable amoug 
other things Were some enormous pumpkins, 
beets, turnips, apples, and squasnes. We had 
dimng balls, lank counters, a dancing hall, ete. 
The horses, cattle, pigs. and sheep made a tine 
display, but the chickens were nuthing to boust 
of. We had some good races also. ‘The fair be- 
gan on ‘Tuesday aud closed on Saturday. 

: ONE OF Your GIRLS, 





Evcmtga, New York, 

I was very much surprised, when reading the 
lettersin Harpen’s YoUNG Peorie, No. 257, lo see 
one from Carrie F.oof Elmira. asking bow to earn 
money for Christmas presents. As Lam about 
her age and have the same ideas about giving 
ro one or two of my friends thought the 
etter Was from me, but it wus not. for the only 
letter LT have written to the Post-office Box was 
sent two or three years ago, und was not pub- 
lished. T have taken the paper from the tirst 
number, and although [am nearly fifteen years 
old I do not feel a bit too old for it. Twas erad- 
tated from one of the grammar schools here in 
June, und how many flowers do you suppose | 
received ¥ Eleven) baskets and five bouquets! 
Do you not think I got more than my share? 1 
left schoolin Mareb on account of having trouble 
With my back, but as Thad passed Regent's ex- 
amination in everything required, | weot back in 
time to help decorate our room and to graduate. 
Tam not going to school again until February, 


when Texpeet to attend the Elmira Female Col-’ 


lege. Thave been studying music a little over a 
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year and love it. I wish Mrs. Lillie would write 
more pupers about music; she is one of my fa- 
vorite uuthors. The Pust-oflice Box is a very 
good thing, I think. Deur Postinistress. [love to 
read the answers you send to the letters. It 
seems to me that you ure like a favorite teacher 
Thad at school. Your loving little friend, 
Canuis B. F. 





KNOXxvViLcLe, Tans gasce. 


I have been {]l and in bed a week, and I have 
come down-stairs to-day for the first time. 1 dis- 
like to miss school, and I would have gone to-day, 
but mamma thought it best not to go until next 
week, Iam in the Sixth Grade; Miss C. is my 
teacher. I um always glud to see HAnrret’s 
Younoe PEOPLE when it comes on Wednesday. I 
have the sweetest little nephews; their numes 
are Lee and Murrell. Dun't you think their 
names are pretty? J] have taken music lessons 
three years, but | have given it up almost entire- 
ly; I don't like to practice, and I think it is too 
hard to take lessons and goto school. Dom't you 
remember the time when you disliked music? 
My sister Belle is ut school in Oxford, Ohio. I 
have just finished reading ** Under the Lilacs," 
and like it very much. 1 would like a good re- 
ceipt for lemon caramels, Iva KR. 


Will some little reader send Ida the receipt she 
asks for? 

No, dear, I do not remember ever to have dis- 
liked music—just the contrary; but I think it is 
difficult for a busy little school-girl to practice so 
much as she ought in order to improve. 





Spaencen, Naw Yoru 


Iam a little gir) eleven years old. I wrote to 
you once, but you did not print my letter. I have 
four sisters— Mamie, Louie, Grace, and Katie. 
They are all youngerthanIam. Katie isa baby, 
but Grace says some funny things. One day she 
was playing with the kitten, and put its fore-legs 
on the window. When I told mamma, Grace 
said she did not put its four legs on the window, 
but its two legs intront. And one day, when our 
domestic was picking a chicken, some one spoke 
about her dressing a chicken for dinner, and 
Grace said she was not dressing it, she wus un- 
dressing it. I study arithmetic, history, spelling, 
grammar, geography, reading, and music. bweut 
up to graudpapa’s two or three weeks ago, and 
had a good time. IT like the stories in Ilarven’s 
YOUNG PEOPLE, especially “‘Nan.”? ** Left Be 
hind,” ** The Lost City,” and “Our Little Dance." 

Iba L. HH. 


Torvenwa, Kansas. 
I have two brothers and three sisters, and I 
know that there isn’t a family that enjoys your 
paper better than we do. We have nu pets, ex- 
cept a large English mastiff, whose name is Ty- 
coon; we call him Coon for short. [Tum in my 
first year at the High School, and like it very 
much. I have just been reading the letter in 
the last paper in which Marian S. H. speaks of 
seeing a ball eight hundred years old. While 
we were in New Mexico this summer we saw a 
church over six hundred years old, and there 
were two paintings in it over nine hundred years 
old; they are so dim that youn can hardly see 
What theyare. My letter is growing too long, so 

I must stup. M. 1. L. 


Foxsorovuen, Sipxgy, Ovtapio, 
Foxborough is the name of the post-office, but 
The Willows is the name of our farm. My mo- 
ther gave it this pretty name after our house was 
built. There is a small creck running along the 
side of the house with a row of willows beside it. 
My father has lived on this farm for forty-seven 
years, and he would not like to leave it for any- 
thing. I would like to correspond with Putty in 
Hong-Kong, China, if she will write to me. Ido 
not go to school, but stay ut home and help do 
the work. Mother is going away eurly in the 
morning to be gone nearly a week, but we have 

a lady visiting us, so L will not be alone. 
S. BuarDMAN. 


Patty will be very busy if she writes to all 
the children who want to correspond with ber. 
Perhaps her mamma will think, with the Post- 
mistress, that the better way would be to write 
auother letter to the Post-office Bux. 


DICK. 

Dick was a very large black and white cat. He 
came to us when he was a little kitten. He lived 
to be four years old, and was very large. We 
made inquiries about the neighborhood, but nev- 
er found out to whom he belonged. We used to 
have a lurge arm-chair which always stood ina 
corner near the fireplace: this Dick claimed as 
his own property. Once his head swelled away 
up. and he became so sick that he could eat 
nothing except a little milk out of a tea-spoon; 
but happily he soon got well. Shortly after this, 
papa went to Sacramento, and took the family. 
We left a strange man in the house during the 
Whole six months that we staid away. Dick 
never ventured near the house, but the moment 
Treturned he ran in, jumped up on me, and held 
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fast to my waist with his claws until T sat down 
and took him on my lap. We kept canary-birds 


all the time, but Dick would as soon have thought 
of flying as of touching one of them. At last a 


bad ‘boy shot him. [ felt so badly I could have 
cried. [shall never have another cat like Dick ; 
and you would think su tuo if you had ever seen 
hii. Lucia C, 





J have taken Harrer’s YounG PEopte for near- 
ly two years; it was given to me as a birthday 
present at first.and [enjoyed it so much that I 
took it ayain. My brother takes the Youth's Com- 
panion also; so, with my studies. Lam kept pret- 
ty busy reading both papers. My eldest sister is 
married. and my other sister is about to spend 
the winter in Fargo, Dakota, and [ feel rather 
lonely, so [ thought maybe the little girl who 
siened herself °° Patty.” from Hong-Kong. China, 
would not mind writing to me and telling me 
more about her home and herself; [ am sure I 
would be glad to answer any letter she sent ine, 
Please print this if convenient. My address is 

EFFit M. PRICKETT. 
Mazardville, Connecticut, U.S. A. 





Camp Beccever, Lake MoLecnunKeMUNK, MAIng. 
We bave been spending the summer up here in 
Maine. ona lake. It snowed here this norning 
(October 3); one of the mountains you could not 
see atallit was snowing so hard on it. Wehave 
been up here a month, bat T think we will go 
home soon, for it is getting so cold. We sail, 
row. shoot. and fish bere. You can see the White 
Mountains from here. There are the most beau- 
tiful walks all around. Of all the stories [ like 
“The Crest of the White Hat” best. Iam ten 

years old. I hope this letter will be printed. 
Purse W. McK. 


Lewon's Gap, TENNESSEE, 
J am a little girl ten years old. I go to school, 
and like my teacher very much. [have no pets, 
except a cat. [ read the stories in Harren’s 
YounG Peorre and the Post-office Box, and like 
them very much. I have three sisters and five 
brothers. Mamie II. 





MINNRAPOLIB, MINNESOTA, 


My mamma reads me ITarrer’s Young PEOPLE 
every week, and I do love the little letters, so 1 
want to send you one and tell you of our chirm- 
ing city out West. Minneapolis has wide streets, 
with large lawns and beautiful drives to the 
lakes. and Lake Minnetonka and the Minnehaha 
Falls every stranger wants to visit. [t’s very cold 
in winter. My papa froze his nose last winter. 
We have been here two years, and may go South 
this winter a few months. I have two birds 
named Cherry and Beauty, and three dollies. I 
wish I could just see how you looked—good, I 
think, or you Wouldn't be so pleasant to the chil- 
dren. MaBELLE D. 


Thanks for your letter, Mabelle. Do you skate 
to school in winter? 


Ceresco, NEBRASKA. 
I am a girl thirteen years old. and live in the 
country. Lhave two sisters and three brothers 3 
Tam the oldest of the six. We have been taking 
Hanrren’s YOUNG PEOPLE for two years, and like 
it very much; Tlike Jimmy Brown's stories very 
mich, [gotoschooluow. Thave a pony named 
Daisy; Tean ride her. his is my first letter; I 

hope it will be published. May D. 


Hor Sprives, ARKANSAS. 

T live at Jackson, Tennessee, and have been a 
subscriber to HARPER’s YOUNG Prope for nearly 
three years. Shortly after [ subscribed J had a 
long spell of illness, and while [ was recovering 
ny Mother read the numbers to me, and ever 
since J have wanted to write a letter worthy a 
place among your correspondents, At the same 
time mv sister was trying for a premium offered 
by St. Nicholas ; but she was taken sick, and died 
before the answer came, Since then [have nev- 
er been well, and five weeks ago I came to this 
resort. The Hot Springs of Arkansas are situ- 
ated on the mountain, the creek, and valley of 
the same name, and are fifty-five miles southwest 
from Little Rock, the capital of the State. The 
city of Hot Springs is in a valley between two 
mountains, the Hot Springs and West mountains. 
From the former all the hot springs flaw except 
the alum, and from the hitter the cold springs ; 
in all, there are seventy-one, and they discharge 
885 gallons of water every minute. She city has 
w population of 700. but there are visitors from 
all parts of the world. It is claimed the Indians 
came here hundreds of years age, and that De 
Soto and party and Ponce de Leon were here. 
The bath-houses are on the sides of [lot Springs 
Mountain, and the water is conveyed to them in 
Pipes; there are two air-tight brick water tanks 
that hold 20,000 and 30.000 gallons of water, and 
the water which runs into thern at night for use 
by the bath-houses next day is 10 deyvrees in tem- 
pare I bathe at Rockafellow’s, and 250 can 
yithe daily; the water is from the Egg Spring, 
and you can boil an egg in it in fifteen minutes. 
Iwish I had space to tell you of the people one 


meets and sees, and the afflicted, on crutches and 
stretchers, and in chairs being wheeled to the 
baths, and the poor who go to the Mud [fole, 
which is free certain hours of the day; and I 
should like to tell of my rambles over the mount- 
ains,my visit to the water-works and the observa- 
tory, of the wild scenery, and bow lonely 1 felt 
when [ heard the wind sobbing through the pines 
on Mount Ida. Iam almost afraid L bave said 
too much to get a place in your columns. [Tam 
thirteen years of age. KeBecca K. .\. 


You have written a very bright letter. I hope 
the springs may restore you to rosy health. 





Brooktynx, Naw York. 
My sister takes ITaArnPer’s Youne Prop e, so I 


thought T would write a poem for the Post-oflice 
Box. Here itis: 


Iam a little boy 
Going on ten, 

And, oh, what a big boy 
1 will be then! 


My eyes are brown 

And my hair is light; 
Sometimes | play, 

Aud sumetimes [ fight. 


A little boy, named Lenny, 
Is my best friend, 

And when it is very rainy 
Together the day we spend. 


If, when I look 
In next week's book, 
This poetry I see, 
It will greatly please me. 
Your little friend, 
ARTHUR D. O. 





Centra Park. 
DFAR Postuistress,—AS8 Other little girls write 
to you. I thought I would do so too, but Lum not 
going to teH vou how many sisters [havenor their 
aves. We have a dog named Jim; he is nine 
years old. My uncle first brought bim home ina 
cigar box, he was so Lttle then. We have two 
canary-birds, Tim and Cheer, and a cat and three 
kittens. it is very nice here in summer, but in 
Winter it is very cold and dreary, as you can see 
snow for miles around, with a house here and 
there; but now it is lovely. Wealso have a cow 
and horse. The cow is called Grace and the 
horse Buckskin. We went to Great South Bay 
Saturday. We went in the morning, and did not 
get back until supper-time. Have you ever been 
there’ It is seven miles from our house. Lam 
afraid my letter is getting too long, or IT would 
like to tell you about our trip, but T must not 
take up tuo much of your time. -T am eleven 

years old. Epiru Van W. 
Next time, will Edith please give the name of 
her State at the beyinning of her letter as well as 
that of her village? Itisa very good letter, dear. 
I wish all the children to be particular to give 

their full post-office address inside their letter. 


Mitustone, New Jexsey. 
Iam a little boy seven years old. IT have a big 
dog named Prince: he will take my hand in his 
mouth and lead me everywhere. If 1] give him 
a stick he will take it in his paws and bite it like 
ibone. Healways goes with me to get the mail, 
and ¢arries it home in his mouth. When I hunt 
eves, he will carry the basket to the barn. Ihave 
taken IARPrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE three years, and 
like it very much. J inean to tuke it every year 

if I can. ARTHUR VAN C, 


A clever dog! You must be proud of him. 


Now for a wee talk with my little friends: I 
think. Sophie M. B., that a little sister is the very 
sweetest pet in the world. Tam glad you are a 
punctual girl.—Searles L.: What fun you had at 
your first party. I gave a birthday party once 
fora little boy of mine, and, what do you think, 
he asked me not to invite a single girl. So we 
had only boys, and at first they were so still and 
solemn I was in despair. They did not really 
brighten up in earnest till the refreshments came. 
—S. B., Jun., has greatly enlarged his collection 
by the help of our Exchange columns.—Will Oll- 
ver C. and Robbie F. please write to George W. 
Bell, Jacksonville, Florida. George promises to 
answer promptly. — Georgie B. and Annie H.: 
Address Mrs. Richardson, at Woodside, near 
Lincolnton, North Carolina. It is a good thing 
fora girl to know how to swim. If wish all the 
girls did.—James FE. U.: Iam often in the Park 
you are so fond of, and have seen the pretty lame 
squirrels, but I never sawa snake there and hope 
T never may.—Elzie and Hattie M.: [ should like 
to see beautiful Texas, and LT can imagine your 
good times. The cotton fields must look like 
waving snow when the pods are bursting into 





bloom.—Elsie D.: Percy and you may send your 
paper dolls to St. Mary’s ree Hospital for Chil- 
dren, 409 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
City.—Alice L. Y.: Write again, dear, and tell me 
What children of your age do in Japan. <A little 
girl who has spent five years there has seen much 
Which would be interesting to the children at 
home.—Loule A. @.: Please send me your Chris- 
tian name in full. and | will then decide about 
your request.—Apna W.: Will you kindly send 
me the directions for making your pretty zephyr 
cushions ?—Mabel Bos You are like a child in a 
story-book, with an old mill to romp in and a 
home on the hill above the mill.—C. K.: Iam 
thinking about that subject.— Wallace E. H.: You 
write a good hand fora boy of your uge.—Carrie 
B.S.: Practice diligently if you wish to perform 
well.—How ean Georgie 8S. persuade her naughty 
canary-birds to take a bath? They decline to do 
so. [las unybody else had the same trouble? 
Foulish birdies, aren't they? Babies are wiser. 


PUZZLES FROM YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
No. 1. 
CUARADE. 
My first is sometinies made of wood, 
My second we like to see, 
And, better still, to eat it up; 
My whole grows on a tree. 
CHARLIE Davis. 


No. 2. 
HOUR GLASS. 

1. Easily bent. 2. Discovery. 3.'lo quarrel. 4. 
Something near the mill. 5. A Jetter. 6. An ani- 
mal. 7. A fruit. 8. Stranded. 9. Moderate. 

Centrals read downward give the name of an 
American poet. CUARLIE DAVIS. 


No. 3. 
BEHEADINGS. 

1. Behead acountry of Europe, and leave suffer- 
ing. 2. Behead to extol, and leave to lift. 3. Be- 
head yonder, and leave near. 4. Beheud a square 
piece of wood, and leave a fastening. 

JAMES HK. UNDERHILL. 


No. 4. 
TWO EASY SQUARES. 
1.—1. Turf. 2. Every. 3. A space. 4. At that 
time. 


2—1. Ametal. 2 An object of devotion. 3.A 
feature. 4. Trace. JAMES CONNOK. 


No. 5. 
ENIGMA. 

My first is in lance, but not in sword. 
My second is in lady, but not in lord. 
My third is in bird, but not in heard. 
My fourth is in spoken and in sound, 
My fifth is in Rover, but not in hound. 
My whole you'll find 


A blessing to mankind. Tas o° SHANTER. 


No. 6. 
A DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. Acquired skill. 3. To negotiate. 
4.Toimpair. 5. Aletter, AMATEUR PUZZLER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 258. 


No. 1.—The Tower of Babel. Wheat. 
Flower. Brother. 


No. 2.—"* When the cat’s away, the mice will 
play.”’ 


No. 3.—S-low. M-ice. S-t-one. P-age. B-an-d. 
var-d. Can-e. 


Table. 


No.4.— EF AS T ST EP 
». AREA TAME 
SEAL EMMA 
TALE PEAR 
No. 5.—fice. 
No.6&.— - M R 
RAP VAT 
MAPLE RAGES 
PLY T EN 
E Ss 


Correct answers to puzzles have been received 
from Bob, R. Andrews, Jun... Tam o° Shanter, 
James Connor, Louise B. B., Luke Vian Norden, 
Hamilton E. Field. Searles ‘fotspeick, Fanny 
Wood, Margaret Murray, Dora Haskins, Allie 
Beach, John Deane, Thomas Dick. R. N. V., Pheo- 
dore W., Ella Payne, and Lruest G. Harlow. 
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